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Tuere is scarcely a writer of the present day whom we should with 
greater cordiality encounter, in the literary Be then than Captain 
Hall—that is to say, when he chooses to appear in his own proper 
costume, and to act in his most natural aeaiies of an honest, 
gallant, gentlemanly, fascinating sailor. 

The Captain is not to be endured in the political literary character 
in which he is so fond of appearing. In that ill-selected part, his 
identity is cruelly misrepresented ; and he is the only man in the 
world who does not see that it is so. However, we forget every 
thing of an unpleasant nature to which the Captain’s late political 
extravagance may unhappily give rise, and come at once to the 
third, and, it is with disappointment we add, the last series of these 
Fragments. 

The first of the volumes before us has so odious a resemblance 
to one of the tedious articles in the Quarterly Review, that whilst 
attempting to read it, we found the most powerful sternutatories 
altogether too weak to resist the force of the narcotic principle with 
which it is tinctured. This volume is entirely occupied with an 
account of the rise, progress, and present state of the East India 
Company, with such details as seemed to the author best calculated 
to illustrate the proceedings of our distant fellow-countrymen in 
war, in peace, and in diplomatic arrangements with the native 
powers. Those who know the political principles and feelings of 
Captain Hall, will not be at a loss to conjecture the nature of the 
conclusions to which he comes respecting the East India question. 
They will be certain that his advocacy must be devotedly given to 
the things that be, and that whatever be the character of the accu- 
sations against the government of India, Captain Hall can see in 
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that government nothing more or less than one of the most felici- 
tous of the contrivances of human wisdom to promote human im- 
provement. With that show of moderation, which excessive zeal 
is always sure to simulate, the meek Captain is disposed to acknow- 
ledge that the administration of British India, under the direct ma- 
nagement of the present Company, is not perfect ; but then he adds 
the expression of his sincere conviction that there is not the slightest 
hope of any body ever seeing devised a system which shall be more 
practically efficient than the present one for India. 

Leaving the politician to his hobbies, we shall most gladly accom- 
pany the worthy tar and intelligent traveller in his rambles in the 
Eastern Islands, and on the continent of India; for in this capa- 
city we shall find him in the full possession of all those bright and 
attractive qualifications of which he afforded such undoubted proofs 
in his early publications. 

The series of adventures through which we have now to follow 
our interesting and amusing guide, had their origin, for the most 
part, in the fervid activity of that excellent man and gallant Admi- 
ral, Sir Samuel Hood, the commander of a squadron on the Indian 
station in the years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815. Captain Hall 
served as lieutenant in those years in the flagship of the Admiral ; 
and it appears that the latter was never happy unless when he was 
engaged in some excursion through the country, of pleasure or of 
antiquarian curiosity. ‘This disposition in a man of such influence 
as Sir Samuel, furnished numerous opportunities to those around 
him for seeing all the strange sights which so singular a part of the 
world as India presented. An excursion to Candelay Lake is the 
subject of the first of the animated narratives with which Captain 
Hall treats us in the second volume. Passing along the smooth 
harbour of Trincomalee, the party soon lost themselves amid innu- 
merable small islands, which appeared to be merely floating on the 
surface of alake. They next had to row the boats through a forest 
of mangroves, growing in the water; the trunks and branches of 
the trees were caeibell with clusters of oysters and other shell-fish, 
a fact which explains at once the notions of the older voyagers 
when they described fish as growing in these places from trees like 
fruit. But before entering this aquatic forest, the party encoun- 
tered a knot of pearl-divers, whose capacity of diving without air 
Sir Samuel was determined to take this opportunity of putting to 
the test. He had often heard of the wonderful exploits of these 
men; but having now hit upon an opportunity of witnessing the 
truth, he caused the best of the divers to descend, and, timing him 
with a watch, which he held in his hand, he found that in no case 
did the diver remain a minute complete under water. ‘The method 
used by these divers in their descent and return, is to place between 
their feet a basket loaded with one or two large pieces of coral, 
which, by its weight, makes them go readily to the bottom. Lettmg 
go the corals, the diver places the oysters in his basket, and returns 
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to the surface either with the basket, or the end of a line attached 
to it, by which it can be afterwards easily drawn up. 

The party having passed through the village of Tamblegan, con- 
tinued their route in their palankeens, accompanied by the govern- 
ment collector, to whose knowledge of Indian cooking Captain 
Hall states that his companions and himself were altogether in- 
debted, except on account of a certain delicious curry which was 

rovided for them by their cook. The Captain watched the palan- 
boon bearers so repeatedly in the preparation of this delicious re- 
past, that he believes he has come into possession of the true secret 
of making it, and the following is accordingly the receipt which he 
supplies for the purpose :—Pound well together twelve parts of 
coriander seed, two of black pepper, one of cayenne, three of cum- 
min (cumin), and five of pale turmeric ; then add a few cloves, a 
bit of cinnamon, half a nutmeg, and two or three onions. The 
liquid, or the gravy added to this mixture, consists of ghee, a sort 
of boiled or clarified butter. ‘The ghee is an article of popular con- 
sumption throughout Hindoostan, and the best is made from the 
milk of the buffaloe. In the north of India, a little milk, or dhye, 
which is curdled milk, is added; and, amongst the Malays, the 
custom is to use the ground kernel of the cocoa nut as the gravy of 
curries. A great many varieties of rice are used with curry, and 
such is the power of the instinctive attachment of man to the place 
of his nativity, that the inhabitants of a given district will, under 
no possible circumstances, be induced to consume any rice but that 
which is grown in their own territory. 

The party left Trincomalee in a sailing vessel, and proceeded to 
Ceylon, where Sir Samuel Hood was determined, as in the case of 
the pearl divers, to bring the reputation of the island for its treasure 
of precious stones to the test. He had a quantity of the earth dug 
up from a particular part of the bank of a river which was in much 
repute as a source of precious stones ; and when this was proper! 
examined after being cleansed, a number of valuable materials, jail 
as rubies, garnets, and crystals of corundum, were obtaimed. 

It appears to have been the fashion in Colombo, the capital of 
Ceylon, to dine at half-past three o’clock, in order that the inhabi- 
tants might be able to command as much of the evening as possi- 
ble for riding or lounging about in the open air. At night came 
the Governor’s parties al balls, which were usually attended by 
Europeans only. In the apartments of the Governor’s house, the 
Captain had his attention directed to a very efficient contrivance for 
ventilation, to which the name of punkah has been given. The 
punkah is a large fan suspended from the roof, and extending nearly 
the whole length of the room ; by its continued waving it keeps up 
throughout the apartment a most delightful breeze. This invention 
is ascribed to the ingenuity of the Bengal officers who served under 
Lord Cornwallis, in the war of Mysore against Tippoo, in 1791—92; 
it was then employed by the English residents of all sorts in the 
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Madras and Bombay presidencies ; and, finally, it was introduced 
into Java. The natives, however, do not appear to have understood 


the value of the innovation, for they have not been known to adopt 
it in any part of India. 


The author, by an easy transition, passes from the consideration 
of the punkah to the effects of the climate of the country; and 
from the facts and observations which he records, we are enabled to 
make the general inference, that it is in the power of a European, 
under ordinary circumstances, to secure himself, by care and atten- 


tion, from any supposed malignity which the climate may possess. 
In describing the arrangements which are usually made in the 
sleeping apartments, with the view of rendering them perfectly cool, 
the Captain gives a very pleasant and graphic account of the means 


of defence employed in these rooms against the invasions of the 
terrible mosquito : 


Round each bed is suspended a gauze curtain, without which sleep 
would be as effectually murdered as ever it was by any tragedy king. For, 
if even one villainous mosquito contrives to gain admission into your for- 
tress, you may, for that night, bid good-by, not only to sleep, but to tem- 
per, and almost to health. I defy the most resolute, the most serene, or 
the most robust person that ever lived between the Tropics, to pass a whole 
night in bed, within the curtain of which a single invader has entered, and 
not to be found, when the morning comes, in a high fever, with every 
atom of his patience exhausted. Temper, under such circumstances, is 
really out of the question; the most placid creature on earth, even old 
Uncle Toby himself, would be driven into a rage ! 

The process of getting into bed in India is one requiring great dexterity, 
and not a little scientific engineering. As the curtain is carefully tucked 
in close under the mattress, all round, you must decide at what part of the 
bed you choose to make your entry. Having surveyed the ground, and 
clearly made up your mind on this point, you take in your right hand a 
kind of brush, or switch, generally made of a horse’s tail; or, if you be 
tolerably expert, a towel may answer the purpose. With your left hand 
you then seize that part of the skirt of the curtain which is thrust under 
the bedding at the place you intend to enter, and, by the light of the 
cocoa-nut-oil lamp (which burns on the floor of every bed-room in Hindoos- 
tan), you first drive away the mosquitoes from your immediate neighbour- 
hood, by whisking round your horse-tail ; and, before proceeding further, 
you must be sure you have effectually driven the enemy back. If you 
fail in this matter, your repose is effectually dashed for that night ; for 
these confounded animals—it is really difficult to keep from swearing, even 
at the recollection of the villains, though at the distance of ten thousand 
miles from them—these well-cursed animals, then, appear to know per- 
fectly well what is going to happen, and assemble with the vigour and 
bravery of the flank companies appointed to head a storming party, ready 
in one instant to rush into the breach, careless alike of horse-tails and 
towels. Let it be supposed, however, that you have successfully beaten 
back the enemy. You next promptly form an opening, not a hair’s- 
breadth larger than your own person, into which you leap, like harlequin 
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through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s phrase, “as if the devil kicked you 
on end!” Of course, with all the speed of intense fear, you close up the 

p through which you have shot yourself into your sleeping quarters. 

If all these arrangements have been well managed, you may amuse 
yourself for a while by scoffing at, and triumphing over the clouds of 
baffled mosquitvues outside, who dash themselves against the meshes of the 
net, in vain attempts to enter your sanctum. If, however, for your -sins, 
any one of their number has succeeded in entering the place along with 
yourself, he is not such an ass as to betray his presence while you‘are 
flushed with victory, wide awake, and armed with the means of his de 
struction. Far from this, the scoundrel allows you to chuckle over’your 
fancied great doings, and to lie down with all the complacency-and 
fallacious security of your conquest, and under the entire assurance of 
enjoying a tranquil night’s rest. Alas, for such presumptuous hopes! 
Scarcely have you dropped gradually from these visions of the day to the 
yet more blessed visions of the night, and the last faint effort of your 
eye-lids has been quite overcome by the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in 
deceitful slumber, you hear something like the sound of trumpets. 

Straightway your imagination is kindled, and your fancy yourself in the 
midst of a fierce fight, and struggling, not against petty insects, but 

inst armed men and thundering cannon! In the excitement of the 
moral conflict of your dream, you awake, not displeased, mayhap, to find 
that you are safe and snug in bed. But in the next instant what is your 
dismay, when you are again saluted by the odious notes of a mosquito close 
at your ear! The perilous fight of the previous dream, in which your 
honour had become pledged, and your life at hazard, is all forgotten in the 
pressing reality of this waking calamity. You resolve to do or die, and 
not to sleep, or even attempt to sleep, till you have finally overcome the 
enemy. Just as you have made this manly resolve, and, in order to de- 
ceive the foe, have pretended to be fast asleep, the wary mosquito is again 
heard, circling over you at a distance, but gradually coming nearer and 
nearer in a spiral descent, and at each turn gaining upon you one inch, 
till, at length, he almost touches your ear, and, as you suppose, is just 
about to settle upon it. With a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, you bring 
up your hand, and give yourself such a box on the ear as would have 
staggered the best friend you have in the world, and might have crushed 
twenty thousand mosquitoes, had they been there congregated. Being con- 
vinced that you have now done for him, you mutter between your teeth 
one of those satisfactory little apologies for an oath which indicate gratified 
revenge, and down you lie again. 

In less than ten seconds, however, the very same felon whom you fondly 
hoped you had executed, is again within hail of you, and you can almost 
fancy there is scorn in the tone of his abominable hum. You, of course, 
watch his motions still more intently than before, but only by the ear, for 
you can never see him. We shall suppose that you fancy he is aiming at 
your left hand; indeed, as you are almost sure of it, you wait till he has 
ceased his song, and then you give yourself another smack, which, I need 
not say, proves quite as fruitless as the first. About this stage of the 
action you discover, to your horror, that you have been soundly bit in one 
ear and in both heels, but when or how you cannot tell. These wounds, 
of course, put you into a fine rage, partly from the pain, and partly from 
the insidious manner in which they have been inflicted. Up you spring on 
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your knees—not to pray, heaven knows !—but to fight. You seize your 
horse’s tail with spiteful rage, and after whisking it round and round, and 
cracking it in every corner of the bed, you feel pretty certain you must at 
last have demolished your friend. 

In this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night, alternately scratch- 
ing and cuffing yourself—fretting and fuming to no purpose—feverish, 
angry, sleepy, provoked, and wounded in twenty different places ! 

At last, just as the long-expected day begins to dawn, you drop off, 
quite exhausted, into an unsatisfactory, heavy slumber, during which your 
triumphant enemy banquets upon your carcass at his convenient leisure. 
As the sun is rising, the barber enters the room to remove your beard 
before you step into the bath, and you awaken only to discover the bloated 


-and satiated monster clinging to the top of your bed, an easy, but useless 


and inglorious prey.—vol. ii. pp. 61—67. 


The third chapter is devoted to a very curious description of the 
various boats employed on the Ceylonese coast, the Balsas or 
Catamarans of South America, and the very singular process of 
lifting the anchor as it is effected by the native fishermen. This 
is followed by a highly interesting account of the peculiar difficul- 
ties which attend any attempt to navigate the surf of Madras ; and 
of the methods adopted by the Indian boatmen to overcome these 
obstructions. ‘The chapter, however, in which some of the strange 
superstitions of the Hindoos are noticed, is more worthy of atten- 
tion. Riding one day into the country from Madras, his ears were 
assailed by the sound of drums, called tom-toms, which came from 
a neighbouring wood. He at last came to an opening which faced 
the sea, and in this spot was surprised to see about a thousand 
natives assembled. In the centre of the area occupied by the 
crowd, a pole or mast was placed, of the height of from thirty to 
forty feet : it bore across its top a long yard or beam, which was 
slung nearly in the middle, and which stretched both ways to the 
distance of forty or fifty feet. This cross beam was drawn down 
by the men at one af until it nearly touched the ground, the 
other end being consequently elevated in proportion. Near the 
latter extremity, what was the astonishment of our spectator to be- 
hold underneath a richly decorated canopy, a human being sus- 
pended by two slender cords. The position of the individual was 
horizontal, and he floated like a bird with his limbs spread out and 
freely in motion. From his waist was suspended a bag, containing 
flowers and fruits ; these he scattered amongst the crowd below, 
who rent the air with acclamations. But if the Captain was sur- 
prised at the first appearance of this spectacle, what must have 
been his horror at finding, on a nearer inspection of the figure, 
that the creature was actually hanging on the points of two bright 
hooks, which were fixed in the flesh of his back. He appeared to 
suffer no pain, but bore all with the greatest cheerfulness. Shortly 
after the Captain’s arrival, the man who was in this horrible situa- 
tion was lowered down, and getting out of the hooks, gave room 
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to a second fanatic, who was afterwards succeeeded by four other 
men. Captain Hall was not only permitted, but actually encou- 
raged to examine every detail of the ceremony: he says that the 
candidates for the hooks always advanced to the yard with briskness 
and cheerfulness ; a native priest came forward in each instance, 
and marked out with the tip of his finger the spots where the hooks 
were to be inserted ; after this, another priest began thumping and 
pinching the back in the most violent manner ; whilst a third fixed 
the hooks in the skin at a point just below the shoulder blade, 
The hooks consisted of highly polished steel, and were of the ‘size 
of a small shark hook, but had no barb ; the thickness of each was 
something less than that of a man’s little finger; their pomts 
being extremely sharp, were fixed in the flesh with ease, and with 
so much skill that no blood escaped. To each hook a strong cotton 
line was fastened, which, after some ceremonies, was tied to the 
extremity of the yard arm, and drawn up by ropes. The throw- 
ing of the flowers and fruits was carried on in such a way, as to 
give the same chance of obtaining such desirable relics to every one 
in the crowd. The devotee sailed, as it were, in a circle, and thus, 
as he went round, was presented exactly under the same circum- 
stances to each portion of the assemblage. The individuals who 
undergo these penances are known in India by the title of Sunny- 
asses, and their motive for courting them is to render honour to 
their gods, or to comply with some vow. Captain Hall, whilst he 
admits the obvious necessity of putting down such abuses as these, 
very sagaciously suggests the utility of carefully choosing the 
season when the suppression may be most efficiently accomplished. 
It was only in consequence of the proper selection of the occasion, as 
he shows, that the agents of the British government succeeded in 
abolishing the practices of infanticide and suttees. 

One of the pleasantest passages in the chapter immediately suc- 
ceeding the one which we have just been considering, is that which 
relates to the curious palankeen system of India. 

The palankeen is usually kept in the verandah of the house ; and 
when destined to be put in requisition, is taken up by the bearers 
in the morning ; it is then ee out, washed, and dried. If the 
master be not ready at the time appointed, the bearers stretch them- 
selves on the floor to sleep; but when they see him approach, they 
start up with a promptitude and a determination to do every thing 
that may be most convenient to him, which are the happy charac- 
teristics of servants throughout India. The palankeen bearers 
are a caste in themselves, are remarkable for diligence and fide- 
lity, and may be safely trusted with any property of value, save 
and except the brandy bottle. Before making a long journey, the 
inaster gives due notice to the bearers, since it 1s necessary for them 
to make large preparations, such as stores of torches and oil, rice, 
curry stuff, and other indispensable articles. The night is the 
period principally chosen by travellers, who set out after an early 
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dinner, and, when darkness comes on, a torch, usually made of 
bamboo, and at the top, of rags saturated with grease and oil, is 
lighted and carried before the palankeen. The following is Captain 
Hall’s description of one of these machines : 


The palankeen is about six feet long by two and a half wide, and serves 
at night-time for a bed, in the day-time for a parlour. In the front part of 
the interior is fitted a broad shelf, underneath which a drawer pulls out, 
and over the shelf a net is stretched, such as we see in travelling carriages, 
In the after-part, as a sailor would call it, there is generally fixed a shelf for 
books, a net for fruit or any loose articles, and hooks for hats, caps, towels, 
and other things. ‘There are two doors or sliding partitions in each side, 
fitted with Venetian blinds in the upper pannel; and at each end of the 
palankeen are placed two little windows. Many travellers choose to have 
a lamp fixed in one corner, with a glass face turned inwards, but trimmed 
from without, either for reading or for sleeping by—for your Indian must 
always have a light to see how to shut his eyes, as Pat said. ‘The bottom, 
or seat, is made of strips of rattan, like that of a chair, over which is laid a 
light elastic mattrass, made either of horse hair or, which is still better, I 
believe, of the small shavings used in dressing the bamboo and rattan. 

Across the palankeen, at the distance of a foot and a half from the end, 
is hung a flat square cushion, buttoned tightly from side to side, for the 
travellers back to rest against; while his feet are prevented from slipping 
forwards by a cross bar, similar in principle to the stretchers in a boat, 
against which the rowers plant their feet. This bar, which slides up and 
down in slits cut at the sides of the palankeen, is capable of being shifted 
nearer to or further from the end, according to the length of the voyagers 
legs, or to his choice of position. In the space behind the cushion or rest 
for the back, are stowed away in the day-time, the sheets, blankets, pillow, 
and other night-things; and in the net above, two or three changes of 
clothes, in case of any accident separating the traveller from his heavy bag- 
gage. Inthe drawers may be kept shaving articles, and such nick-nacks 
as a compass, thermometer, sketch-book. On the shelf behind, a few 
books—among which, of course, will be found a road book, and a Hin- 
doostanee vocabulary—jostling with a tea pot and sugar cannister. Under 
the mattrass, an infinity of small things may be hid, provided they be flat- 
tish. In each corner of this moving house are placed little round sockets 
for bottles and glasses. Many other odds and ends of comforts and con- 
veniences suggest themselves as the journey advances, or may be found cut 
and dry in expensive palankeens. I speak merely of what mine possessed, 
and it was a very ordinary affair—cheap and strong, and not too heavy. 
Along the top, on the outside, is laid a wax cloth cover, which, when not 
in use, is rolled up; but in rainy weather, or when the night-air becomes 
chill, this cloth is let so loose as to envelope the whole palankeen. 

At each end there is fixed a single strong smooth bar, which rests on the 
bearers’ shoulders. This pole, which is somewhat thicker than a man’s 
arm, is possessed of none of the elasticity which gives such an unpleasant 
motion to a sedan chair, being secured tightly to the corners of the palan- 
keen by iron rods. To one of these poles there is generally suspended a 
beautifully-shaped rattan basket, holding a goglet or water pitcher, which 
is still further defended from injury by an open tracery of split rattans, re- 
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sembling not a little the work in relief on the buttresses and pinnacles of 
Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey. This goglet is hung in front, 
that the dew which exudes from its pores may be evaporated by the current 
of air it encounters as the bearers move on; and thus, even in the hottest 
weather, a cool draught of water may always be obtained. Under the pole 
behind are hung a tea-kettle, coffee-pot, and a curious but useful kind of 
wash-hand basin, imported from China, of a cylindrical shape, made of 
wood highly varnished. 

Some people add a brace of pistols to the equipment of their palankeen; but 
I preferred, if it came to the push, rather to be robbed in peace, than to fight a 
pitched battle with desperadoes about a trumpery watch, or a handful of pago- 
das. At the very best one could only hope to repel the boarders, and perhaps 
put one or two of them to death ; in return for which a broken pate, or a slice 
with a grass-cutter’s knife, would remain as lasting evidences of the travel- 
ler’s prowess in the jungle. As for tigers, I was assured that in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred, they are quite as glad to make off from man, as 
man is glad to get off from them; and, in truth, their instinct must be but 
small, or their hunger inordinately great, if they have not learned by this 
time, that Mr. Homo is much more than a match for Mr. Brute, with all 
his claws and teeth. Of this fact I saw ample proofs in the course of my 
journey, as I shall have occasion presently to relate in describing a great 
native festival near Seringapatam, where animals reully wild, and nut such 
tame creatures as are to be seen in our misnamed ‘‘ wild beast’’ shows, 
were exhibited and baited for our edification, within twenty-four hours after 
being caught in the forest. 

If the journey to be made in the palankeen be a short one, say thirty or 
forty miles, it may be run over in the night, with only one stop, during 
which the bearers light a fire and dress their supper. Including this delay, 
I have made, between eight in the evening and half-past six in the morn- 
ing, a journey of full forty miles—that is, from Madras to the Seven 
Pagodas, or Mahabalipooram, the city of the great god Bali. On ordinary 
occasions, for short distances between house and house, when you are going 
out to dinner, only a couple of men run under each pole, and at such times the 
palankeen is carried at the rate of four or five miles an hour. But on journeys 
there are generally three men to each pole, which employs six men out of 
the twelve, while the others run by their side, ready to relieve their com- 
panions at intervals. During the whole time they are in progress, they 
make a noise which it is not easy to describe. Sometimes it consists of a 
long, deep, but slightly varied groan, in which the whole party join in cor- 
rect time. Mostly, however, the men in front use one kind of groan or 
grunt, which is answered by another from those behind. ‘These sounds 
often approach to a scream, and frequently include words of warning 
against stones in the way, or pools of water; but these are articulated so 
indistinctly, that it is difficult to catch them. I remember one exclamation 
frequently used, ‘‘ Kurab high!” Occasionally, when it is wished to make 
a great exertion, the leader of the song suddenly calls out some such word 
as “ Shabash!” to which every one answers, and away they spring at 
double speed, while the tone of the music, so to call it, is changed from a 
dull sort of grumbling bass to an angry and sharp intonation, mixed with 


— almost insulting or reproachful in its tone.—vol. ii. pp. 161— 
68, 
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The cry, though invariably raised by the bearers, is different in 
all the provinces. In some, the yalanhien is carried straight for. 
ward, so that the hindermost men tread on the footsteps of the 
foremost ; but in other places, again, the occupier of the palankeen 
is carried as a passenger in an English omnibus, to sit side-ways. 

Some highly interesting observations on the agricultural condition 
of Mysore, and a very graphic description of the great festival of 
this place, called Dussera, form the contents of the sixth and 
seventh chapters of this volume. The principal incident worthy of 
notice in this account, is a sort of amusement which will be best 
understood under the appellation of “ baiting a tiger.” To this are 
added some reminiscences of tame and fighting tigers, by the Cap. 
tain, in which the reader will find a great deal of amusing matter. 
From the quarrels of inferior animals, the author ascends to those 
of the pugnacious classes of men; and dwells for some time ona 
certain caste, called Jetties, the members of which have been 
trained from their infancy to the most laborious exercises which it 
is possible for man to be engaged in. The mode of fighting, for it 
is their practice to wrestle or box in public, consists of closing or 
grappling with each other ; and then the law of combat, which pre- 
scribes that the right arm should carry a ccestus, also forbids this 
instrument to be aimed at any other part than the head. Great dex- 
terity is shown in giving the wounds, a skilful Jetty being able so 
to incise the scalp by a blow, as that his adversary shall be covered 
all over with blood. The wounds, however, appear to be never of a 
dangerous kind. 

The prettiest game, however, which the party witnessed at the 
above festival was the following, which Captain Hall considers is 
well worthy of being imitated at the Opera-house at home. 

Eight boys, standing round a pole at a certain distance in a circle, 
held each in his hand a silk string, which was connected with a ring 
placed in the middle of the pole. The colours of the strings were 
all different, and the business of the play consisted in the boys 
commencing a dance on the signal of lively music, and so regulating 
their movements as to twist up the separate cords into a single rope. 
A couple of feet of the rope being completed, the boys waited the 
inspection of the Maha Rajah of Mysore, because they might 
unravel the work, and compose the rope again according to any 
pattern which his royal highness might think it necessary to 
command. 

The last two chapters present descriptions of a granite moun- 
tain cut into a statue, and of a bamboo forest; together with the 
particulars of a visit to the Sultan of Pontiana, in Borneo. The 
result of the latter excursion implicated Sir Samuel Hood in un- 
pleasant circumstances, the manner of getting out of which are 
related by Captain Hall in such a way as to cover the memory of 
that gallant Admiral with glory. 
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We now arrive at the third volume of the Fragments, the con- 
tents of which appear to us to predominate in value far above those 
of its predecessors. ‘The author informs us that it had been his 
original intention to have made a general survey of the nature and 

ractice of the naval system of discipline, and to show the relative 
duties of the different classes of officers as well as men ; to have 
added some hints on the subject of officer-like and gentleman-like 
conduct, including a denunciation of the crimes of debt and duelling; 
and to conclude with some remarks on the proper courses of study, 
professional, scientific, and literary, which would prove most suitable 
to the object of the intellectual improvement of naval officers. But 
the space which the adequate treatment of these important ques- 
tions required, would have been altogether inconsistent with the 
plan of the work, and the Captain was therefore under the neces- 
sity of confining himself to such portions of the task as he was 
persuaded that he could make intelligible to unprofessional, and use- 
ful to naval men. 

Proceeding in the development of his plan, the Captain is re- 
solved to begin at the beginning, and brings us at once to the 
initiatory process of the commissioning of a man-of-war. This 
description includes the fitting out, the force which the ship 
is to carry, &c. When an officer is appointed to the command of 
a ship, he either goes to the Admiralty or to the dock-yard where 
the vessel is; previously, however, he must have waited on the 
Admiral who commands the outport where the dock-yard is situated, 
and then upon the Admiral who superintends the dock-yard itself. 
All these formalities completed, the next thing to do is, for the 
officer to get hold of one of what are called the warrant-officers, that 
is to say, either the boatswain, gunner, or carpenter of the ship, and 
make him hoist the pendant. The latter is a long streamer, with 
a St. George’s cross painted on a white-field in the upper part next 
the mast, with a fly or tail, either red, white, or blue, or entirely of 
the colour of the particular ensign belonging to the ship, which colour 
again is determined by that of the flag of the Admiral under whose 
orders the ship is placed. The pendant is then hoisted, and this 
is a sign to all dhoddore that the ship is commissioned ; the si 
remains permanently in its conspicuous place, never being taken 
down night or day. Now the muster-book is opened ; this is a 
book in which are entered the names of the officers and men as 
they gradually arrive. The ship, however, is not yet fitted out, and 
therefore a hulk or receiving ship is stationed alongside the newly- 
commissioned one, where the visors and men are to live in the 
meantime. ‘The marines are generally the first men on board the 
hulk, having been early drafted from the barracks; and im- 
mediately upon the officer’s taking possession of the hulk, there are 
sent from the victualling office provisions for present use, together 
with slop clothing, hammocks, bedding, &c. for the marines and 
sailors. Here, then, is the foundation at once laid of a ship’s com- 
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pany ; andthe full complement, the Captain says, may be attained 
with good management, a little patience, and a few grains of 
cheerfulness. He recommends that a public house should be 
appointed in some street frequented by seamen, and that this should 
be distinguished by a flag with the name of the ship. Some old 
and steady hand connected with the ship, and who has an interest 
in getting it properly manned, should attend this place of ren- 
dezvous, dropping in as it were on some other business, while the 
real one is to engage the sailors as they come in to consider the new 
enterprise which the ship is destined to undertake. The Captain, 
with that love of candour and fair dealing which every one would 
readily expect to find in his character, states it to be of the utmost 
consequence, that on such occasions every thing should be scrupu- 
lously avoided which could possibly come under the description of 
false pretences ; and this he insists on, not only because this recom- 
mendation is sanctioned by moral propriety, but because the im- 
policy of the contrary conduct when exposed (and exposure is 
always sure to take place) would be highly injurious to the naval 
service. The truth, he forcibly remarks, is, that Jack, with all his 
vagaries, is in the enjoyment of a ready discernment in all such 
matters, and certainly is not to be entrapped by chaff. 

Weare now advanced in our theoretical process to the completion 
of the commissioning of the ship ; and next we have to contemplate 
the Captain quite overwhelmed in his efforts to effect its equipment. 
One of the most important of his early duties is the management 
of the stowage of the ballast, for on the due distribution of the 
ballast depends, to a great extent, the sailing qualities of the 
vessel. ‘The Port Admiral then supplies the mh eh printed 
naval instructions, Admiralty statutes, and the other works of refer- 
ence appointed to be placed in the hands of seamen. The port 
regulations and orders which are habitually given, are recommended 
by the Captain to be frequently perused by the officers and crew 
of a newly-commissioned ship ; for the tribulation which results from 
even a casual neglect of these written orders is so general and 
vexatious, that no pains should be spared in order to prevent its 
occurrence. ‘The Captain makes several suggestions for the treat- 
ment of the noviciate crew, which show how practically he views 
every subject about which he is interested. hilst the reins of 
discipline should not be held too tightly, yet it would be a fatal 
error in the officer on duty to attempt to obtain popularity by 
unworthy means. His most obvious policy, because it is his safest, 
is to adopt a stern principle of fair dealing and strict propriety, 
administering equal justice to all, and affording as much indulgence 
to individuals as circumstances and sound discretion will allow. 
Captain Hall, from some facts stated by himself, seems to us to 
have hit with admirable discrimination the very delicate line of 
demarkation between justifiable lenity, and that conduct which 
would compromise discipline. It is usual for the officers, in about 
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a week after the ship has been commissioned, to assemble on board 
the hulk and appoint their servants ; then, too, the mates and mids, 
and a pretty large proportion of youngsters (sometimes these are 
only squeakers) come on board, by the authority of the Admiralty, 
to serve in due time as mids. Amongst the ceremonies performed 
in this state of infancy of the ship, is one of a very peculiar nature, 
as we are disposed to believe, sailed gammoning the bowsprit. We 
can bear testimony to the justice of the apprehension expressed by 
the Captain, that his description of this operation would not prove 
intelligible to shore-going folks. Indeed, the same conviction, that 
we meet with an inexplicable mystery, seizes us when we approach 
the details of the process of rigging a ship. These, therefore, we 
are under the necessity of passing by. The arrangements for the 
general conduct of the new community, now brought together by 
the complete fitting out of the ship, and her readiness to leave the 
harbour, are placed under the guidance of a most rigid spirit of 
regularity, which is attended with the greatest practical advantages. 
The men, says the Captain, quickly learn to feel a pride in that which 
is approved of and lauded by their officers, and there is generated 
between those who rule and are ruled, a system of co-operation 
which works smoothly, and is constantly accompanied by perfect 
cheerfulness on all dae He challenges a comparison between the 
efficiency of a ship in which the bullying and reproachful plan of 
discipline is resorted to, and that ship in which the principle of 
encouragement and affability is recognised ; and he has no doubt 
that the result of that comparison would be all in favour of the 
latter. The crew, in the former instance, so far from performing 
their duties with good will, feel a pleasure in crossing the objects 
of their hated officers, and too often wait until punishment over- 
takes them in their obstinate passiveness. But how different is the 
result where the exercise of authority is discreetly and moderately 
applied ; where indulgence is seceastod when it reasonably can ; and 
where, more particularly, no coarse or profane language, in the 
urgency of violent passion, is employed by an officer to any of his 
subordinates. It may, therefore, as the Cuptaih observes, be said 
of cheerfulness in discipline, as is stated of mercy in justice, that it 
is twice blessed, or rather, we may be permitted to add, that it is 
three times blessed, inasmuch as the benefit is not only shared b 

him who gives, and by those who take, but also by the State whic 

is so fortunate as to number such men amongst its servants. No 
man, according to every testimony that is worthy of credit, seems 
more to have thoroughly understood the advantages to be derived 
from the practical observation of the wise maxims of conduct which 
have been now indicated, than the illustrous Lord Nelson. If we 
wanted sufficient authority for knowing how this gallant hero 
governed his fleets—if we were without the irresistable testimonies 
furnished by the behaviour and actions of his men—in the absence 
of all these, we might yet have a sufficient notion of the principles 
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on which his domestic system, if we may be allowed so to call it 
was founded, in the following anecdote, which, to render it justice, 
must be related in Captain Hall’s own words : 


I remember hearing that once, during the long and weary period when 
Lord Nelson was blockading Toulon, he was joined from England by, 
line-of-battle ship, commanded by an officer who, as the story goes, had 
long applied for and expected an appointment to a cruising frigate, and 
who, in consequence of this disappointment, came growling out to join the 
fleet, in high dudgeon with the Admiralty at being condemned, as he called 
it, to the galley-slave duty of a blockade, in a wretched old tub of a 74, 
instead of ranging at large in a gay frigate over the Atlantic or the Adriatic, 
and nabbing up prizes by the dozen. It appears, farther, that he rather 
unreasonably extended a portion of his indignation to the admiral, who, of 
course, had nothing to do with his appointment; and this sulky frame of 
mind might have proved the captain’s ruin, had his admiral been any other 
than Nelson. But the -genius of that great officer appeared to delight in 
such occasions of recalling people to a sense of their duty, and directing 
their passions and motives into the channels most useful to themselves 
and their country. His invariable maxim was, that there might be found 
more good qualities than bad ones in most people, and that there existed 
scarcely any one who, by proper management, might not be induced to 
exert himself heartily to some useful public purpose. 

Be this, abstractedly, as it may, it is certain that, on the occasion 
alluded to, Lord Nelson had somehow got notice of the temper which the 
new comer had brought with him from home, and he took his wonted line 
accordingly. Knowing the officer to be a clever man, and capable of per- 
forming good service if he chose, it was Nelson’s cue to make it his choice. 
When, therefore, the captain came on board, full of irritability and provo- 
cation, the admiral took no notice, but chatted with him during breakfast 
on the news from England, and other indifferent matters, as if his guest 
had been in the best humour possible. The other, who was nursing his 
displeasure, waited only for an opportunity of exploding, when he could 
do so without a breach of decorum or of the official etiquettes of the service. 
Lord Nelson soon gave him the occasion he appeared to seek for, by beg- 
ging him to step into the after-cabin, and then asking him what he thought 
of the station, and how he should like cruising in the Levant and other 
interesting parts of the Mediterranean. 

«« Why, as to that, my lord, I am not very likely to have an opportunity 
of being able to give an answer. I am sent here against my will to join 
the blockading fleet; and here, no doubt, I am doomed to stick to the end 
of the chapter. I care nothing about the Mediterranean, and it would 
matter little if I did.” 

‘I am sorry to hear you speak in that way,” said Nelson, “ for I had 
reckoned a good deal on your activity, personal knowledge, and abilities, 
to have executed a service of some consequence in the upper parts of the 
station. In this view I have been cutting outa cruise for you, which I 
had hoped might enable you to see every thing that is interesting, and at 
the same time to execute a delicate and difficult piece of service. But, if 
you really do not fancy it, only say so: it is not a business that can be 
done well on compulsion, but must be done cheerfully. If you havea 
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mind to go, well and good; if not, I must look out for some one else : 
but you are the man I should prefer, if it be agreeable to you. Here is a 
sketch of your orders, and there is the chart; look them over at leisure, 
and make your decision.” 

As Lord Nelson spoke these words he went on deck, leaving the poor 
man bewildered at the prospect of the very employment he most desired, 
and not a little ashamed of himself for having betrayed that he had antici- 

ated so different a reception. 

The rest of the story is equally characteristic. ‘The captain most grate- 
fully accepted the admiral’s offer, sailed on the appointed service, which 
he executed with such diligence and zeal, that he actually returned to the 
bluckading fleet long within the period he was authorised to bestow on 
the cruise; and there he remained, ever afterwards performing all the 
drudgery of the blockading service, not only with zeal, but with the 
heartiest good humour, springing out of an anxious desire to manifest at 
once his respect and his affectionate devotion to the matchless officer who 
had so judiciously taught him the true path to honour. 

I should hardly have thought it necessary to point out what is the moral 
of this story, had I not been asked for it by a most judicious and reflectin 
person to whom I once related the anecdote, and who remarked that the 
sulky man got all he asked for. True: he did so; but what did Nelson, 
and, through Nelson, the country, get in return? [In the first place, the 
particular service at the outset was well and speedily performed; and, in 
the next, the tedious and harassing duty of blockading was executed with 
spirit by an officer who, had he not been thus judiciously humoured in a 
trifle, might, possibly, have imparted a tinge of discontent not only to his 
own crew, but even to the other ships of the fleet. There is but one way 
of making men exert themselves fully: and that is, by making it not only 
their duty but their pleasure to do their work, as the saying is, ‘‘ con 
umore.” This, at least, appears to have been the moral of all Nelson's 
rules.—vol. iii. pp. 73—78. 


One of the latest events in the process of fitting out a ship is 
the embarkation of the pilot; then follows the putting of the 
powder on board; and just before the sailing day the period of 
payment comes. This latter is a sort of festival; for the ship is 
surrounded by venders of all sorts in boats, who, by the exhibition 
of their various articles, constitute a scene of lively animation, 
which is calculated to excite unmixed pleasure in the beholder, 
if he did not know that the occdsion gives rise to many disgusting 
Scenes. Captain Hall alludes, evidently, to these dark transactions, 
when he declares, that right happy is, that hour when the ship is 
fairly cleared of all these annoyances, sweethearts and wives 
included, and when the sound (joyful under such circumstances) is 
heard throughout the ship of “ Up anchor!” Then, says the 
Captain, the capstan is manned, the messenger brought to, round 
fly the bars, and, as the anchor spins buoyantly up to the bows, 
the jib is hoisted, the topsails sheeted home, and off she goes 
merrily before the breeze ! : 

Naval gunnery forms the subject of an excellent chapter in this 
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volume—excellent, from the sound and practical views taken } 

the author of the best means of educating persons for a naval lifé. 
He very properly observes, that the true art of teaching a science 
is to make the pupils early acquainted with the precise difficulties 
to be overcome. Gunnery of any kind, he states, is hard; but in 
naval gunnery, the obstacles to the progress of a beginner are 
very seriously multiplied ; and even this addition is still further 
increased by this fact, that the student who has to overcome them, 
being a person in possession already of erroneous information on 
the subject, has to commence his researches by forgetting ever 

false impression which had been previously acquired. A though 
many people ridicule the idea of establishing a system of naval 
great-gun practice, and although the author himself was, up toa 
recent period, a firm opponent of such a system, still a little more 
consideration and experience have taught him better. For the 
purpose of showing how necessary, how useful, a little instruction 
in the art of firing on board is, the gallant Captain presents to us a 
highly interesting picture of the disasters which must of necessity 
attend ignorance, or rather inexperience, in the day of battle. In 
truth, the regular operations implied in the adequate employment 
of the great guns, are so essentially subjected to a law of order 
and relation, that unless that law is accurately obeyed, a great deal 
of time, trouble, and expense may be thrown away. Now it is 
laid down as a principle, (which indeed is perfectly obvious to all) 
that the great end of gunnery is to hit the enemy with the missile 
sent off in the most vulnerable of his exposed points. This is the 
end and aim of the whole artillery of a ship of war, as of all other 
depots of artillery ; and if the education of the executive body, to 
whose care this department is entrusted, be not sufficient to enable 
them to develope its natural efficiency in an adequate manner, then 
must necessarily follow a great many blunders, the like of those 
which Captain Hall points out. In describing these untoward 
results of ignorance, he says, that after a few minutes firing, the 
lower deck becomes completely filled with smoke, so as that no one 
can see two yards beyond him: the result, according to this expe- 
rienced authority is, that the men unaccustomed to such scenes, 
become confounded, and in the dilemma in which they are placed, 
necessarily throw away their most precious fire. These men think, 
that the best thing they can dois to blaze away, and that the haste 
and frequency of their shots will carry the day. In short, it 1s 
quite certain, that many abuses may arise from the working of the 
guns by merely inexperienced hands. The necessity of instructing 
the men in the practice of firing the guns has been recognised in 
many orders promulgated by the Admiralty ; but the expedients 
so authorised have been attended with failure, and so obvious has 
been this failure, that many of the practical officers of the navy 
have come forward with their written ages in proof of the 
necessity of some improvement. Captain, now Sir John Pechell, 
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wrote an able pamphlet on this subject in 1812; a considerable 
number of competent authors, since that year, have thrown fresh 
light upon the subject ; but no one has created so much interest 
in favour of naval gunnery as Sir Howard Douglas, himself not a 
navy man, but a gallant and devoted soldier. The proposals of 
Sir Howard in respect of this great branch of navy discipline, the 

resent Ministers were the only ones to adopt, and the new esta- 
flishment at Portsmouth, for the instruction of seamen-gunners, 
may be regarded as a monument of enduring eulogy to the disin- 
terested patriotism alike of Sir Howard Douglas and the Cabinet 
which patronised his useful designs. We regret that we cannot 
follow up our author in his account of this new establishment, the 
results of which must be important in their effects in improving 
the general character of our navy. 

In the next chapter, on the subject of manning the navy in 
time of war, Captain Hall, with that philosophy which native 
sound sense, innate benevolence, and long experience, alone could 
supply, stares the very delicate question of “ impressment” boldly 
in the face. The way in which the author treats this very com- 
plicated point may be held up as a model of that sort of firmness 
and discretion which, without infringing the laws of virtue and 
honour, hold on the even tenour of a course proved, by experience, 
to be, though an evil, still a necessary one, at least for a time. 
According to the Captain, whilst the present state of things re- 
mains, the abolition of impressment is impossible. Suppose a war 
to suddenly break out, says he, which involves the very safety of 
the country : it may occur under circumstances which would make 
the only hope of safety to consist in the instant equipping and man- 
ning of a large fleet of line-of-battle ships. No beanie. no attrac- 
tion, no stimulus that a government has it in its power to propose, 
will be adequate to induce a sufficiency of merchant-seamen to 
repair to the ships of war at the hour of need; and, therefore, a 
compulsory process, an insignificant evil comparatively, is to be 
preferred to a far greater one. However, the sixth chapter in this 
volume details the steps which have been taken to effect an improve- 
ment in the general system of our navy ; and he is persuaded that 
one of the immediate benefits yhich must arise from this amelio- 
ration, will be the gradual disuse of the revolting, but, as it would 
appear, indispensable, practice of impressment. The remarks in 
the chapter just noticed, naturally lead to another important branch 
of the system of discipline—viz., the custom of giving men leave to 
go ashore. We regret that our space does not permit us to follow our 
able guide through the valuable details which he supplies upon the 
branches of discipline connected with this theme: for we have still 
remaining some topics of superior interest, which it would be un- 
pardonable to exclude. 

Having traced the progress of a ship from the native period of 
her commission, through all the successive stages of her rigging, 
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storing, manning, and arming, the Captain then proceeds to show 
in what manner she may be most safely and expeditiously carried 
over the watery elements on which she is destined to live. After 
a few remarks, tending to show the benefits which a pilot, and, ins 
deed, every person on board a vessel, derives from an unclouded 
moon at night, Captain Hall goes on to explain his own particular 
obligations to that benevolent luminary, as incurred particularly on 
the occasion of his first visit to the mighty river of La Plata. He 
then dwells, for a few pages, on the mysterious connexion which 
exists between the moon and the tides; and he states, that the 
intimate knowledge of the influence of the planet on the waters 
possessed by Lord Cochrane, enabled that distinguished officer so 
to take advantage of the high surf on the coast of Peru, as to 
ensure success to his most daring enterprises in that quarter. In 
truth, the instances are very numerous in which the indirect in- 
fluence of the moon, or the direct benefit of her light, modifies the 
operations of seamanship in all climates. It is, however, between 
the tropics that the full splendour of the moon is exhibited. Thus, 
to sail on a moonlight night, amid such scenery as the Straits of 
Sunda, or Sincapore, or Malacca, constitutes, according to Captain 
Hall, the beau ideal of navigation ; and he is selohishot, that whilst 
such exquisite pleasures are accessible to the members of the Yacht 
Clubs, these wealthy persons should be content with their ac- 
customed tiny, minnow-like voyages. 

But the genuine triumph of the moon, however useful her do- 
minion over the ocean may be, is that of conducting her votaries 
round the world, and leading them into remote places, with as 
much security as though these distant seas and bays were amongst 
the most familiar with which the pilot was acquainted. The me- 
thod by which the moon is av available, in this respect, 18 
explained in a very intelligible manner by Captain Hall. In the 
daily revolution of the earth, each spot will have the sun upon its 
meridian in succession. The meridian is a plane passing through the 
zenith of the place and both the poles. Now, the moment when the 
sun’s centre reaches the plane of the place beneath it on the earth, 
that moment is said to be noon. ‘The circuit of the globe consists 
of 360 degrees, and these, in familiar language, may be said to be 
passed over by the sun in the course of twenty-four hours. This 
calculation, then, shows, that during every hour, fifteen of these 
degrees exactly are traversed (still speaking in accordance with 
vulgar notions) by the sun. This being the case, it must be very 
pie. my that the farther we are from the direction in which the 
sun rises, the later will be our noon, and the amount of the dif- 
ference will always be exactly measured by the difference in degrees 
between the places. Thus, then, we say, that if one place is dis- 
tant from another, in a straight westerly direction, by fifteen de- 

rees, in the latter it will be noon when it is one o’clock in the 
Socaee: so that if in travelling we chanced to stop exactly at noon 
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in the more westerly place, and if we had a chronometer which 
would tell us accurately the time at the other, we should be imme- 
diately able, by a comparison, to determine the distance of the 
two. Suppose, then, 1t was of consequence for a traveller to find 
out how far he was from England, what would be his course? He 
would briif¥ out an English clock or chronometer, he would keep it 
going precisely as it was kept at home, and he would take measures 
for finding out the moment when the sun reached the meridian of 
the place he was in. He would now see that Ais noon took place 
precisely at four by his English clock ; he would then conclude that 
he was separated from his country by the whole of the distance 
which it took the sun four hours in passing ; and, finally, he would 
know how much that distance actually was, because the rate of the 
movement round the circuit of the earth is exactly fifteen degrees 
in an hour. And this, in fact, is merely a familiar way of putting 
what is done every day. Ships’ captains and land travellers, who 

roceed to great distances, as to India, South America, New Zea- 
land, the Friendly or South Sea islands, are in the habit of consi- 
dering themselves as going either westward or eastward from 
Greenwich, which place is now made the integral point of longi- 
tude. They carry out chronometers which will always tell them 
when it is noon at Greenwich, and by the simple process already 
described, they can find out their distance tina Greenwich in 
either direction. 

But all that we have been now repeating is about the sun, 
whereas we set out with promising to speak of a triumph of the 
moon. It is necessary, however, to explain, that of the methods 
most proper to adopt of working out the problem, that by observing 
the moon is one of the first. This planet, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, moves like all planets from the west to the east, and com- 
pletes the circuit of the heavens once in every month. By calcu- 
lating exactly the time which she takes to perform this revolution, 
it will be found that the rate of her course is some little more than 
half a degree per hour : or, as nautical men express it, her apparent 
motion amongst the stars, which is most easily observed by instru- 
ments in ships at sea, amounts to about one minute of space to two 
minutes of time. At any given moment, then, the exact situation 
of the moon, in relation to the sun, or any of the planets or stars, 
may be determined by actual observation ; and when so found, is 
submitted to the following process :—The observer refers to the 
nautical almanack, where . will see the situation in which it had 
been calculated that the moon would appear at that particular 
moment, according to Greenwich time: so that, as the ilustrious 

ollaston expressed it, the moon became the hand of a great 
Greenwich clock, seen all over the world, with which you can com- 
pare the chronometer, to see how it differs and how it goes ; you 
then compare it with the sun, as a clock of the place. 

Thus, the whole object of the inquiries resolves itself into the 
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simple knowledge of the facts, what is the hour of the day at 
Greenwich,;and what is the moment of noon at the place of ob- 
servation : the first information is obtained, as we have seen, either 
from the place of the moon, or from the English chronometer ; for, 
as we have also remarked, that, by the position of the moon, the 
Greenwich time may be Siedevanadl at any place, just a®accurately 
as if the clock of that place were to strike with such power as to 
make itself heard throughout the earth. In this way the distance, 
anywhere from east to west, or vice versa—in other words, the 
longitude—may be found out ; whilst another method is employed 
for discovering the distance from north to south, or vice versa,being 
the relative situation called latitude. 

The latitude of a given spot in the ocean, or on land—that is to 
say, its distance north or south from the mid-point between the 
poles, in short, from the equator—is discovered by a process still 
more simple. If there were a blazing star fixed in each pole of the 
heavens, this would be the effect, that whilst an observer at either 
pole would see the star exactly over his head, an observer under 
the equator would see the same star in the horizon. But then 
there is no star exactly in this position ; and it is of no consequence 
that there is not, for the process that we might be enabled to carry 
on through the medium of such an instrument can be made just 
as effective by a knowledge of the distance of any star from the 
pole. Now, the simple course on board for determining the lati- 
tude is this, that the moment when either the sun, moon, any of 
the planets, or, in short, any star whose place in the heavens is well 
ascertained, comes to the meridian of the ship where the observer 
is, its altitude is measured by a sextant. But the distance of the 
bright object from the pole is already determined, and that distance 
being allowed to correct the altitude, the result is the latitude. 
These interesting facts, however, must no longer detain us from a 
highly curious account given, at the close of his work, by Captain 
Hall, of his intercourse with Sir Walter Scott, in the autumn of 
1831, 

In the summer of the year just mentioned, the public were 
struck with alarm by the intelligence that the man whose mind 
had long supplied the means of moral recreation, which towered 
above all competition during his era, was nearly sinking under the 
fatal law of mortality. His medical advisers 5 Sie a change of 
scene essential to his improvement, and advised him, accordingly, 
to go abroad. There were many objections urged by Sir Walter, 
some of them with justice: but the whole seemed capable of being 
got rid of, could the patient be put on board a ship of war. To 
bring about so pace a result, Mr. Robert Cadell, one of Sir 
Walter’s most intimate friends, wrote to Captain Hall a private 
letter, engaging him to give his advice as to the course of poe: 
ing. The Coslain, by some accident, did not receive the letter 
until late in the day: but the moment after he read it,. he 
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hastened to the Admiralty. Sir James Graham, the first lord, was 
just dressing for dinner at the time ; but, on the instant, when he 
was told who the messenger and what his errand were, he received 
the former. He cordially entered into all the feelings of the Cap- 
tain, and made arrangements which enabled the latter to write the 
same evening to Sir Walter, stating that the ship Barham, Captain 
Pigott, would sail shortly for Malta, and that a place in it would be 

rovided for the object of their mutual sympathies. ‘‘ How the 
Rtalte are to be arranged,” said Sir James, with a kindness which 
does him the greatest credit, “is of no great consequence ; leave 
all that to me ; I beg you will write to Sir Walter at once, and say 
that his passage shall be arranged in the manner most agreeable 
to his wishes, and that he may set out on his journey south as soon 
as he can make it convenient todo so, certain that all things shall 
be got in readiness for him.” Such was the language of Sir James 
Graham on the occasion; and the promises on the part of the 
government, made by him, were more than realized by the subse- 
quent performance. Sir Walter was, nevertheless, uniformly averse 
to the scheme of a voyage, even recommended as it was by the 
munificent offer of his Majesty of a birth in a ship of war. It was 
well known to his intimate friends, that one of the chief motives 
of this reluctance was his conscientious anxiety to relieve himself 
from his creditors ; for when his physician Dr. Abercrombie, of 
Edinburgh, told him to abridge his mental labours, and not to con- 
tinue writing so constantly as he did, the baronet used to exclaim, 
“T tell you what it is, doctor, Molly, when she puts the kettle on, 
might just as well say, ‘ kettle, kettle, don’t boil.’” Ultimately, 
however, his opposition gave way, and by easy stages he performed 
the long journey from Abbotsford to London. Captain Hall im- 
mediately waited on Sir Walter, and offered to accompany him to 
Portsmouth, to assist in making such arrangements as the voyage 
might require. But the offer was declined, and it was only after he 
ha ealled in Captain Hall to settle a little difficulty as to whether 
he should make a present to Captain Pigott after the voyage, that 
he saw reason for permitting the author to accompany him down. 
The reception of Sir Walter at Portsmouth, and the emulation 
which was manifested by persons of every description to pay honour 
to him, form a memorable example of the estimation in which he 
stood with the world. The attention of Captain Pigott to the 
state of the accommodations for Sir Walter and his family on 
board, can never be forgotten. To the general credit of our heroic 
navy, the lieutenant governor, Sir John Campbell, and the other 
authorities of the place, offered to him all the facilities which they 
could severally command, in order to render his sojourn at Ports- 
mouth as pleasant as possible: whilst the port-admiral, Sir Thos. 
Foley, 9 era his yacht and the flag-ship’s lard under the orders 
of Sir Walter. Sir Michael Seymour heard the illustrious patient, 
hint that his daughters would like to see an anchor made, he him- 
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self being too weak to accompany them. The very next day a 
message was received by the family to say that a large anchor was 
to be forged, and to know what hour the ladies would name for the 


process. Some further anecdotes of Sir Walter we shall extract 
from the volume itself : 


Though Sir Walter walked but little, and with some difficulty, he 
appeared to have no objection to seeing company. The fountain accord- 
ingly overflowed all day long. Every mortal that could by any means get 
an introduction, and some even without, paid their respects: and durin 
the last three days, when his spirits revived, he had something to say to 
every visitor. He declined seeing no one, and never showed anything but 
the most cordial good will, even to those who came professedly to see the 
show. One day an old acquaintance of mine, a seaman of the name of 
Bailey, the Admiral’s messenger, after much humming and hawing, 
and excise-making, asked whether it were possible for him to get a 
sight of Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ in order to hear him speak.” Nothing I told 
him was more easy; for when, as usual, he brought the letters from the 
post-office, he had only to send up word to say, that he wished to deliver 
them in person. Next morning, accordingly, the waiter said to me at the 
breakfast table, ‘‘ Bailey, Sir, says that he must deliver Sir Walter's letters 
to himself, and that you told him so.”’ Sir Walter looked towards me and 
laughed ; but when the honest fellow’s wishes were explained, he desired 
him to be sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘‘I hope you are 
satisfied now you have heard me speak.”’ 


‘*T sent three men off yesterday, Sir,” said Bailey, ‘‘to enter for the 
Barham—all because you are going in her.”’ 


«They'll at all events find a good ship and a good captain, that I am 
very sure of,”’ replied Sir Walter. 

*« That’s something of a compliment certainly,” he continued when the 
door was shut; ‘‘ but I hold the greatest honour yet which has been paid to 
my celebrity, was by a fishmonger in London last week, who was applied 
to by the servant of the house in which I was living for some cod, I believe 
for dinner ; but it being rather late in the day, there was none left. On 
the servant’s mentioning who it was wanted for, the fishmonger said that 
altered the matter, and that if a bit was to be had in London for love or 
money, it should be at my disposal. Accordingly, the man himself actually 
walked up with the fish all the way from Billingsgate to Sussex Place, in 
the Regent’s Park. Now, if that is not substantial literary reputation, I 
know not what is !” 

Sir Walter’s health was such that he could take but little exercise. He 
complained chiefly of weakness in his legs; but he managed generally 
once a day to walk’for about half an hour on the ramparts between the 
platform and the south-east bastion, that on which the flag-staff is planted. 
He used generally to rise between six and seven, and then to come to the 
drawing-room, where he commenced writing his diary in a thick quarto 
book, bound in calf skin. I took care always to be up and dressed before 
he left his room, ready to give him my arm, without which assistance he 
found it difficult at times to get along. I saw him once attempt to walk, 
without even his stick, from the breakfast table to that on which his writing 
desk stood ; but he made poor work of it, and I heard him say, as he crept 
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along, with more bitterness of tone than usually entered into his expres- 
sions, ‘‘It is hard enough (or odd enough) that I should now be just 
beginning again, at sixty years of age, what I left off,.after my severe ill- 
ness, at ten.” 

He said to me one morning, pointing to his MS. book, ‘“‘ Do you keep a 
diary? I suppose, of course, you have kept one all your life ?’’ I men- 
tioned what my practice had been in that respect, and added some- 
thing about the difficulty of writing anything while engaged with the 
printer’s devils. ) 

« Ay! ay! that’s true,” he ejaculated with a sigh—‘‘too true. Forl 
fear that a great part of my present illness has been brought on by too 
much working. Let me warn you Captain, it is a very dangerous thing.to 


»? 


over-WOrk. 


He then began a conversation about his affairs ; and upon my accidentally 
mentioning the name of his publisher, Mr. Robert Cadell, of Edindurgh, he 
said, with another sigh, ‘‘ Ah! if I had been in our excellent friend Cadell’s 
hands during all the course of my writing for the public, I should now un- 
doubtedly have been worth acouple of hundred thousand pounds, instead of 
having to work myself to pieces to get out of debt.” 

I ventured to remark, that, but for the illness of which he spoke, it was 
perhaps all the better; for, ever since the period of his difficulties, he had 
been influenced by a more generous and disinterested motive for exertion 
than any which a mere wish to make money could supply. 

“Perhaps so,” he answered; ‘‘no writer should ever make money his 
sole object, or even his chief object. Money-making is not the proper 
business of a manof letters. Yet, on the other hand, the professed money- 
making gentlemen (my creditors I mean) must admit, that although I have 
been working in their line lately, it has been for their benefit, not my own. 
In fact, as I said before, 1 think I have overdone the thing, and may have 
brought on some of this illness by excess of mental exertion. Where it 
will all end, I know not. I am giving myself a chance, I understand, by 
making this journey—and one can die any where.” » 

‘It occurs to me,” I observed, ‘‘ that people are apt to make too much 
fuss about the loss of fortune, which is one of the smallest of the great evils 
of life, and ought to be among the most tolerable.” 

“ ~. you call it a small misfortune to be ruined in money matters?” he 
asked. - : 


‘It is not so painful, at all events, as the loss of friends.” 
‘“T grant that,” he said. 


“‘ As the loss of character ?”’ 

‘‘ True again.” 

‘* As the loss of health ?” 

‘‘ Ay there you have me,” he muttered to himself, in a tone so melan- 
choly, that I wished I had not spoken. 
_ “What is the loss of fortune to the loss of peace of mind ?” I continued. 

“In short,” said he playfully, ‘‘ you will make it out that there is no 
harm in a man’s being plunged over head and ears in adebt he cannot remove.” 

“Much depends, I think, on how it was incurred, and what efforts are 
made to redeem it—at least if the sufferer be a right-minded man.” 

**T hope it does,” he said cheerfully and firmly. 

In order to give the subject a bend towards something less serious, I ob- 
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served that I thought a whitlow on the tip of an author’s finger, on the right 
hand (which was my case at the moment), was no small misfortune. 

“Yes,” remarked Sir Walter; ‘for it is certainly anything but an 
amusement to write with the left hand.”’ 

It may be interesting to persons engaged in literary pursuits to mention, 
that several years before the period of which I am now speaking, when Sir 
Walter Scott dined with me in Edinburgh, I took an opportunity of asking 
him how many hours a day be could write for the press with effect ? 

“I reckon,” he answered, ‘‘ five hours and a half a day as very good 
work for the mind, when it is engaged in original eomposition. I can ve 
seldom reach six hours: and I suspect that what is written after five or six 
hours’ hard mental labour is not worth much.” 

I asked him how he divided these hours ? 

“I try to get two or three of them before breakfast,” he said, ‘‘ and the 
remainder as soon after as may be, so as to leave the afternoon free to 
walk or ride, or read, or be idle.” 

This conversation, it is material to observe, took place in Edinburgh, be- 
fore Sir Walter gave up his office as Clerk of Session, and his answers, I 
suspect, referred chiefly to those holiday portions of the year which he spent 
at Abbotsford when the court was not sitting. But, from something he 
said at the time, I was led to infer that he adopted the same limitations on 
his mental labours even when fixed in Edinburgh by the law courts. The 
duties of his office being of a light or mechanical nature, which required no 
great effort of thought, were probably not taken into the calculation. 

But after he quitted the Court of Session, and was left completely free, I 
have reason to believe that his intense and chivalrous anxiety to disentangle 
himself from debts, which would have driven most other men to despair, 
led him greatly to exceed the judicious limits he formerly considered neces- 
sary, not only to his health, but, according to his own showing, to the good 
quality of his writings. I have even heard that, latterly, with the same 
noble spirit, he sometimes actually worked for ten, twelve, and even four- 
teen hours a day, instead of five or six! And from many expressions he 
let fall at Portsmouth, I am satisfied that he ascribed the demolition of his 
health mainly to this cause.—vol iii. pp. 303—311. 


Sometimes Sir Walter, forgetting his weakness, in the ardour 
with which he engaged in some subject of particular preference to 
his imagination, would rise up and walk so as scarcely to justify the 
notion that he was labouring under ill health at all. Thus, one 
morning in particular, he appeared very early in Captain Hall’s 
apartment, and, flourishing his stick, challenged the Captain to a 
walk on the ramparts. He was in great spirits during the time, 
and told some of his pleasantest stories with all the force and skill 
which he was so capable of exercising in his days of rudest health. 
Among other strange narratives, Sir Walter told his companion that 
when about two years of age, he was placed under the care of a 
nursery maid, and, for the purpose of curing his ricketty bones, 
was taken by her to his grand uncle in the country. “ My ail- 
ments,” continued the author of Waverly, “ were only brought to 
a speedy conclusion, for my nurse, whose head appears to have been 
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turned by some love craze or another, resolved to put me to death. 
With this view she carried me to the moors, and having laid me on 
the heather, pulled out her scissors, and made the necessary pre- 
parations for cutting my throat.” The Captain was almost petri- 
fied, and eagerly inquired how he escaped? To this question Sir 
Walter replied with the utmost sang-froid, “ I suppose the infant 
smiled in her face, and she could not go on.” 


During the period of his stay at Portsmouth, which lasted rig 
week, Captain Hall had various opportunities of speaking to Sir 
Walter respecting his novels. The _— had fortunately become 
the purchaser of his manuscript of the Antiquary, which he had 

urchased at the sale by auction ; and having mentioned the fact, 

ir Walter asked for the manuscript, saying, that he would write in 
one of the pages some remarks upon it, as it was one of his greatest 
favourites. It was then, however, in London; but Captain Hall, 
determined upon availing himself of the opportunity of getting into 
his possession so important an addition to his relics of the great 
man, immediately sent for the manuscript, and had it down the next 
day. It was placed before Sir Walter, who, in less than an hour, in- 
dited the following epistle : 


“My pear Captain Hatt, 

“‘ As the wind seems determinately inflexible, | cannot employ my spare 
time better than in making a remark or two on this novel, which, as you 
are kind enough to set an ideal value upon [it], will perhaps be enhanced in 
that respect, by receiving any trifling explanations and particulars, [and by 
your learning] that among the numerous creatures of my imagination, the 
author has had a particular partiality for the Antiquary. It is one of the 
very few of my works of fiction which contains a portrait from life, and it 
is the likeness of a friend of my infancy, boyhood, and youth—a fact detected 
at the time by the acuteness of Mr. James Chalmers, solicitor-at-law in 
London. This gentleman, remarkable for the integrity of his conduct in 
business, and the modesty of his charges, had been an old friend and corre- 
spondent of my father’s, in his more early and busy days; and he continued 
to take an interest in literary matters to the end of a life prolonged beyond 
the ordinary limits. He took, accordingly, some trouble to discover the 
author; and when he read the Antiquary, told my friend, William Erskine, 
that he was now perfectly satisfied that Walter Scott, of whom personally 
he knew really nothing, was the author of these mysterious works of fiction ; 
for that the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, was drawn from 
the late George Constable, of Wallace Craigie, of Dundee, whodined, when in 
Edinburgh, twice orthrice with my father every week, and used to speak of my 
sayings and doings as [those of] a clever boy. I was extremely surprised 
at this detection, for I thought I had taken the utmost care to destroy 
every trace of personal resemblance. I had no reason to suspect that any one 
in London could have recollected my friend, who had been long dead, and 
[who had] lived in strict retirement during the last years of his life. I:took 
an opportunity to inquire after the general recollection which survived of my 
old friend, on an occasion when I chanced to be ‘o’er the water,’ as we say. 
His house was in ruins, his property feued for some commercial [purpose], 
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and I found him described less as a humourist—which was his real charac- 
ter—than as a miser and a misanthrope, qualities which merely tinged his 
character. I owed him much for the kindness with which he treated me. 
I remember particularly, when I resided for a time at Prestonpans with my 
aunt, Miss Janet Scott—one of those excellent persons, who devote their 
ease and leisure to the care of some sick relation—George Constable chose 
to fix his residence [in the neighbourhood]—I have always thought from 
some sneaking kindness for my aunt, who, though not in the van of youth, 
had been a most beautiful woman. Atleast we three walked together every 
day in the -world, and the Antiquary was my familiar companion. He taught 
me to read and understand Shakspeare. He explained the field of battle of 
Prestonpans, of which he had witnessed the horrors from a safe distance. 
Many other books he .read to us, and showed a great deal of dramatic hu- 
mour. I have mentioned [this] in the recent, or author’s edition [of the 
Waverley Novels], but less particularly than I would wish you to know. 
“The sort of preference which I gave, and still give, this work, is from 
its connexion with the early scenes of my life. And here am I seeking 
health at the expense of travel, just as was the case with me in my tenth 
year. Well! I am not the first who has ended life as he began, and is 
bound to remember with gratitude those who have been willing to assist him 


in his voyage, whether in youth or in age, amongst whom I must include old 
George Constable and yourself. ““Watter Scort. 


“ Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831.”’—vol. iii. pp. 324—328. 


Multiplied as have been the subjects treated and illustrated by 
Captain Hall, to which we have now directed the reader’s attention, 
yet it is only justice in us to apprise the reader that this paper, ex- 
tensive as it may appear, falls very short indeed of being any thin 
like a representation of the invaluable merit of the work. All that 
the man of the world, the incessant traveller, can collect—all that the 
admirable scholar can discriminate—all that experience and high 
honour, and a well-considered attention to the moral character of 
men—all that these qualifications or virtues can induce any indivi- 
dual to accomplish for the benefit of his species, may now be said to 
have been completed by Captain Hall in as efficient a manner, and 
with as great a chance of proving profitable to others, as even his 
excellent heart could desire: and that, we believe, is a standard 
which implies no contracted amount of good. 








Art. Il.—The Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted by Dr. Lardner, 
Sc. &c. Useful Arts. A Treatise on the Progressive Im: 
een ae and Present State of the Manufactures in Metal. 


ol. II. Iron and Steel.. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 
1833. 


Never did a man give a better proof of his fitness for the execution 
of a given work than Postlethwayte, when, in his Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce, he observed that “ These are the arts 
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which keep the mass of the people in useful action, and their minds 
engaged upon inventions, beneficial to the whole community ; and 
this is the grand preservative against that barbarism and brutality 
which ever attend an indolent and inactive stupidity; the due culti- 
vation, therefore, of practical manual arts in a nation, has a greater 
tendency to polish and humanize mankind than mere speculative 
science, however refined and sublime it may be.” This is the 
language of true philosophy; and it is of deep importance that 
men, capable of the depth of thought and of investigation, which 
Postlethwayte so undoubtedly possessed, should exclusively be the 
organs of communication between science and the people, and for 
this very sufficient reason, that individuals of this order of mind 
will more expeditiously, and more widely diffuse amongst the public, 
the knowledge of those true principles in the industrious processes 
of a nation which form the proper objects of contemplation. The 
mantle of Postlethwayte seems to have been caught by the author 
of the present work, who has, with great success, followed the 
footsteps of his master in elucidating the moral effect of the pro- 
gress of manufactures. Under these circumstances, it is not neces- 
sary that we should make the least apology for inviting the reader’s 
attention to the series of interesting facts which are stated in the 
present work, the practical nature of which will give to those de- 
tails an attraction that must prove extensive in its influence. 

The volume before us embraces a description of the various 
instruments, for whatever use employed, which, from the earliest to 
the latest times, have been composed of iron, or its modification 
called steel. Commencing with cutting instruments, the author 
presents us with the most reasonable of the conjectures. made 
with respect to the earliest employment of cutting instruments. 
It is orihable that these consisted, in ancient times, of shells and 
sharp stones ; at all events, we know that the use of such imple- 
ments for cutting existed as far back as authentic history enables 
us to go, and that when they began to be disused, it was only in 
consequence of the substitution of brass, or some other alloy of 
copper, for the purpose. Brass was intimately known to the ancient 
Greeks at the time of the Trojan war; and the monuments of Egypt, 
it is likewise ascertained, were chiseled with brass instruments ; 
but neither of these two cultivated nations knew any thing of iron 
or steel. ‘This, however, isa doubtful matter, and nothing decisive 
can be maintained about it. However, no obscurity exists as to 
the fact, that up to Queen Elizabeth’s time, we imported all our 
knives from abroad. It is not quite clear at what period we ven- 
tured to attempt to supply ourselves ; we only know, that in the 
reign of Edward III. Sheffield was celebrated for these wares ; and 
that when the town became so important as to require the attention 
of the legislature, the Acts of Parliament re isang it always re- 
ferred to it for its hardware manufactures. ye 1624, we find the 
manufacturers of Sheffield incorporated, by virtue of an Act, for 
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the good order and government of the makers of knives, sickles, 
shears, and other il wares, in Hallamshire and parts near 
adjoining. The Act now mentioned positively enjoined, as a uni- 
form regulation, that the manufacturers should strike on their 
wares such mark, and such only, as should be assigned to them by 
the officers of the company. The value of this provision was de- 
veloped in a most conspicuous manner in the case of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s assassination. When the Duke fell, the knife was 
found in his body ; it was referred to the London cutlers, who soon 
declared it to be Sheffield manufacture. An officer was sent down, 
and found that a cutler at that place had sold that knife and another 
to Lieutenant Felton, who shortly before was recruiting in Sheffield, 
and who paid him ten-pence each for the same. The poor cutler 
was beonght up to London, but his innocence being very soon esta- 
blished, he was sent back, and the expenses of his journey defrayed 
by the government. : 

The history of knives and forks, from their first introduction 
into this country, is next proceeded in. ‘The knives principally 
made are table-knives ; Malay or Dutch knives, for exportation to 
the colonies ; pen and pocket knives; the piece, or sportsman’s knives. 

The oldest fork of which any account can be traced is that of 
Henry IV. of France, which is still preserved at Pan. This im- 
present, Beckmann thinks it probable, came over to us from Italy, 

ut when, is merely conjectural. 

The process of manufacturing that highly interesting, very 
useful, and popular instrument, the razor, is given at considerable 
length. In the first instance, the blade is formed on the anvil from 
a bar of the best highly carbonated cast steel ; as the edge, which 
is required to be so much thinner than the back, is merely beaten 
into this state, so the material must be fully capable, by its quality, 
of sustaining with impunity such violence. Some workmen, how- 
ever, have acquired such tact in the performance of this task, that 
they are able to bring the razor so near to its perfect state, that a 
little whetting only is necessary to qualify it as an efficient abrading 
utensil. There is a belief, even amongst cutlers, that decarbo- 
nization, during, for instance, the time that a razor-blade rusts in 
the air or under ground, is a source of improvement to its practical 

wers ; and it was, no doubt, from such an impression, that Weiss, 
of the Strand, the celebrated surgical instrument-maker, purchased 
the wrought iron with which the piles, on the removal of og1 London 
bridge, were found to be shod. The parts of the process requiring 
the greatest care and skill are, in the first place, the smithing; then 
the hammering of the blade, after it becomes cool, for the pur- 
pone of giving to the structure the necessary compactness. The 

ardening and tempering of the blade can only be safely and cer- 
tainly effected by the practice of intermediately passing it from the 
forger to the grinder ; and this is done for the purpose of allowing 
the latter to remove, by a slight application of the stone, whatever 
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of a scale or coating may be present to hinder the uniform 7 
cation of the water and heat employed in these processes. ut 
this course is rarely adopted, and the blade is finally carried to the 
grinding wheel, where it acquires its prope and uniform concavity 
of surface, and its exquisite polish. After leaving the hands of 
the grinder, the blade undergoes the stage of glazing. This 
glazing is nothing more than a smoothing of the sides of the razor, 
which is effected by applying it to the lap. The latter instrument 
is composed of a trundle of wood, with a rim formed of an alloy of 
lead and tin, the surface of which is covered with flour emery; it 
revolves with amazing speed. When the glazier has done his part, 
the tortured blade is applied to the buff or polisher, which may be 
regarded as a more delicate modification of the glazing process. 
The buff is a solid wheel, covered with thick soft leather, which is 
dressed with crocus marle ; its revolutions are slower than those of 
the former machine, and, by its operations, the blade is endowed 
with that rich black lustre so peculiarly characteristic of the finest 
steel wares. The handle of the razor blade is formed of ver 
various materials ; but the articles most generally used for this 
purpose consist of horn, ivory, tortoise-shell, and sometimes, though 
rarely, of pearl. 

Simple as a pair of scissors appears to be, yet it is no less true, 
that the cost of the workmanship is greater in proportion to the 
first cost of the raw material, than it is in almost any other instance 
of a hardware article. ‘The diversity of shape is not greater than 
the variety of price; for whilst a single pair is sometimes set down 
at ten guineas in an invoice, whole thousands of scissors of another 
description are sent yearly to South America and the East Indies, 
which fetch no more than somewhat about three-pence a dozen. 
A half-crown pair is made in the following way:—The blade is 
forged on the anvil from a bar of steel, and is cut off with a chisel, 
with the quantity necessary for the shank and bow. The rough 
blade is called the mould, and a small hole is punched thror gh it, 
which is nothing more than the rudimentary state of the bow, which 
is afterwards completely developed by hammering. The next pro- 
cess is putting the article into the fire to soften it, after which it is 
submitted to the filer, who gives it the necessary symmetry, and 
whose especial duty it is to bore the hole for the connecting screw, 
by which the two blades are held in proper position. In this state 
it is taken under the protection of the grinder, who gives to the 
blade that peculiar flexed surface which is so essential to the con- 
stitution of a scissors. The blades are then placed in the hands of 
women, who make the bows and the ornaments, and then are re- | 
turned to the workshop, where the nuptials between the two are 
celebrated, and are made as it were one, or, as the cant phrase is, 
are inade to walk and talk well together. This, however, is only a 
small part of the process ; for in the state just described, they are 
completely enveloped in fine iron wire, when the screw is taken out, 
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and the blades and shanks are hardened by the usual process. 
The wire being stripped off, the blades are again sent to the grinder, 
and at last obtain in his hands the completion of their development. 
They are finally returned to the workman, who inserts the screw, 
and makes the scissors completely fit for use. 

Upon the subjects of scythes and sickles, two important imple- 
ments in agriculture, we must allow the author to descant in person: 


Scythes and sickles, especially the former, are at present manufactured 
in various parts of the country. By far the greater proportion, however, of 
both of these descriptions of reaping instruments are made by workmen 
scattered over a district extending about six miles south of Sheffield, and 
which district has been the seat of this staple for at least three hundred 
years, The sanguinary persecution of the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, 
which compelled so many protestant families to seek, as refugees in this 
country, the exercise of that liberty of conscience which, as citizens, they 
were denied in their own, was, as is well known, the means of bringing 
into England many of those useful arts which have ever since flourished. 
Amongst these fugitives came over a party of Flemings, whose occupation 
had been the manufacture of the class of instruments now under consider- 
ation. These artists were invited or encouraged by the then Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to fix their residence in the neighbourhood of the town, in the rising 
celebrity of which he felt so much interest. The patronage of a protestant 
nobleman, whose influence was so considerable, and the proximity of a 
town where the manufacture of edge tools was so largely carried on, were 
favouring circumstances: the foreigners accordingly settled themselves, the 
scythe-makers in the parish of Norton, and the sickle-makers in the parish 
of Eckington, parochial adjacencies forming together the northern extremity 
of the county of Derby. : 

In all probability, the first settlers divided their industry between 
manufactures and agriculture, an arrangement by no means obliterated 
among their descendants and successors at this day. The nearness of 
these artificers to the town of Sheffield enables them to take every advan- 
tage resulting from the cheapness or the qualities of iron and steel suitable 
for their purposes. On this account, and the goodness of the workman- 
ship, the scythes and sickles of this neighbourhood are extensively known, 
and in high reputation both at home and abroad, especially the sickles— 
the greater part even of those vended in the name of celebrated dealers in 
other districts of the country, being, in fact, furnished to such dealers 
either in a finished, or more generally in a rough state, by the sicklesmiths 
of Ridgway, Troway, or Mosbrough. Sickles, like most other edge tools, 
are usually marked with some distinguishing corporation or other mono- 
gram, which gives confidence to the purchaser, and, consequently, a value 
to the article in the market. 

Scythes are composed of iron and steel; the former forming the back 
and thicker portion of the blade, and the latter constituting the edge. 
Good sheer steel ought to be used, the process of sheering having freed it 
from flaws by the welding of all loose parts; but bar steel in the blister 
state, or as it comes from the converting furnace, is not unfrequently 
worked up for this purpose, as being much cheaper than the other sort. 
The two metals, which have been manufactured of a sufficient substance to 
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form their respective portions of the blade, are cut into proper measures, 
and then welded together throughout their length; the iron rod»being left 
go as to extend several inches beyond the steel, for the purpose of forming 
the tang of the scythe. The blade is then drawn out, by means of hammer- 
ing on the anvil, to its proper size and shape, by the maker and striker, the 
back being at the same time left of considerable strength. This thick back 
is in the next place knocked up, or partially overlapped, so as to forma 
strong band or swell of iron along the outer margin, for the purpose of 
stiffening the blade. This operation is readily performed by the hammer- 
man, who, placing the red-hot blade inclining a little with the edge upward, 
and the thick part upon the anvil, strikes it with the peal or sharper end of 
his hammer, the other workman, meanwhile, propping it on the opposite 
side with an iron tool, to prevent it from sliding along upon the anvil with 
every stroke. This bending or turning up of the back is still further per- 
fected upon a shape-iron, and by finally squaring and making fine the work 
upon the acute edge of the anvil, which is adapted for this purpose. The 
blade is then smithed, #. e. cool-hammered, set, and hardened in the usual 
manner, and afterwards tempered, by drawing it carefully. over the hearth- 
fire: after being again examined, it is carried to the grinding wheel. 

The stones used for the grinding of scythes are of the largest size, being 
from six to eight feet in diameter, and ten or twelve inches in thickness. 
The neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne is celebrated for excellent 
grindstones, including some of a peculiar grit used by the scythe makers. 
The face, instead of being quite flat, is convex ; or a segment of a circle, 
nearly agreeing with the concave line of the edge of the blade, which is 
shaped by an application to the stone. The stone runs in a trough of 
water, and in a direction contrary to that of grindstones in general ; 
namely, towards instead of from the workman, who consequently sits before 
rather than behind the stone. His position, however, can hardly, with pro- 
priety, be called sitting ; for, although he has a sort of seat or saddle firmly 
chained to the timbers, like a knife-grinder’s horsing, he, at the same time, 
rests upon his feet, his body hanging in such a position over the stone, that 
he is enabled to throw his whole weight upon the work. The blade, during 
this operation, is held with the back from the grinder, under a strip of wood 
extending nearly over its entire length. After having been passed over a 
glazier of emery, and set, by striking it with a hammer on an anvil, or a 
block of wood, somewhat after the manner of setting a saw, the blade is 
varnished on the back, and oiled on the bright parts, after which it is 
ready for packing. Scythes, when made up for the market, are tied in 
bundles of a dozen together, and closely wrapped over with a straw band 
from the heels to the points, the maker’s name being struck upon that part 
which is exposed.—vol. ii. pp. 51—53. 


In the history of military weapons, our author is under the ne- 
cessity of penetrating very far back into the obscurity of early times, 
to trace the original application of the metals as instruments of 
defence. Those formerly used in warfare, before the invention of 
gunpowder, consisted of spears, axes, and swords. Spain, at the 
era of what are called the middle ages, was celebrated for its manu- 
facture of swords, and to this day a prejudice exists in favour of 
such Spanish articles. The manufactory of Toledo, which once 
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supplied the chivalrous hosts that proceeded to Jerusalem to sup. 
ee the crusades, is still subsisting. ‘The sabres which have been 
or centuries almost renowned in military history, are those of 
Damascus ; these were easily known from all others by the extra- 
ordinary keenness of their mi Fre great flexibility, singular grain of 
fleckiness observable on the surface, and a peculiar musky odour 
given out when the blade was either bent or rubbed. The great 

eculiarity, however, which has always attracted attention, is the 

eckled or wavy appearance of the surface of these sabres; but what 
that appearance is owing to, is not yet _ made out. The odour 
caalel to these blades is not uniformly met with, and most cer- 
tainly cannot be incorporated with the real structure. The twisting 
and intertwisting of the apparent fibres of the metal, are the charac- 
ters by which the Damascus swords are generally decided upon as 
genuine. The sword now used by British etheees is of that sort which 
is technically called long cut and thrust: it is an imitation of the 
sword most commonly used in the Austrian service, and was intro- 
duced into our regiments so lately as the period of the last war. 
The sword trade of England dates its flourishing existence no 
farther back than the era of the Revolution, and its great centre 
has been, from the beginning, in Birmingham. 

In the chapter on fire-arms, we have an elaborate history of the 
rise and progress of that well-known implement of war, the musket. 
The name, according to Beckmann’s conjecture, is derived from the 
French word mouchet, or the Latin one, mouchetus, which in 
English signify a male sparrowhawk ; at all events, the first time 
we hear of them in any authentic history, is at the siege of Rhege, 
in the year 1521. Again we find, that in the reign of Henry vil. 
the musketeers formed a considerable part of the army; they 
gradually increased, and after James I. ascended the throne, the 
whole of the army became constituted only of musketeers and pike- 
men. ‘The rise of the musket was the downfall of archery. Our 
first guns bearing this name were obtained altogether from Spain, 
which remained as the source of such imports until the period of 
the civil wars. At that era we began to procure them from Hol- 
land, nor was it until the accession of William III. that any at- 
tempt was thought of at manufacturing the article at home. This 
king, it is reported, was one day lamenting that guns were not 
manufactured in his own dominions, when a courtier named Sir 
Richard Newdigate overheard his majesty’s exclamation. The 
baronet assured his majesty, that genius resided in Warwickshire, 
and that he thought his constituents would answer his majesty’s 
wishes. It so happened that this reply proceeded from a member 
for the county ; and, upon finding that King William was pleased 
with what he had said, he posted off to Warwick, and soon obtained 
a specimen of workmanship in the branch of gun-making, such as 
completely satisfied the monarch. The result to Birmingham is 
well known; but it is not so well or extensively understood, that 
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the manufacturers were in the habit of marking their arms with the 
word ‘London.’ We entirely agree with the quaint, but just and 
conscientious Hutton, the laureate of Birmingham, that the manu- 
facturers, in assuming this mask, were marching under false colours, 
and that their adoption of it rested on no better grounds than ex- 
pediency, inasmuch as it deviated a little from the direct line of 
right. The apparent want of integrity in this act was at last 
noticed by the legislature, and a Bill was brought into the Com- 
mons, in 1813, for the purpose of obliging every manufacturer of 
fire-arms to mark them with his real name and abode. But the 
Birmingham gun-makers successfully opposed the Bill, by showing 
that they made the component parts of the gun, and that these 
were only put together and marked in London. The discussions 
to which this Bill gave rise, caused the official establishment of a 
proof-house in Birmingham, and all fire-arms manufactured there 
and in its vicinity, are subjected to the proof required by the Board 
of Ordnance. 

The material for a gun-barrel is first reduced to a plate of iron 
called skelp, which is cut and rolled; it is then welded. This is 
the process with respect to a common barrel; but as for a twist 
barrel, it is quite a different thing altogether. ‘The metal, in the 
latter case, is rolled into long strips, which resemble iron hooping, 
but are much stouter. The workman places one of these strips on 
one end of a machine, which being turned, will cause the metal to 
roll up in a spiral manner, so as that it is afterwards easily welded 
together. When welded, the barrel is carried to a particular work- 
man, who examines it with care, and sets it perfectly straight ; he 
also tries its soundness by putting one end into a bucket of water, 
and sucking the water up by the other, thus filling the barrel 
with the fluid. If there be any interstice through which the 
water can ooze, the moisture will soon be distinguished on the 
external surface. In the next place, the barrel is transferred 
to the boring mill, which is a complicated apparatus, destined to 
hollow out the barrel by means of one of the instruments called 
adrill. During the first operation, or that of rough boring, the 
barrel becomes excessively hot, so that a contrivance for pouring 
cold water upon it all the time, forms an essential part of the ma- 
chine. After the rough boring, the external part is smoothed either 
on the grindstone, or by turning it in a lathe, and applying cutters, — 
which operate on its surface as it revolves. The turning operation 
has Freatly abridged labour and trouble, and it is stated to be more 
equal in its power—that is to say, lessens the thickness around 
more equally ; and is, instead of being an unwholesome process, as 
the grinding is, a really healthy one. After this operation, the 
barrel is fine-bored, which is effected by another form of drill, 
which is merely destined to perfect the opening produced by the 
other. The barrel being fitted with the breech screw, is sent to 
be tested by the government officers, and if answering the required 
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conditions, it is returned with the government marx. The 
breeching is that plug which stops up the touch-hole end of the 
barrel, and has been the source of the display of a great variety 
of mechanical ingenuity. It was formerly screwed ‘n, so as that 
its end should come immediately to the touch-hole ; sometimes a 
groove was made in it in this situation, in order to allow of a greater 
quantity of powder to be placed within the barrel in immediate 
connexion with the touch-hole. This again was improved by borin 
a hole through the centre of the mee and bringing the touch-hole 
to it ina right angle. But the Mantons have decided the point 
of perfection, by introducing a plug in which the breeching is com- 
pletely solid, with the exception of the touch-hole, and a small 
perforation. When the piece is charged, this perforation becomes 
charged with the powder, and thus the ignition of the main body 
of the charge takes place in a spot which is removed a consider- 
able distance from the touch-hole. 

The process called stocking is the next one to which the barrel 
is subjected. The gun stock is of wood, most commonly the 
walnut, but sometimes it is fabricated from some of the finer pieces 
of the American maple, which, when stained and polished, presents 
a most beautiful appearance. All the barrels are first A nive in 
the hands of a workman who files and shapes the breech of each, 
to accommodate it to the stock. ‘The barrel then is handed over 
to the stock-maker, who ploughs out the bed of the barrel and the 
bed for the lock, with such exquisite precision, that no sort of 
fastening is necessary sometimes to preserve a permanent and har- 
monious union between both. In this exemplary state (which is 
worth a jewel as an incitement to all husbands and wives) the stock 
and barrel are transferred to another workman, who does not let it 
out of his hands until it is shod with brass—until the trigger-guard 
and other appendages, useful or ornamental, are let into the wood, 
and every article bored and fastened with screws. Now some 
barrels, after these operations, are, or used to be, polished, and 
others browned. When the first was to be done, the gun was 
usually given up to women, who filed and burnished the barrels. 
In the early part of the present century, a great deal of the time 
of the soldier was occupied in keeping up the polish of his barrel ; 
but the Duke of Wellington, a remaikable economist of time, gave 
a dispensation from this duty to the army in Spain, and allowed 
the barrel to be browned; hence the familiar title of “ Brown 
Bess,” which was given to the musket by the men during the 

eninsular war. ‘The browning of the barrel is, therefore, another 
istinct process, the method of performing which is detailed by 
the author. The browning is produced by the application of a 
mixture, which consists of half an ounce of nitric acid, half an 
ounce of sweet spirit of nitre, one ounce of spirit of wine, two 
ounces of blue vitriol, and one ounce of tincture of steel. It 1s 
applied several times, until the barrel, when rubbed with a hard 
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brush, appears of a perfect brown colour. It is then covered with 
a varnish, consisting of one quart of spirit of wine, dragon’s blood 
in powder three drachms, shell lac bruised one ounce. ‘This var- 
nish is applied in the following manner :—The barrel, after the 

rocess of browning, is carefully brushed and wiped, and then is 
immersed in boiling water, which contains an alkali, whereby the 
acid on the barrel may be taken up: the barrel is then rubbed dry, 
and made smooth by a burnisher of hard wood, after which it is 
heated to nearly 212° Fahr., when the above varnish is laid on. 
The varnish, when dry, is burnished until the surface of the barrel 
presents a smooth glossy appearance. In the meantime the stock 
is prepared to meet his spouse, the barrel, in a state of perfect 
costume, corresponding with that of his companion for life—the 
barrel ; for it is stained and varnished, and its iron appendages 
are burnished. Such are the gradations by which a piece of wood 
and a piece of iron are converted into a powerful engine for the 
destruction of life. 

Of late years there has been introduced into the service a variet 
of musket called the rifle. We have derived it from the French, 
and its peculiarities are, a very small bore, and certain vermicular 
canals, on its internal surface, varying in depth and number. These 
canals are called rays or threads, which are sometimes cut in such 
a manner as to make the line which begins on the right side of the 
breech terminate on the opposite side at the muzzle. By this con- 
trivance the ball is made to revolve in the barrel (after the charge 
explodes) on its own axis, and it moves to its destination in a spiral 
manner. The following remarks of the author on the subject of 
the gun-trade are worthy of attention for various reasons, of which 
the reader will obtain a knowledge by perusing them : 


Scarcely any thing can more strikingly illustrate the vast extent of our 
local manufacturers, and the freedom of dealing in an article, upon the ex- 
port of which the political existence of continental states, and even the se- 
curity of our country might depend, than the gun-trade of Birmingham. 
—Whenever warlike movements are seriously contemplated abroad, the 
great Warwickshire workshop is resorted to, and customers are welcomed 
according to their means of payment. The arms which Holland and Bel, 
gium employed in the recent struggle,—or rather, perhaps, those that might 
have been required, had the two countries been allowed to continue the con- 
test—were only not furnished by the Birmingham gunsmith because neither 
the Dutch nor Flemish agents could give that security for payment which 
was required. Poland, too, unhappy Poland! pending the struggle that, 
Sor the present, has decided the fate of that country, had its agents in Bir- 
mingham, with an order for 50,000 stand of arms ; but the singularly no- 
vel and unsafe conditions required of the manufacturers,—namely, the safe 
delivery of the arms in Poland! stood in the way of a ratification of the 
contract, Attempts were made by parties to meet the emergency; and 
many cases, filled with iron piping, were arrested in transitu, the continental 
mspectors perceiving, at once, the difference of manufacture between tubes 
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for the convevance of gas or water, and those for the discharge of powder 
or ball. 

Even the the British government itself, if we may admit the authority of 
a Birmingham Journal, has no objection, under certain circumstances, to re. 
sell arms purchased from Birmingham, to other countries. It appears 
that, in November 1830, the French government despatched agents to Bir. 
mingham, where they were led to understand they might, upon the instant, 
purchase from 400,000 to 500,000 stand of arms. The contemplated use 
of these arms was the equipment of the National Guard. Upon enquiry, 
however, the French agents found they were mistaken as to the amount of 
ready-made muskets to be obtained in Birmingham; and were, in conse- 
quence, recommended by the manufacturers to apply to the British govern- 
ment for assistance. ver since the close of the war, a large depdét of arms 
had been established in the Tower ; and it was known to some in the trade, 
that of this warlike stock the government were desirous to dispose. Ac- 
cordingly, the French agents adopted this advice ; and immediately entered 
into a negociation with the English government. At first their applications 
appeared to be decidedly successful ; but, subsequently, owing either to the 
unsettled state of Ireland, or the commotions and threatening prospects of 
our own country, the government declined to part with the arms, and the 
negociation was abruptly broken off. This immediately led to a renewal of 
the correspondence with the Birmingham manufacturers; the principal 
agent on the part of the French government being no other person than 
Mr. Rothschild, the eminent capitalist and money-broker. The total num- 
ber required by the French government was 140,000 stand of arms, part of 
which were manufactured by London houses. The whole of this contract 
was required to be completed in seven months. 

The celerity with which fire-arms were manufactured, and the high prices 
paid to workmen in periods of excitement and demand, are strikingly illus- 
trative of the perfection to which our countrymen have carried this branch 
of manufacture. At Birmingham, during the war, it was understood that 
they made a musket per minute, and the contract price at which they were 
supplied to the British government was 36s. each. A serious reduction, 
however, took place when peace came; so that the prices paid by the French, 
in the contract above mentioned, and which were considered liberal, were 
about 28 francs, or nearly 23s. each gun. For gun-locks, which, towards the 
beginning of the previous year, only 1s. 6d. each was paid, the manufac- 
turers were glad, at the end of 1830, to give 2s. 6d. 

About the period in question, and when the French contract excited con- 
siderable attention, especially in connexion with the report that the order 
was for 1,400,000 stand of arms, a London newspaper asserted that the 
Birmingham manufacturers would require fourteen years for the completion 
of so extensive an order. The journal whose authority is before quoted 
contradicts this assumption, and on satisfactory data; for it appears, by re- 
ference toa table in Mr. Parsons’s pamphlet on the manufacture of fire-arms, 
that, in the year 1813, there were fabricated in Birmingham, for the Board 
of Ordnance, not less than 320,643 stand of arms; and in 1812, 288,741. 
From the statement set forth in this pamphlet, from authorised returns, it 
further appears, that from the year 1804 to 1815, more than two-thirds of 
the fire-arms made for the Board of Ordnance, during the war, were made 
in Birmingham. Allowing for the reduction in the number of hands which 
has necessarily taken place within these few years, there is no doubt but at 
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the present time the manufacturers of Birmingham could set up 200,000 
stand of arms per annum, while those of London would produce from 
80,000 to 100,000. 

It will be readily conceived that the fluctuations consequent on such an 
important but variable trade must be productive of serious inconveniences 
to the workmen, and even to the town of Birmingham. Such is the fact; 
and, owing to the comparative extinction of the trade, sirce the close of the 
war, the operative departments have often been abandoned by the workmen, 
for other more certain and permanent sources of employment and subsist- 
ence. But when there has been any stir, as with the contract before men- 
tioned, these men, elated by the temporary prospect, generally in numbers 
return to their old avocations.—vol. ii. pp. 111—114. 


Chapter the sixth is devoted to those manufactures which chiefly 
constitute the produce of the whitesmith or brightsmith, so called 
because he makes and finishes metallic articles which have a bright 
surface.. After reciting the qualifications which a good mechanic 
with this title ought to possess, the author proceeds to describe the 
processes of forging, swaging, and filing ; followed up by graphic 
and interesting accounts of lathes and screws, and their numerous 
varieties. In the seventh chapter he introduces us to the historical 
details and the modern improvements in the apparatus employed 
for securing the advantages of heat and warmth in houses. The 
rudimental condition of fire-places seem to have been this: the fuel 
was lighted in the middle of the for, and the smoke was left to 
escape by a hole in the roof. The first advance to a better state 
was signalised by the use of the portable fire-pan, a mode which is 
still employed in several countries in Northern Europe. According 
to Seneca, tubes were constructed in the walls, in his time, which 
carried off the smoke. By degrees the modifications of these tubes, 
and the receptacles for the fuel, amounted to something of the 
nature of the flues and stoves which we now use. Before the four- 
teenth century there existed in this country scarcely any desire, 
even amongst the baronial families, of obtaining artificial heat in 
their dwellings, independently of such means as cooking and the 
forge required. We find that, at the University of Oxford, no fires 
were allowed, even so late as the reign of Henry VIII.; and that 
the boys, during winter, went to sup at eight, and afterwards to 
their books until nine, when they were allowed to take a run to 
warm themselves. At the close of the twelfth century there was 
scarcely a chimney in all England, for such a luxury was only per- 
mitted either in a religious or manor house, or in the great hall of a 
lord’s castle. In every other habitation the fire-place was a raised 
hearth, where the inmates dressed their food and dined, leaving the 
smoke to get out in the best manner it could. Chimneys, never- 
theless, are of great antiquity in England, and in the Vision of 
Pierce Plowman, written in the reign of Edward III., there is par- 
ticular mention made of a chamber with a chimney. Newcastle 
coal was burned as a staple article of fuel as early as 1400 in London, 
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the introduction of that fossil being supposed to have taken place in 
1234. The apparatus in which it was consumed must have been 
formed of iron, and might possibly be some form of those tressels 
or handirons (or andirons) which were once so common, and are 
still retained by some staunch lovers of antiquity, under the name of 
dogs. ‘These irons were placed near each other, and their length 
could be accommodated to that of the brands intended for fuel. 
Strutt gives a full account of those used in the royal palaces in the 
time of Henry VIII. These andirons are little known in the com- 
merce of England ; but they are articles of considerable traffic with 
America, being sent out from Birmingham chiefly to countries 
where wood is the entire fuel. By degrees a complete transition 
was effected from these irons to actual fire-places, which were com- 
posed of bars connected with each other. Moveable fire-places 
were established in general use two hundred years ago. It is only 
in the last century that we may look, however, for those marked 
improvements in stove-grates and hot-air-apparatus, whereby great 
importance was given to the manufacture. Thus, in 1780, we find 
the most extensive ameliorations taking place in chimneys and 
stoves, in consequence of the diffusion of right principles regarding 
the theory of heat in its practical application to domestic purposes, 
and one of the results of this knowledge was the plan of contracted 
fire-places. From 1780 to 1800 the markets of England were 
almost exclusively supplied by,-a variety of stoves, called bath, 
pantheon, and forest. The latest improvement which has taken 
place in stoves is that of the register, the name being adopted from 
the principle employed in it, that of registering the draught of air 
up the chimney. It is so made as to fill the whole space within 
the chimney jambs; it is perfectly close and entire, the backs, sides, 
roof, and front, being all composed of metal plates. The front is 
fixed in the opening in the apartment which leads to the flue; the 
sides are ean or inclined backwards, for the purpose of throwing 
back the heat into the room; and in the roof will be found a falling 
door, which is capable of being raised or lowered so as to regulate 
the draught or to let off the it The scientific principle elucidated 
in these stoves is, that the sides or coves of the fire-place should 
not be in contact with the metal around the fire, but that they 
should be put into an oblique position, which would enable them to 
reflect the heat of the fire. 

We now arrive at that portion of the work which is dedicated to 
the subject of iron printing machinery. To this, with an excusa- 
ble attachment, we shall devote the remaining space which we have 
prescribed for the present paper. Until the time of the late Earl 
of Stanhope, the presses employed in this country differed but little 
from those used in the rest of one being principally com- 
posed of wood. This old fashioned press was constructed as follows : 
On two upright cheeks of wood were stout cross pieces, in which an 
iron screw was worked. To some tackle at the end of this screw 
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was suspended a wooden table, sometimes faced with iron, called 
the platten. By means of the platten, when pressed down by the 
screw (the latter being forced down by a bar or lever handle), an 
impression was effected on one side of a sheet, placed on the 
forms, or masses of type, beneath it. Earl Stanhope was the first 
to change this apparatus. The principle on which the old press 
acted was to produce, by the action of a common lever on the screw, 
an impression from the types: but the Stanhope press compre- 
hended, instead of the common lever, the application of a compound 
leverage, which concentrated an immensely increased power in the 
screw. ‘The improvement was so obvious, that the principle of the 
new press was sought to be embodied in the old; but this age 2 
was unsuccessful, for the leverage of the Stanhope shook the 
wooden frame-work to pieces, and, in a very short space of time, 
iron succeeded, with the general consent, as the great material for 
presses. Most of the facts in the history of the different iron 
presses are derived by the author from the clever and elaborate 
work of Mr. Johnson, called Typographia. It would be in vain 
to endeavour to give the reader any idea of the machinery as it is 
modified in the presses of highest estimation, called the Stanhopian, 
Columbian, and Albion, except through the assistance of the ex- 
cellent diagrams which accompany the author’s descriptions, and to 
which we find it necessary to refer at every instant. The Stan- 
hope press was the result of many laborious experiments engaged 
in by the Earl, with the assistance of Mr. Walker, a late ingenious 
it bom The first press was completed in the year 1800, and its 
powers tried at the office called the Shakspeare Press. Great 
generosity of mind, which happily was, in this instance, united 
with genius and assiduity, prompted him to abandon the sordid 
advantages of a patent, ued the use of the press was thrown open. 
A great number of alterations have, since 1800, been made, par- 
ticularly in those parts called the rounce and the ribs. 

The Columbian press was invented by Mr. George Clymer, of 
Philadelphia ; and was first introduced into Europe, practically, in 
the year 1817: it still continues to maintain its right to a general 
preference amongst the profession in this country. This sort 
of prea is now the established one in the different offices im- 
mediately connected with the government ; in Oxford, Cambridge : 
in the printing establishments of the Emperor of Russia and King 
of Holland ; in America; the East Indies ; and in about four hun- 
dred of the first printing establishments in the principal cities and 
towns of the United Kingdom. This press seems destined espe- 
cially for heavy jobs; and, when employed merely on such, it pro- 
duces better work than any other. 

The other press, the Albion, has ranked high in the estimation of 
printers ; but its use has lately been superseded by the Imperial 
press of Messrs. Sherwin and Cope, which is a beautiful and com- 
pact machine, the works on which the power of this press depends 
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being almost wholly concealed within the head of the press. There 
are some minor varieties of the press, which are cursorily mentioned 
by the author: but the credit due to the invention of the steam 
printing machine is liberally awarded to the proper source, as is 
evident from the following passage : 


The honour of first having so far carried out the idea of a steam printing 
machine, as to deserve the appellation of its inventor, belongs to another in- 
dividual, anative of Saxony, named Konig, who wasassisted by hiscountryman 
Bauer. ‘These two ingenious individuals, supported by the munificence of 
some persons concerned in the printing business in London, succeeded, after 
long trial, the purchase of successive patents, and some of the usual mortifica- 
tions of theorists, in bringing to perfection a very large, expensive, and com- 
plete apparatus. ‘‘ At length,” says Johnson, ‘‘ this machine, which had 
been made in obscurity, was brought forth (in 1813-14) to astonish the world 
by its wonderful action, in receiving and delivering an almost incredible 
number of sheets per hour. ‘Ihe place selected for this experiment was the 
office of the Zimes newspaper, when the very extraordinary impression that 
is daily taken of this journal was struck off in a very short space of time, 
compared with what would have been necessary by manual labour at the 
presses, which required such great exertion, that the stoutest constitutions 
fell a sacrifice to it in a few years: yet others were eager to fill their sta- 
tions, therefore this could not be assigned as an excuse for their (the ma- 
chines) introduction.” 

The machine thus successfully set up, was followed by others, manufac- 
tured to order, for various printers in the metropolis. This course, and 
the concomitent practice of stereotyping popular or standard works, so 
alarmed the journeymen, that they set themselves against what they con- 
sidered so inimical to the welfare of the trade ; and, for a time, compositors 
and pressmen, countenanced by some of the master- printers, refused to work 
for those houses who had so daringly innovated on the old system. These 
feuds, which are now happily forgotten, are alluded to, in the work already 
quoted, in a manner that cannot fail to excite surprise that a really inge- 
nious mind could be so warped by prejudice, and so blinded by a false view 
of self-interest. 

The flail-user may complain of the threshing-machine, and the sail-maker 
of the steam ship, because these latter inventions are, as it were, but the 
recent invasions of science upon the primitive modes of beating out corn 
and appointing vessels in this country ; but the printing press, in its rudest 
form, was a machine substituted for manual labour, at a time when it was 
infinitely less easy than at present for a race of ingenious and even literate 
men to find their subsistence by a new employment: with how much rea- 
son the scriveners of the fifteenth century would deprecate the use of the 
new-fangled printing press, we may easily conceive. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the press, to the justly boasted liberty of which we are indebted 
so largely in all our scientific improvements, were to set itself exclusively 
against the enlargement of its own immense capabilities. Whatever 
cheapens knowledge deserves our applause, certainly not less than that which 
merely beautifies its exhibition. [f literary and intellectual excellence had 
been at all conservated by the use of hand presses alone, or even had fine 
printing vanished on the introduction of machines, then there would have 
been good ground for the complaint above quoted. The reverse, however, 
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vf both these issues has literally taken place. How different from the 
querulous apprehensions of Mr. Johnson are the sentiments of the excellent 
and learned Dr. Olinthus Gregory, in a lecture delivered by him before the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Deptford, in 1826. Among other topics illus- 
trative of the patronage afforded to the arts and sciences by the intelligence 
and enterprise of this country, the venerable lecturer directed the attention 
of his audience to ‘‘ the case of Mr. Kénig, a truly ingenious foreigner, 
and his invention of an improved printing press, in which, by duly blending 
the alternating and rotatory principles of motion, the apparatus is capable 
of working off 1100 sheets in an hour, with the superintendence of two 
boys. Tracing the history of his invention, of his difficulties, and of his 
want of encouragement, through the greater part of the continent of Eu- 
rope, Mr. Kénig says, ‘I need hardly add, that scarcely ever was an in- 
vention brought to maturity under such circumstances. The well-known 
fact, that almost every invention seeks, as it were, refuge in England, and 
is there brought to perfection, seems to indicate that the Continent has yet 
to learn from her the best manner of encouraging the mechanical arts. I 
had my full share in the ordinary disappointments of continental projec- 
tors; and, after having spent in Germany and Russia upwards of two years 
in fruitless applications, I proceeded to England.’ 

“‘ What could not be accomplished by the encouragement of princes on 
the Continent,” proceeds Dr. Gregory, ‘‘ was effected by the aid of private 
individuals in London. A few enterprising printers—and their names can- 
not be mentioned but with honour on such an occasion—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Bensley, Mr. George Woodfall, and Mr. Richard Taylor—liberally assisted 
this ingenious foreigner in bringing his invention to maturity. The ma- 
chine was set to work in April, 1811, and 3000 copies of sheet H of the 
New Annual Register for 1810, were printed by means of it. This was, 
doubtless, the first part of a book ever printed solely by a machine. Messrs. 
Bacon and Donkin were, it is true, simultaneously at work upon analogous 
contrivances; and, since then, other ingenious artists, especially Applegath 
and Cowper, have contributed greatly to the simplification of this class of 
machinery.” 

In the earliest attempt to substitute rollers for vertical pressure in type 
printing, the most plausible idea as to practicability was, as we have already 
Seen, suggested by Mr. Nicholson, namely, the making of the types to 
stand together in the segment of a circle on the surface of a cylinder, like 
the stones which form an arch. With loose types, as must be at once 
apparent, this ingenious scheme was in reality impracticable. It led, how- 
ever, to the curving of stereotype plates for the purpose of fixing them on 
a cylinder, for which, in 1815, Mr. Cowper obtained a patent. Machines 
constructed in this way were found capable of printing 1000 sheets per 
hour on both sides, and twelve of them were at one time made for the use 
of the Bank of England. The final improvement, however, resulted from 
the invention of Kénig already mentioned, and which consisted in taking 
the impression, by means of rollers, from the table or form of types lying 
in a horizontal position, as in the common press.—Vol. ii. pp. 219—222. 


The engine of Applegath and Cowper is yet an improvement on 
that of Konig, whereby — forty wheels were removed from the 
latter. But the most remarkable feature of the former machine is 
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the invention by Mr. Cowper of the hand-roller, for distributing 
the ink equally upon the types. This process, though apparently 
of great facility, was one of the least superable points of attainment 
in the construction of printing machines. The invention here 
spoken of, has effected a complete revolution in the art of printing, 
as may be determined by those who will take the trouble of ex- 
amining an early number of the Edinburgh Review, and com- 
paring its typography with that of a recent one. In the former, he 
will see the great inequality in the colour of the page, some parts 
appearing dark and others light—some letters almost crushed be- 
neath the accumulation of ink, whilst others are scarcely half 
covered. In the latter, on the contrary, he will find no trace of 
this inequality. 

But the utmost that could be accomplished by this improvement 
of Applegath and Cowper was not sufflieient to enable the Times 
newspaper to meet the demands of its customers within the neces- 
sary time ; these accomplished mechanics made a series of obser- 
vations on the process, and soon found out that the rapidity looked 
for was not prevented by the imperfection of the inherent faculties 
of the machine, but by the insufficient rate at which it was fed, 7. e. 
supplied with paper. ‘The machine was, therefore, re-constructed on 
a plan which admitted of a multiplication of the feeders ; and thus 
was it that the Zimes was able to announce, on the 14th February, 
1828, that the machine, under the influence of fresh improvements, 
was able to print four thousand journals per hour, whereas the max- 
imum of the former machine never exceeded one-thousand-one- 
hundred an hour. 

The author next notices the wooden-roller press for plate-print- 
ing—the cast-iron roller press—Dyer’s patent press for printing 
with Perkins’s plates—the Lithographic press—the Standing press 
—the Athol and Hydraulic presses—the Copying machine—Haw- 
kins’s polygraph, with other contrivances for copying letters. 

Of the latter, in consequence of the great convenience of which 
they are the source to merchants, we shall insert a specimen or two : 


It may not be amiss to conclude this chapter with some notice of a con- 
trivance which has become very common among merchants and men of 
business generally, under the appellation of a copying machine. As the 
object in using this machine, however diversified its form, is to obtain fac- 
simile duplicates of MS. letters, the operation may not improperly be 
designated printing. When it is considered how vast an amount of writing 
in letters and invoices must be daily accumulated and dispatched in any 
large mercantile concern, and at the same time how desirable it is that 
most, and absolutely necessary that much, of this writing should be copied, 
the importance of any invention to save the time of clerks with reference 
to this tiresome and often unprofitable labour, must immediately become 
apparent. Accordingly, the schemes that have been published, within the 
period of a century, having for their object the multiplication of written 
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letters without the trouble of transcription, may be said almost to have 
equalled, in number at least, the machinery for letter-press printing. 

One of the most early and obvious applications of a contrivance for the 
purpose alluded to, would of course be that of impressing, by means of a 
rolling press, one letter, before the ink with which it was written became 
quite dry, upon the surface of a blank sheet of writing paper; the latter 
receiving the impression of the original with a sufficient degree of distinct- 
ness to admit of the matter being read, either backward, from the right 
hand to the left, or, if the paper were very thin, in the usual manner, by 
holding the copy up to the light, and reading through the paper. In 1780, 
Mr. Watt obtained a patent for an improvement on this process. His 
method was to place a thin unsized sheet of paper, wetted, between two 
woollen cloths, which absorbed the unnecessary moisture. This paper was 
then laid upon the surface of the letter to be copied, whilst the writing was 
recent ; the sheets were then either pressed together through a rolling press, 
or subjected to the pressure of a screw. Mr. Bell hada patent for a method 
of copying letters, &c., into a book, by a process similar to the last men- 
tioned. Dr. Franklin proposed a method of making these transfers, which, 
although ineligible in practice, was still more analogous to printing than 
the preceding plans. ‘The doctor wrote the original letter with a gummy 
kind of ink, upon which was strewn a covering of flour emery, which 
adhered to the ink. ‘The letter in this state was placed on a smooth pewter 
plate, and subjected to the operation cf a rolling press, by which an im- 
pression was made by the emery on the pewter plate, to which printing 
ink being applied, an impression or copy of the letter could be taken on 
damped paper. 

The method most commonly practised in mercantile houses is to take the 
impressions in a book of unsized paper, through each leaf of which the 
prepared ink of the autograph letter so completely strikes, as to render the 
fac-simile perfectly readable on either side. The press used in this opera- 
tion is entirely of iron, and often got up with great neatness; the platten 
and bed are, of course, adapted to the size of the paper to be copied. In 
using the machine, a leaf of damp copying paper is laid upon every page 
to be copied, with a sheet of dry oiled paper; these are then placed within 
the press book, and the whole submitted to such a pressure as a man of 
moderate strength can give without difficulty..- 

The press has been in some cases dispensed with altogether, either by 
the use of tracing paper, or a metallic foil placed under the sheet during the 
writing, or by means of Hawkins’s polygraph. The latter is a somewhat 
complex machine, consisting of a peculiar frame-work carrying two pens, 
and so connected by joints, that whatever motion is given by the hand to 
one pen the other pen describes a similar figure; by which contrivance, 
whilst a person is employed in writing a letter with one of these pens, the 
other makes a copy on a separate sheet of paper. In 1806, an individual 
of the name of Wedgwood obtained a patent for a plan of producing 
duplicates as follows :—A sheet of paper is blacked over on both sides with 
printers’ ink, and afterwards placed for five or six weeks between leaves of 
blotting-paper to dry. A sheet of letter-paper being laid on a smooth 
pewter or copper plate, the blackened paper is laid upon this, and above, 
a leaf of thin paper, oiled to make it more transparent. On the paper thus 
arranged the person writes with an agate style, ground and polished toa 
smooth neat point, The letter-paper receives an impression from’ the 
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blackened sheet, which, as the writing is in the right direction, is used as the 
original, while the upper or oiled paper presents the impression reversed, 
and must of course be read through the paper.—Vol. il. pp. 242—244. 


We think that no reader will rise from a perusal of even the 
very partial view which we have now given of this admirable work, 
without a fixed determination to obtain it for himself. He will see 
that the contents are composed of a mass of the most curious and 
valuable details, which are not only read with eager curiosity, but 
should stand in every man’s library, whatever be its size, as a source 
of reference on subjects that immediately concern him. We never 
met with a work in which a practical mind was more completely 
developed than in this. It does not yield as much as a single line 
to any sort of hypothetical indulgence—not a word have we of sys- 
tems or theories, or speculations ; the whole is strictly historical, 
forming a most striking and faithful portrait, quite as natural as the 
portraits of the Dutch masters, of the rr seat the forges, and 
the bazaars of this industrious country. The uniformity with which 
the author so accurately and so copiously illustrates every one of 
the varied branches of mechanical trade which he describes, is truly 
a monument of individual labour and assiduity. 

The style adopted in this work is excellently well adapted to the 
theme, or rather to the readers most likely to refer to it. Whilst 
a deep knowledge of mechanical science, and of the arts founded 
upon it, are perfectly visible in every page, the style of the author 
places his descriptions ona level with the apprehension of the most 
ordinary capacity ; and, upon the whole, we regard this work as one 
of the most instructive and interesting which has, in modern times, 
adorned our scientific literature. 





Art. Il].—The Wife; a Tale of Mantua. A Play in Five 
Acts. By James Sueripan Know es, Author of “ Virginius,” 
* ‘The Hunchback,” &c.—Second Edition. London: Moxon. 
1833. 


Ir we attentively examine the characters of the national drama as 
these are presented to us in the compositions which the last and 
the present centuries have produced, we shall find a very consider- 
able difference between them. Tor a long time after Shakspeare 
lived, he formed the model, particularly in tragedy, of all those who 
are now worthy of being remembered as dramatic writers ; and, in 
general, it may be said that one common principle, up to a recent 
pendod will be found to pervade the whole of the tragedies which 

ave been deemed worthy to be incorporated in our literature. At 
the time that Shakspeare wrote, the “ business of the stage,” as 
it is expressed, was quite in its infancy. Neither in the scenery 
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nor in the acting was any great exertion made to approximate to 
the reality of the scene, beyond a small and well-defined limit. 
Neither the authors, players, nor writers for the stage, had, in those 
distant days, ever directed their minds tothat great and creative source 
of effect, which is brought about by the positions, mutual situations, 
or interesting relations, in which the persons of the drama are 
laced on the stage; and where, in one glance, the spectator be- 
holds; as it were, much more that affects him than could be possibly 
derived from language. ‘The actors of former times, in fact, were 
altogether restrained by habit in the execution of their parts, and 
were consequently unable to give that force to the character repre- 
sented by them, which is only supplied by a temporary impression 
that he is in earnest when he 1s performing. Sucha state of things 
as we now describe, was accompanied by this consequence, that the 
writers were obliged to seek out some other striking feature of at- 
traction for the audience. Fine speeches, eloquent passages, occa- 
sionally long didactic and sentimental periods, to which the better 
feelings of the spectators were certain to respond, were habitually 
put into the mouths of the actors, and had their influence accord- 
ingly. Hence, we believe, it will be found true, that, up to a late 
era, say the middle of Garrick’s career, the theatre-going people 
of this country were generally pleased, when pnene at all, infi- 
nitely more by the author than the actor. Ifwe look to any of 
those veteran tragedies which still maintain their popularity, in- 
cluding even Tes, we Otway, Young, &c., we shall find how 
little the situations, the groupings, the incidental meetings, of the 
dramatis persone, have to do with the general effect ; and it is for 
this reason that we can, in almost all instances, read such tragedies 
very nearly with as much pleasure as we can see them on the 
Stage. | 
The modern stage—the tragic stage, we particularly allude to— 
presents, in our opinion, a manifest revolution in this respect. The 
power of the painter’s art, as applicable to the scenic one, has been 
now fully appreciated, and is daily more and more coming into practi- 
cal operation. We find that the tragedies which have been produced 
during the last ten or twelve years, are based on a deakan of 
catching the audience more by some of the critical circumstances 
of the hero, who demands their sympathy, than by any impassioned 
burst, or any eloquently expressed sentiments, which may be set 
down for him in his part. The spirit of this change is particularly 
developed in the beautiful tragedies from the pen of Mr. Sheil, and 
the proof of it is, that the dramatic power of that author never 
could and never can be duly appreciated until it is seen tested by 
a representation on the stage. A dramatic author, therefore, who 
has studied the mere effect of grouping and position, and all the 
details of that new and peculiar art, whose object is what is called 
** stage effect’”"—such a person, if he carry the most obvious prin- 
ciples, thus found out by him, into effect, will necessarily devote his 
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whole efforts to that point which is most likely to take a hold of 
his audience. But, then, is it not perfectly clear that the effect, 
which is thus worked out by the ingenuity of placing and groupin 
the characters, can never be communicated outside a theatre ; an 
that, therefore, it will not be apparent to him who is simply a 
reader of the tragedy. Ifwe contemplate, with exactness, the con- 
struction and execution of Mr. Knowles’s dramatic works, we shall 
at once be convinced how uniformly he has adopted the principle of 
Mr. Sheil: and his Virginius, his Hunchback, and certainly his 
Wife of Mantua, all constitute an irresistible demonstration that 
such was the case. 

Seeing, then, how little modern dramatic authors are encouraged 
to indulge the taste for sentiment and strict poetry, which in the 
days of Pizarro’s triumph so extensively prevailed over the public 
mind,—seeing, moreover, how much more eet are the motives 
urging those authors to trust to the tried advantages of stage effect, 
shall we not be prepared at once to understand how it is that the 
reading of a tragedy may afford a very considerable minimum in- 
deed of that gratification which may be derived from seeing it acted ? 
To these reflections we have been led by one or two criticisms on 
Mr. Knowles’s play in some of the fry of periodicals, which the 
influenza, we believe, has carried amongst us in its train. The 
writers of these strictures do not appear to remember that the 
drama was made to be played in the first place, and as that was 
its primary purpose, so was it necessary to the accomplishment of 
that end, that all the necessary conditions required by it should be 
obeyed. To his auditor, then, as was most natural and proper, 
Mr. Knowles has paid undivided attention, by preparing such a 
treat as play-goers, now a-days, but little dream of meeting with ; 
and he has, consequently, abandoned what might prove readily 
acceptable to his reader, but which would still be at variance with 
his more important object. We offer, moreover, the analysis of 
the tragedy before us, as an illustration of the theory which we 
have now ventured to describe, and it is with this intention that 
we now proceed to its groundwork. 

The play has received a neutral title, being of the hybrid cha- 
racter, at least in its catastrophe ; for though the hero and heroine 
get off in a very satisfactory manner to themselves, there is an 
unhappy drawback in the circumstance of the death of an unfor- 
tunate gentleman, whose worth only became known just before his 
poetical execution by the author. The play is spread out into the 
time-honoured number of five acts, and it is set off, as usual, with 
a prologue and epilogue, in the latter of which we recognise our 
venerable friend, the well-known Elia. The plot may be easily ex- 
plained in consequence of its simplicity, and the absence of every 
thing like complication or episode, which could by possibility 
divide, and therefore weaken, the interest of the piece. Leonardo 
Gonzaga is the son of the Duke of Mantua, for the time being. 
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When of a proper age, he appears to have yielded to the natural 
impulse of an inquisitive mind, and to have engaged in what the 
Mantuans might have been pleased to denominate the grand tour,— 
namely, crossing the Alps, and seeing the countries of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France.. He was ten years from home ; but all 
we know of his pilgrimage is, that whilst travelling in Switzerland, 
he was rescued from the pressure of an avalanche by the father of 
a young a in the neighbourhood of the place where the accident 
occurred ; that to the mansion of this gentleman he was. finally 
conducted, and that the said daughter watched him in his agony, 
and fell in love with him, he returning the compliment with con- 
siderable interest, which certainly, under the circumstances, was the 
least he could do. He parted from her, and the first time they 
again met was in Mantua. We proceed to tell how each came 
thither at the critical moment. The young lady thus smitten, 
knowing her lover to be a native of Mantua, persuaded her father, 
on some pretence or another, to accompany her to that place. 
Here she was placed under accusation for having refused to carry 
into effect a covenant entered into on her part by her guardian, who 
seemed resolved to stand upon his right to give her away, not only 
in virtue of the existing law, but on the plea that it was for her own 
interest. It was just before the day of trial that Leonardo Gion- 
zaga returned to Mantua, and the first glimpse we obtain of him 
is in company with a gentleman named Lorenzo. It seems that 
the young lady above mentioned, Mariana, had been forced by her 
guardian to go to the church, that there she solemnly refused to 
marry the man tendered to her as a husband, and that, finally, in 
her extremity, she sought the protection of the curate, who was 
about to perform the ceremony of marriage. But the influence of 
the bachelor was all powerful in Mantua, and no lawyer of ability 
could be had for love or money on the part of the maiden, for they 
had been all bought up by her adversary. The consequence was, 
that the curate was obliged to send to Rome for his nephew, Lo- 
renzo, a lawyer of repute, whose journey was, however, dela ed by 
banditti. He arrived in good time, and was very sian met 
by Leonardo, who owed considerable obligations to the visitor on 
a previous occasion, and who was determined to avail himself of 
this opportunity to repay them with hospitality. He finds that 
Lorenzo is come on purpose to be the advocate of the persecuted 
young lady, and without suspecting any thing, offers to accompany 
him to her residence, to receive, from her own lips, the materials 
of her defence. We shall give the scene which followed, as it is 
one of the finest in the piece. Lorenzo, the advocate, after some 
preliminary discourse, comes at once to the practical matter, by 
asking the lady if she ever made any promise to the Count, who 
happened to be the prosecuting party in this cause. We shall 
commence the extract with her reply : 
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Mariana.—None ! 
Lorenzo.—Nor encouragement ? 
Mariana.—Such as aversion 
Gives to the thing it loathes. 
Lorenzo.—Have you a vow 
Or promise to another ?>—that were a plea 
To justify rejection. You are silent : 
And yet you speak—if blushes speak, as men 
Declare they do. Come, come, I know you love. 
Give me to know the story of your love! 
That, thereupon, I found my proper plea 
To shew your opposition not a thing 
Of fantasy, caprice, or forwardness, 
But that for which all hearers shall commend you, 
Proves it the joint result of heart and reason, 
Each other’s act approving. Was’t in Mantua 
You met? 
Mariana.—No, Signor; in my native land. 
Lorenzo.—And that is— 
Mariana.—Switzerland. 
Lorenzo.—His country too? 
Mariana.—No, Signor, he belonged to Mantua. 
Lorenzo.—That’s right—you are collected and direct 
In your replies. I dare be sworn your passion 
Was such a thing, as by its neighbourhood 
Made piety and virtue twice as rich 
As e’er they were before. How grew it? Come, 
Thou know’st thy heart—look calmly into it, 
And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to shew. I wait your answer. 
How grew your passion ? 
Mariana.—As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said I was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seem’d his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalanche my father rescued him, 
The sole survivor of a company 
Who wandered through our mountains. A long time 
His life was doubtful, Signor, and he called 
For help, whence help alone could come, which I, 
Morning and night, invok’d along with him.— 
So first our souls did mingle ! 
Lorenzo.—I perceive:—you mingled souls until you ming!ed hearts ? 
You lov’d at last.—Was’t not the sequel, maid? 
Mariana.—I lov’d indeed! If I but nurs’d a flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
That flow’r of all our garden was my pride :— 
What then was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 
With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up, 
I saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 
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Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 
And glow—and glow—till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad, and glorious day ! 
Lorenzo.—You loved, and he did love ? 
Mariana.—To say he did, 
Were to affirm what oft his eyes avouch’d, 
What many an action testified—and yet— 
What wanted confirmation of his tongue. 
But if he loved—it brought him not content! 
’Twas now abstraction—now a start—anon 
A pacing to and fro—anon, a stillness, 
As nought remain’d of life, save life itself, 
And feeling, thought, and motion, were extinct! 
Then all again was action! Disinclin’d 
To converse, save he held it with himself; 
Which oft he did, in moody vein discoursing, 
And ever and anon invoking Honour, 
As some high contest there was pending, ’twixt 
Himself and him, wherein her aid he needed. 
Lorenzo.—This spoke impediment: or he was bound 
By promise to another; or had friends 
Whom it behoved him to consult, and doubted ; 
Or ’twixt you lay disparity too wide 
For love itself to leap. 
Mariana.—I saw a struggle, 
But knew not what it was.—I wondered still, 
That what to me was all content, to him 
Was all disturbance ; but my turn did come. 
At length he talked of leaving us; at length, 
He fixed the parting day—but kept it not— 
O how my heart did bound!—Then first I knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fixed to go; and sank it then 
To bound no more! He went. 
Lorenzo.—To follow him, 
You came to Mantua ? 
Mariana .—What could I do ?— 
Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 
Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him,— 
Could I remain behind? My father found 
My heart was not at home; he loved his child, 
And asked me, one day, whither we should go? 
I said, * to Mantua.” I follow’d him 
To Mantua! to breathe the air he breath’d, 
To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 
To look upon the things he look’d upon, 
To look, perchance, on him !—perchance to hear him, 
To touch him! never to be known to him, 
Till he was told, I lived and died his love. 
Lorenzo.—I pray you, Signor, how do you get on? 
I see you play the woman well as I, 
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And, sooth to say, the eye did never weep, 
In which her story could not find a tear ! 
How get youon? indite you word for word 
As she delivers it? How’sthis! ‘The page 
As blank as first you found it !—all our pains 
Have gone to lose our time.—pp. 16—20. 


Whilst this dialogue goes on, Leonardo is so overwhelmed at the 
appearance and exhibition of his Mariana, whom from the first he 
so well remembered, that he was forced to leave the apartment: 
Lorenzo himself shortly afterwards retired, assuring his client most 
warmly that her statement had satisfied him that no legal grounds 
existed for the proceedings. 

The second act then opens with a hall of justice, the judges and 
advocates, plaintiff and defendant, being all in a state of the most 
punctilious preparation: a perfect pattern of what a court of justice 
should be. Here it is essential that we should pause to explain the 
circumstances in which Leonardo was placed. It was his father that 
had been Duke of Mantua at the time that he went on his travels, 
as we have already mentioned. He himself being so long away, and 
it being also credibly believed that he was made away with by ban- 
ditti in some unlucky part of his route, he was thought no more of 
in Mantua; and, therefore, when his father died, the succession to the 
dukedom fell to Ferrardo Gonzaga, the nephew of the late Duke, 
and consequently the first cousin of Leonardo. It is unnecessary to 
state that the latter attended the court on the trial, as well as the 
advocate, the former following the latter, and pretending to be his 
clerk. ‘The case proceeds, l’errardo being the sole judge : the evi- 
dence against Mariana is heard, and, without hearing the defence, 
the judge is about to decide against her. The advocate Lorenzo, 
the protector, the curate Jntonio, boldly interfere, and the maiden 
herself backs their joint remonstrance with a threat that she will 
swallow before them the poisonous contents of a phial. Now, we 
must pause for a moment, to express our surprise at this very 
strange proceeding. We have no objection whatever to a well- 
managed and seasonable, and, if necessary, a fatal case of poison- 
ing on the stage: but, when we consider the character which has 
been all along imputed by the author to this heroine—when we 
find, above all, that it was chiefly by her prayers that she thought 
she served her lover, on what she feared was his death-bed—how 
can we imagine such a violation of the proprieties as that which is 
so grossly implied in the act of suicide. ‘This is certainly carrying 
the stage-effect principle much too far ; and though we may forgive 
Juliet for her rashness in taking the contents of her small bottle 
on the stage, yet she neither was, nor pretended to be, under the 
influence of a religion which was wholly inconsistent for a moment 
with the suggestion of such adeed. In one of the paroxysms 
of Mariana, however, which very naturally resulted from the ob- 
stinacy with which the judge Ferrardo determined to deny her even 
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the form of justice, Leonardo, who witnessed (and we must add 
that he did so with a degree of fortitude that gives us a vast idea 
of his natural serenity) the whole of her sufferings, came forth, and 
avowed himself, turning at once that scene, which was so awful to 
his Mariana, into one for her of comparative happiness. Not only 
did he declare himself the lover to whom she had been legally be- 
trothed, but he at once claimed the right of assuming the office of 
his father, as the lawful heir to his dukedom. All was astonish- 
ment: but no opposition having been raised to the pretensions of 
Leonardo, Ferrardo, very good-naturedly, gave up the dignity, 
surrendering it with the most praiseworthy composure to his cousin. 
But the calmness with which he laid down the honours of the 
dukedom was only a cloak for the jealousy and envy which seized 
him on the instant, and impelled him to meditate, from that hour, 
on the most certain saothvbe of blasting his cousin’s happiness. 
This he very soon had the opportunity of attempting to do; and, 
in order to let the reader into the secret of the effort, 1t is necessary 
that we should introduce to his notice an entirely new personage, 
who abruptly appears in the scene. This is St. Pierre, who pre- 
sents himself before us under circumstances of great mystery. It 
appears, however, that he has been a bold, gallant, daring young 
man, who formerly associated with Ferrardo, whom he served as 
an agent in his ray and in many wicked projects. Before 
the vestibule of the ducal palace he waits for Ferrardo, of whom, 
like a sturdy beggar, he demands a sum of one hundred ducats. 
Ferrardo is struck with the notion, that this accommodating indi- 
vidual, who had been so subservient to him on other occasions, 
would become a suitable instrument, in his hands, against Leo- 
nardo; and he encouraged him accordingly. 

In the meantime, the dukedom was engaged in war; and Leo- 
nardo was forced to fly from the arms of his bride, and head the 
Mantuan army in the field. News soon arrived of his triumph 
over the enemy: but, strange to say, the despatches which con- 
tained the account of the final victory, were brought to Mantua 
by no other messenger than this a St. Pierre. Ferrardo, who 
was quite astonished when he heard of this, resolved, with that 
ready ingenuity which characterised him, to make use of the acci- 
dent in his favour. He then, by a series of well-arranged con- 
trivances, brought it about that Mariana should receive St. Pierre, 
in the expectation that she would show such earnestness respecting 
her husband as would lead bystanders to suppose that it was to S¢. 
Pierre alone she was paying attention. Ferrardo played his part 
with a consummate skill that could only be equalled by an Jago ; 
and so aptly did all circumstances concur with his obheut: that 
even the curate Antonio, the protector and phic i guardian of 
Mariana, became a convert to the impressions which Ferrardo had 
circulated unfavourable to her. The dialogue between the holy 
man and Mariana is wrought up with great power by the author : 
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Antonio.—You forget 
You are not now the commissary’s ward, 
But consort to the Duke of Mantua : 
You're a chang’d woman. 
Mariana.—No, i’'faith, the same! 
My skin is not of other texture—This, 
My hand, is just the hand I knew before ! 
If my glass tells the truth, the face and form 
I have to-day, I had to-day last year ! 
My mind is not an inch the taller grown 
Than mellowing Time hath made it in his course ? 
And, for my heart—it beats not in my breast, 
If in the ducal chair of Mantua, 
"Tis not the same I had, when I did sit 
On some wild turret of my native hills, 
And burn with love and gratitude to heaven 
That made a land so fair, and me its daughter! 
Antonio.—Hear me !- You have wrong’d your lord. 
Mariana.—I have wrong’d my lord! 
How have I wrong’d my lord? 
Antonio.—By entertaining, 
With mark’d and special preference, a man 
Until to-day a perfect stranger to thee. 
Mariana.—Go on! 
Antonio.—He is a libertine. 
Mariana.—Go on! 
Antonio.—A woman who has such a friend has nought 
To do with honest men. 
Mariana.—Go on! 
Antonio.—A wife 
Has done with friends! her heart, had it the room 
Of twenty hearts, her husband ought to fill: 
A friend that leaves not space for other friends, 
Save such as nature’s earliest warrant have 
To house there. 
Mariana.—Y ou are right in that. Goon! 
Antonio.—A court’s a place where men have need to watch 
Their acts and words not only, but their looks: 
For prying eyes beset them round about, 
‘That wait on aught but thoughts of charity. 
What were thy words I know not: but thy acts 
Have been the comment of the Court to-day. 
Of eyes that gap’d with marvel ; groups that stood 
Gazing upon thee ; leaning ears to lips, 
Whose whispers, were their import known to thee, 
Had stunn’d thee worse than thunder ! 
Mariana.—So! Go on. 
Antonio.—What if they reach thy consort ? 
Mariana.—What ! 
Antonio.—Ay, what! 
Mariana.—He’ll spurn them, as he ought: as I do spurn them. 
For shame! for shame! Me thou shouldst not arraign, 
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But rather those who basely question me! 

Father, the heart of innocence is bold ! 

Tell me, how comes your Court to harbour one 

Whom I should blush to speak to? If its pride 

Be not the bearing that looks down on vice, 

What right has it to hold its head so high? 

Endure at Court what from our cottage door 

My father would have spurn’d! If that’s your Court, 

I’ll be nor slave nor mistress of your Court ! 

Father, no more! E’en from thy reverend lips 

[ will not hear what I’ve no right to list to. 

What! taint my lord with question of my truth! 

Could he who prov’d my love on grounds so broad 

As I have given my lcrd, on grounds so mean 

Descend to harbour question of my love: 

Though broke my heart in the disseverment, 

He were no longer lord or aught of mine! 

Father, no more! I will not hear thee! Frown; 

Heaven does not frown! to heaven I turn from thee. [Ezit. 
Antonio.—This confidence offends me. Swerving yirtue 

Endureth not rebuke; while that, that’s steadfast, 

With smiling patience suns the doubt away, 

Wherewith mistrust would cloud it! ’Tis not right: 

An eye so firm-resentful; speech so lofty ; 

(Mariana enters unperceived and kneels to him.) 

An air of such defiance 
Mariana.—Father ! 
Antonio.—Daughter ! 
Mariana.—I am thy daughter! O my father, bless me! 

Were I the best, I were not ’bove thy charity ; 

Were I the worst, I should not be beneath it! 
Antonio.—Thou hast my blessing. 
Mariana.—Ere I break my fast 

To-morrow, father, I’ll confess to thee ; 

And thou shalt know how little or how much 

I merit what thou giv’st me! so, good night! 
Antonio.—Good night, fair daughter. Benedicite! (Ezxeunt severally.) 


pp. 70—73. 





The courtiers and the whole population of Mantua now talked of 
nothing else than the infidelity of the Duchess, some in pity, others 
in ridicule. At length, so sure were the authorities of Mantua of 
the sori of Mariana, that they sent a deputation to the camp where 
the Duke was, to lay before him the terrific intelligence that his 
wife was unfaithful. The course of these proceedings, with some 
episodical dialogues, well calculated to vary the interest of the scenes, 
carry the author through the fourth, and nearly the whole of the 
fifth act. The Duke would believe nothing of the charges, and said 
that he would confidently rely on the love and affection of his true- 
hearted wife. This impression, however, began to be unsettled in his 
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mind, when he was told that St. Pierre had fled from Mantua, and 
that Mariana had likewise absconded. But the whole secret soon 
exploded, for just when the Duke’s fears were about to be confirmed, 
his wife and St. Pierre presented themselves in the tent, when 
Mariana, with the heroic boldness which innocence alone could 
give, challenged inquiry, and soon gave the most positive testimony 
that the whele was a plot of Ferrardo’s, founded in deep-laid malice, 
and carried on with a deliberation which increased the enormity of 
his guilt. It turned out in the end that S¢. Pierre had been 
actually her brother. The bold address of Mariana to her husband, 
on her rushing into the tent, and when he had risen to meet her, 
calling her his loyal wife, was as follows: 





Mariana.—My liege, stand off ! 
Embrace me at the peril of your honour ! 
Your cousin here! the Count! ycur confessor ! 
And he !—and these members of your council ! 
My tongue may save its labour then. Yet whose 
So fit to tell my husband, he’s the lord 
Of a dishonour’d bed,—as her’s, whose heart,— 
That ne’er admitted thought of man save him. 
Knew not its part that was not given to him, 
Before itself as dearer heart set him, 
Sun, earth, life, health, desire, knew nought but him,— 
Yet could not guard the jewel paramount 
Of what it loved so well, but by an act 
Without a motive—monstrous to belief— 
Which reason unto madness would refer— 
Nay, doubt that even madness’ self could do! 
What it so lov’d, did spoil, and bring at once 
From proudest wealth to basest penury.—p. 110. 


Matters being thus so satisfactorily explained, the fifth act of 
course was terminated, and it only remained for the author, in confor- 
mity with the statutes of poetical justice, to remove from the world 
such a sinner as St. Pierre, and this he effectually did by the dagger 
of Ferrardo. 

In the perusal even of the extracts which we have now given 
from this play, sufficient materials are furnished to show that the 
plan of the work and its execution are founded on the principle 
which we commenced by describing, namely, that it was composed 
with a view to its representation on the stage, and that the whole 
aim of the author was to render it as effective as possible—an object, 
the accomplishment of which was not always consistent with the 
perfections required to make the play equally engaging in the closet. 
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Art. 1V.—The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the 
Being, Perfections, and Government of God. By the Rev. 
Henry Ferevus, Dunfermline. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1833. 


Tue author of this volume makes no apology for coming forward 
with a new work upon a subject which has been previously treated 
so ably; none indeed is necessary, and if one were wanted, it 
would suffice for him to plead, that new books would be read even 
when old ones, of greater merit, on the same subject, were neg- 
lected. He has avowedly availed himself at times of Ray, Derham, 
and Paley; but his volume has many sources of illustration not 
known to those writers, and the variety of these, renders the work 
not only entertaining and instructive to him who reads for facts, 
but adds to its power of producing conviction in the mind of ever 

serious inquirer. In his first Book, On the Origin of the World, 
he treats of the general belief of mankind in a Deity, on the 
eternity of the world, on chance, and of design ; on each of these 
points he makes many sensible observations in invalidation of 
atheistic plausibilities. The distinction which he makes (p. 19) 
between a physical cause and a metaphysical or efficient cause—+. e. 
between a law of nature from which a phenomenon results, and 
the consequences of the action of some being endowed with reason, 
will, and power—is sound and well stated. In the second Book he 
treats of Evidences of Design in Nature ; in this part he makes 
a nearer approximation to verbal precision than Dr. Paley has in 
his so called .4rgument from Design, which is really, in form, an 
assumption of the thing to be proved. The alleged and the actual 
fact is the harmony of the universe ; the adaptation of each part 
to others ; design is the reasonable inference from this correspond- 
ence. As thinkers, we are not the less impressed by Dr. Paley’s 
reasoning on this head, on account of the flaw in the statement ; 
but, as observers, we know that the effect is lessened when there 
1s a want of precision in the expression of true ideas, which should 
be so represented that they give the conscientious seeker of wisdom 
due confidence in them, and also obviate the cavils of the sophist. 
The human eye is next considered, with reference to its various 
and wonderful powers, which are justly argued as much to prove 
purpose, as the invention of that most ingenious of human con- 
trivances, the achromatic telescope, of which he gives the history, 
and from which he, in an interrogative form, states the proper in- 
ference. “ Shall we then admit, that Gregory, Newton, Euler, and 
Dollond, were designing and contriving beings in their schemes 
and efforts to construct an achromatic telescope, and yet contend 
that the eye, which was their model, was a, without design and 
and contrivance? Shall we admit design and contrivance in the 
imitation, and yet deny them inthe pattern? This were absurd 
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in the extreme. In the structure of the eye, design and contri- 
vance are obvious ; and that organ could not have been formed but 
by a designing and contriving Being.” 

We may say of this section of Mr. Fergus’s volume, as of many 
other portions, that there is not much novelty in his information, 
or in his arguments and conclusions ; for his facts have been stated 
in books of natural history, and his reasonings will be recognised 
by the student in theology as old acquaintance ; but still there is 
use and value in a book which repeats the description of well- 
known phenomena, intermingled with such reflections as engender 
sound notions respecting the origin and preservation of the won- 
drous fabrics brought under consideration : the religious inquirer 
obtains scientific knowledge, and science acquires a religious cha- 
racter. ‘The chapters on the human body, on the inferior animals, 
their forms, clothing, means of defence, food, &c., are all highly 
interesting, from the information they include. The chapter on 
instinct has more speculative ingenuity, and, consequently, is more 
open to animadversion than its predecessors ; but still it contains 


some valuable matter, as the following extract, on the habitations 
of animals, will show : 


In the construction of their houses many animals display much sagacity ; 
and as an example of this we may select the beaver. He isa native chiefly 
of high latitudes, and, though not possessed of all that surprising sagacity 
and ingenuity which some distinguished naturalists have ascribed to him, 
is endued with wonderful instincts. 

The beavers, when numerous, construct their houses on the margin of 
ponds, lakes, and rivers. ‘They always choose a place where the water is 
so deep as not to freeze to the bottom. When they build on small rivers 
where the water is liable to be drained off, by a failure in the sources which 
supply the stream, they provide aguinst the evil by making a dam quite 
across the river at a convenient distance from their houses. This shows the 
foresight and sagacity of an engineer in erecting a fort, or marking out the 
ground for the site of acity. The shape of the dam varies according to cir- 
cumstances. If the current of the river be slow, the dam runs almost straight 
across; but if the current be rapid, the dam is formed with a considerable 
curve towards the stream, so that the different parts of it support each other 
like an arch. The materials employed are drift wood, green willows, birch, 
and poplars, if they can be gotten; also mud and stones, intermixed in 
such a manner as contributes much to the strength of the dam, which, 
when the beavers are allowed long to frequent a place undisturbed, by fre- 
quent repairs becomes very firm. 

The beavers always cut their wood higher up the river than their houses, 
so that they enjoy the advantages of the stream in conveying it to the place 
of its destination. On the margin of lakes, where they have always a suf- 
ficient depth of water, they construct no dams. ‘Their houses, however, 
are built of the same materials as the dams; and their dimensions are 
suited to the number of inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four old, and 
six or eight young ones. The great aim of the beaver is to have adry bed: 
and their houses, which are but rude structures, have only one door, always 
opening to the water. ‘The otter, likewise, discovers much sagacity in 
forming his habitation. He burrows under ground, on the banks of rivers 
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and lakes. He always makes the entrance to his house under water, work- 
ing upwards toward the surface of the earth, and forming different chambers 
in his ascent, that in case of high floods he may still have a dry retreat. He 
forms a small air hole reaching to the surface, and for the purpose of con- 
cealment, this air hole commonly opens in a bush.—pp. 112—114. 


The bearing of these facts upon the author’s —— argument, 
will be understood by those who have only read our pages ; but 
it cannot be fully appreciated except by those who either study the 
entire work of Mr. Fa, or who bring to the perusal of these 
parts minds previously accustomed to the consideration of final 
causes, together with such an exact pet sea ne with the history 
of animals as will make them acknowledge the accuracy of the 
details we have transcribed. In respect to definitions of the term 
“ Instinct,” we are not offered so much as we could have welcomed ; 
we read a repetition of Dr. Paley’s description of instinct as “ 
pensity prior to experience and independent on education.” We 
do not blame Mr. Fergus for neglecting to mention the forgotten 
paradox of Dr. Darwin, who endeavoured to show that every thing 
which we are wont to ascribe to instinct arises, in reality, from 
habit and association (an absurdity which has been amply refuted 
by Dr. Thomas Brown, in his philosophical observations on the 
Fictiginiin and not less completely stultified by a wise witticism of 
Sheridan’s): but we do complain of his omitting all mention of 
all definitions of instinct except the one which he so loosely and 
inaccurately adopts from Dr. Paley. The received definition 
of instinct, in the most intellectual of the countries of Europe, 
is, “unconscious reason.” Mr. Fergus should have known, and 
should have referred to this: he would then have had a right to the 
praise of diffusing, among his fellow-countrymen, a phrase pregnant 
with wisdom; and he would have had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his own opinions were deemed worthy of deference, because he had 
paid attention and due deference to the well-considered ideas of 
other and greater inquirers. After this qualification of our pre- 
vious praise, we must do him the justice to select instances of his 
skill in describing the instincts of birds, relative to pairing, nidifis 
cation, incubation, the providing of food for the young, and defend- 
ing them against want and danger : 


1. When the offspring require, for some time, the attention and industry 
of both parents to support them, animals are found to pair; but, in cases 
where the female alone is able to raise her progeny, the sexual intercourse 
is promiscuous. The affectionate attention of the parents is always adapted 
to the condition of their young, and is continued towards them till they 
are capable to provide for themselves. Man is a pairing animal. Some 
quadrupeds pair, and pairing is common among the feathcred tribe. In 
winter, indeed, birds in general are without any fixed habitation; and 
many kinds of them appear in great flocks, without any particular attention 
of one individual to another. On the return of spring, however, the scene 
changes. The general society is dissolved, and many partnerships, con- 
sisting each of a male and a female, are formed. The pair fix on a suita- 
ble spot, and by their joint labour construct a habitation. 
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2. Most birds prepare their nests with much care; and many of them 
discover ingenuity in the design, and neatness in the execution. But the 
ingenuity and the neatness belong to the species, and in no degree cha- 
racterise individuals. They have no need of anapprenticeship. The nest 
of those birds which have paired for the first time is not more rude or in- 
convenient than that of those which have repeated the labour of nidification 
for a number of years. There is no deficiency in the first from want of 


instruction and practice, and the last have gained nothing by observation 
and experience. 


The dove that perch’d upon the Tree of Life, 

And made her bed among its thickest leaves ; 

All the wing’d habitants of Paradise, 

Whose songs once mingled with the songs of Angels, 
Wove their first nests as curiously and well 

As the wood-minstrels in our evil day. 


The crow and the magpie, the lark and the linnet, and every other kind, 
has each a peculiar manner of building its nest: and every individual of the 
same species, in similar circumstances, follows the same model, and uses 
similar materials. ‘The instinctive propensity seems, in various instances, 
to accomodate itself to peculiar circumstances, both in building the nest, 
and in the process of incubation. In countries infested by monkeys, some 
birds, which in other climates build in bushes or in the clefts of trees, sus- 
pend their nests upon a slender twig, and so elude the mischievous propen- 
sities of the monkey. With us, ravens build on trees; but in the cold 
climates of Iceland and Greenland, they construct their nests in the holes 
of rocks. 

The nest is always suited to the size of the bird, and to the number of 
its eggs and young. Many small birds display much sagacity in concealing 
their nests by tufts of grass, or by twigs and leaves. In the nest we see a 
receptacle provided for eggs before they come to maturity, yea before the 
bird knows that it is to lay them. Each species lays a determinate number ; 
and it appears that, in this process, some birds at least, do not act under the 


influence of physical necessity, but have, to a certain extent, an instinctive 
volition.— pp. 117—119. 


The distinction implied, in the second paragraph of our extract, 
between the spontaneous and complete performances of the fea- 
thered tribes, and the progressive advances made by the non- 
instinctive, but reasoning being man, is important to every 
searcher into the nature of the different beings who fill this “ glo- 
rious universe ;” and, even if the argument has not excited our 
admiration, we should have felt grateful to him for recalling to our 
memories, one of the most beautiful passages in modern poetry, 
one in which there is wisdom as well as feeling and fancy. ‘To 
return to the drift of the volume, we must cite the reasoning of 


Mr. Fergus ; and again we are obliged, though to a small extent, 
to quote : 


If instincts result, as some have imagined, from conformation of parts, 
who organized the animal? If they flow from mechanical impulse, who 
constructed the machine? Where is the moving power? ‘To talk of at- 


traction, gravitation, nature, appetency, &c. in order to account for the ex- 
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istence, or characteristic propensities of living creatures, is merely darken- 
ing counsel by a multitude of words. It is a vain attempt to substitute 
sound for sense ; for where is there any rational way of accounting for the 
various instincts of animals, but by referring them to a powerful, wise, and 
good intelligence? In the instincts of the creature, we see the perfections 
of the Creator; and may apply to instincts in general what Dr, Reid says 
of bees in the construction oftheir cells. ‘‘ They work most geometrically 
without any knowledge of geometry ; somewhat like a child, who, by turn- 
ing the hand of an organ makes good music without any knowledge of 
music. The art is not in the child, but in him who makes the organ. In 
like manner, when a bee makes its combs so geometrically, the geometry 
is not in the bee, but in that great Geometrician who made the bee, and 
made all things in number, weight, and measure.” If we do not see other 
animals displaying the geometry of the bee, we observe them, in a similar 
manner, employing suitable and effectual means for the accomplishment of 
their ends. 

Thus, in our cursory glance at animated nature, we have seen great 
uniformity accompanied by surprising variety. ‘The same general outline, 
with various modifications, prevails widely in the formation of living crea- 
tures. If we examine any one animal, we find its parts admirably adapted 
to each other. They form a harmonious whole. In every species we see 
an astonishing relation of the organs of one sex to those of another. By 
means of bodily conformation and instinctive propensity, an adequate pro- 
vision is made for the preservation of the individual, and the preservation 
of the species. Every thing goes on in a regular and uniform course, 
We never see any new species of animals appearing, nor any old kinds 
ceasing to exist. We meet with no metamorphoses of animals into a spe- 
cies different from that of their parents. By adventitious circumstances, 
the size, strength, and, in some measure, the instincts of animals, may be 


altered; but still the character of the species remains essentially the same. 
—pp. 125—127. 





In the subsequent chapters, the author pursues his inquiries 
through inanimate nature ; and he finds in the seas, in the atmos- 
| phere, in the light, in the stars, and in the sun, further proofs of 
| the existence and all-pervading influence of a supreme mind : but 

we refer those whose curiosity has. been gratefully excited by the 

previous specimens of his ability to display the wonders of the 

creation, to the volume itself. e now conclude our notice of it, 
| anticipating that it will meet with considerable, if not long-lived 
| Success. It is likely to obtain a perusal from those who may 
| afterwards study the profound and metaphysical work of Cudworth, 
| or even the contemporary work of Dr. Alexander Crombie, which 
| States and combats many atheistic sophisms, that had not been 
fabricated in the time of the great English Platonist: suffice it 
| for Mr. Fergus’s praise, that his book will probably afford, by 
| itself, satisfaction to many minds ; and that, where this is not com- 
| pletely effected, it may lead to further study on the part of those 

who, except for such an introduction as this, would not have 
entered upon the study at all. 
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Art. V.—The Tyrol; with a.glance at Bavaria. By H. D, 
Inewis, author of “ Spain in 1830.” 2 vols. post 8vo. London: 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1833. 


WE performed so very pleasant a journey with Mr. Inglis through 
Spain, that we commence a trip to the Tyrol in his company, with 
no small degree of expectation. But no temptations which even he 
can hold forth to us will ever again induce us to try any part of 
France, or the borders of Germany, nor even Augsburg, new as it 
is, so wearied are we with the monthly excursions which we have 
made to these well known haunts for many a tedious year. We 
cannot, however, resist noticing some novel reflections to which the 
present journey of the author, along the beaten track, has given 
rise. After stating that nearly in all the countries of Europe it is 
the habit for married couples, in the middle classes, to occupy 
different couches, with the exception of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and, as Mr. Inglis was happy to find, throughout 
Bavaria. He thinks the observation and record of this fact well 
worthy of attention, inasmuch as he has found that in those coun- 
tries, and in that society where the domestic virtues are most pro- 
minent, and the marriage tie held most sacred, there no separation 
existed, so that it is by no means a violence to the rules of logic to 
lay it down as a sort of corollary, that the feebleness of the connu- 
bial chain which should bind husband and wife together, is exactly 
in proportion with the extent of the separation between man and 
wife. In England, we of the middle classes know nothing of these 
continental refinements ; in some of the exalted families of society 
it is said that the old English fashion of a community of counter- 
pane is gone into desuetude ; but as for what may be called truly 
the nation, the people in this country, nine-tenths of them would 
scarcely believe that a contrary practice to their own, in all such 
matters, would be endured in any civilized nation. But let any 
obstinate yeoman from Sussex to York only take a trip to France 
for a brief season, and he will soon learn how the upper and the 
middle classes of the French respect the spirit of unity which com- 
poses the essence of the marriage tie ; whilst a conformity with the 
good old custom of their Anglican neighbours is (proh pudor/) 
restricted to the inferior classes. In the Netherlands they adopt 
the example of the French; and in Spain, Mr. Inglis assures us, 
that that example is even improved upon, for, it has the support, 
not only of the grandees, but of even the simple peasantry of the 
wild and unsophisticated mountainous places. 

After what Mr. Inglis has stated respecting the congeniality of 
virtue which seems to be common to Great Britain and Bavaria, on 
the matrimonial score at least, we cannot do better than dwell for 
a short time on the improved condition of some portion of its popu- 
lation, for it is not improbable that the absence of that revolting 
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usage which we have condemned in France, the Netherlands, and 
Spain, may be traced partly to the state of moral advancement to 
which the people have arrived. We shall, under these peculiar 
circumstances, readily accompany our guide to Munich, for the 
purpose of seeing more of such an interesting population as that of 
Bavaria. 

Mr. Inglis, in speaking of the magnificence of the palace of the 
king, in Munich, tells us that, amongst the foreigners who went to 
see the interior of this splendid fabric, two Englishmen very parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves, at least according to the traditions 
of that place. One of these, with a long purse, had the audacity 
to ask the king to put his price on a miniature representation of 
Orpheus charming the beasts. Another, it is said, offered to pur- 
chase the porcelain contained in his Majesty’s cabinet. e 
palace, indeed, seems to be a gallery of wonders in art: in this 
apartment we have a bed, the gold employed in which amounts 
to the weight of 229 pounds; in that we are dazzled by the 
resplendent light of mirrors and gildings, and bronze relieved b 
variegated tapestries. In the chapel of the palace the author found 
many objects well worthy his admiration, particularly the statue of 
a virgin, with a gold habit and diamond crown, standing on a 
pedestal of Lapis Lazuli; an organ of gold, silver, ebony, and 
mother of pearl, and decorated with a profusion of pearls; a statue 
of St. George and the Dragon, the former in gold, the latter in 
jasper, and both adorned with two thousand two hundred and 
ninety-one brilliants, four hundred and six rubies, and two hundred 
and nine large oriental pearls. 

Mr. Inglis bears testimony to the liberality with which every 
curiosity is shown to strangers in Munich; and the facilities thus 
afforded to him of visiting the institutions of the fine arts in that 
city, enabled him to appreciate the extent of the encouragement 
ae by the government to the study of those arts. When Mr. 

nglis visited the city, the king was busily engaged in superintending 
the erection of the Glypthotheck, a chaste and beautiful edifice, for 
the reception of ancient statues. A journey from London to Munich 
would be well repaid, he says, by a view of this fabric alone, the 
beauty of its marbles not being equalled by any other edifice in 
Europe, those of the Escurial not excepted, al the author has 
himself seen both. 7 

The king is very unostentatious and simple in his domestic 
habits: he rises at five o’clock in the morning the whole year round, 
and takes a basin of soup; he breakfasts with the queen at eleven ; 
the royal family, ater: king and queen, dine at five in the 
evening. Mr. Inglis was greatly pleased with his visit to the prison 
of Munich. Here the principle of discipline is, that each of the 
prisoners should earn his own bread: so that the gaol resembles in 
the day a workshop on.a great scale, in which handicraft employ- 
ments of all sorts are actively carried on. Each trade has a distinct 
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Art. V.—The Tyrol; with a.glance at Bavaria. By H. D, 
Inewis, author of “ Spain in 1830.” 2 vols. post 8vo. London: 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1833. | 


WE performed so very pleasant a journey with Mr. Inglis through 
Spain, that we commence a trip to the Tyrol in his company, with 
no small degree of expectation. But no temptations which even he 
can hold forth to us will ever again induce us to try any part of 
France, or the borders of Germany, nor even Augsburg, new as it 
is, so wearied are we with the monthly excursions which we have 
made to these well known haunts for many a tedious year. We 
cannot, however, resist noticimg some novel reflections to which the 
present journey of the author, along the beaten track, has given 
rise. After stating that nearly in all the countries of Europe it is 
the habit for married couples, in the middle classes, to occupy 
different couches, with the exception of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and, as Mr. Inglis was happy to find, throughout 
Bavaria. He thinks the observation and record of this fact well 
worthy of attention, inasmuch as he has found that in those coun- 
tries, and in that society where the domestic virtues are most pro- 
minent, and the marriage tie held most sacred, there no separation 
existed, so that it is by no means a violence to the rules of logic to 
lay it down as a sort of corollary, that the feebleness of the connu- 
bial chain which should bind husband and wife together, is exactly 
in proportion with the extent of the separation between man and 
wife. In England, we of the middle classes know nothing of these 
continental refinements ; in some of the exalted families of society 
it is said that the old English fashion of a community of counter- 
pane is gone into desuetude ; but as for what may be called truly 
the nation, the people in this country, nine-tenths of them would 
scarcely believe that a contrary practice to their own, in all such 
matters, would be endured in any civilized nation. But let any 
obstinate yeoman from Sussex to York only take a trip to France 
for a brief season, and he will soon Jearn how the upper and the 
middle classes of the French respect the spirit of unity which com- 
poses the essence of the marriage tie ; whilst a conformity with the 
good old custom of their Anglican neighbours is (proh pudor/) 
restricted to the inferior classes. In the Netherlands they adopt | 
the example of the French; and in Spain, Mr. Inglis assures us, | 
that that example is even improved upon, for it has the support, 
not only of the grandees, but of even the simple peasantry of the 
wild and unsophisticated mountainous places. | 
After what Mr. Inglis has stated respecting the congeniality of | 
virtue which seems to be common to Great Britain and Bavaria, on 
the matrimonial score at least, we cannot do better than dwell for 
a short time on the improved condition of some portion of its popu- | 
lation, for it is not improbable that the absence of that revolting | 
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usage which we have condemned in France, the Netherlands, and 
Spain, may be traced partly to the state of moral advancement to 
which the people have arrived. We shall, under these peculiar 
circumstances, readily accompany our guide to Munich, for the 
purpose of seeing more of such an interesting population as that of 
Bavaria. 

Mr. Inglis, in speaking of the magnificence of the palace of the 
king, in Munich, tells us that, amongst the foreigners who went to 
see the interior of this splendid fabric, two Englishmen very parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves, at least according to the traditions 
of that place. One of these, with a long purse, had the audacity 
to ask the king to put his price on a miniature representation of 
Orpheus charming the beasts. Another, it is said, offered to pur- 
chase the porcelain contained in his Majesty’s cabinet. e 
palace, indeed, seems to be a gallery of wonders in art: in this 
apartment we have a bed, the gold employed in which amounts 
to the weight of 229 pounds; in: that we are dazzled by the 
resplendent light of mirrors and gildings, and bronze relieved b 
variegated tapestries. In the chapel of the palace the author found 
many objects well worthy his admiration, particularly the statue of 
a virgin, with a gold habit and diamond crown, standing on a 
pedestal of Lapis Lazuli; an organ of gold, silver, ebony, and 
mother of pearl, and decorated with a profusion of pearls ; a statue 
of St. George and the Dragon, the former in gold, the latter in 
jasper, and both adorned with two thousand two hundred and 
ninety-one brilliants, four hundred and six rubies, and two hundred 
and nine large oriental pearls. 

Mr. Inglis bears testimony to the liberality with which every 
curiosity is shown to strangers in Munich; and the facilities thus 
afforded to him of visiting the institutions of the fine arts in that 
city, enabled him to appreciate the extent of the encouragement 
a9 by the government to the study of those arts. When Mr. 

nglis visited the city, the king was busily engaged in superintending 
the erection of the Glypthotheck, a chaste a beautiful edifice, for 
the reception of ancient statues. A journey from London to Munich 
would be well repaid, he says, by a view of this fabric alone, the 
beauty of its marbles not being equalled by any other edifice in 
Europe, those of the Escurial not excepted, and the author has 
himself seen both. 3 

The king is very unostentatious and simple in his domestie 
habits: he rises at five o’clock in the morning the whole year round, 
and takes a basin of soup; he breakfasts with the queen at eleven ; 
the royal family, including king and queen, dine at five in the 
evening. Mr. Inglis was greatly pleased with his visit to the prison 
of Munich. Here the principle of discipline is, that each of the 
prisoners should earn his own bread : so that the gaol resembles in 
the day a workshop on.a great scale, in which handicraft employ- 
ments of all sorts are actively carried on. Each trade has a distinct 
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workshop, and the mechanics in the same apartment are allowed to 
converse with each other on certain topics only; and this part of 
the regulations is enforced by overseers, who are in constant 
attendance. The working prisoners need not work longer than ig 
necessary to supply them with daily sustenance. If, however, they 
are willing to go farther, the surplus beyond the daily expenses are 
reserved for the prisoner until the term of his confinement is ended; 
it is then given to him, minus a quota towards the expenses of the 
as Mr. Inglis mentions that one man was discharged before 
e went to Munich, whose fund, composed of his extra earnings, 
amounted to no less than eighty-three pounds English money, 
When young persons without a trade are put into prison, they are 
taught one if they desire it. The female prisoners follow like- 
wise their trades—comprehending embroidery, stocking weaving, 
straw-hat making, plaiting, &c.; and those of them who have 
been cooks or housemaids act im this capacity respectively in the 
prison. ‘The women are rigorously separated from the er 
A great deal more articles than the consumption of the prison 
requires are made by the inmates ; the surplus annually amounts to 
upwards of six thousand pounds. Confinement for life is a common 
punishment in this institution, and it is imposed on culprits who, 
according to the laws of this country, would deserve death ; and, 
with respect to the latter penalty, we may state, that no execution 
has taken place in Munich for the last twelve years. But in some 
particulars the lot of these who are to remain for life is viewed with 
a little indulgence. Thus to them the luxury of tobacco is extended ; 
whilst from those who are destined merely for a temporary abode 
within the walls of the gaol, it is strictly withheld. The prison, at 
the period of the author’s visit, contained a gross number of 666 
prisoners—males 520, females 140. A singular provision for the 
security of the prisoners is enforced in this institution: a set of 
large and fierce dogs are let loose every night in the open space 
surrounding the prison. Thus we see that it is possible for a state 
to be comparatively moral where no sums are raised by the people 
for supporting prisoners or prisons—where no statutes exist for 
transporting criminals to distant colonies—and where no prisoner, 
after his term of confinement has expired, is turned out without a 
stiver in his pocket. The remarks of Mr. Inglis on this interesting 


and deeply important subject are well worthy of attention. He 
says— 


The two great objects ought unquestionably to be, correction of the 
criminal’s habits while under punishment,—and some security, that when 
punishment ends, these corrected habits may continue. It is well under- 
stood now, though not acted upon, that the punishment of crime does not 
deter others from the commission of it ; and that, therefore, the two objects 
above stated are the only wise and legitimate objects of punishment. 

Solitary imprisonment—which finds many advocates—may effect the 
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first, but cannot effect the second of these objects: nor does it even 
always certainly effect the first object—that of correction. It may, or it 
may not: some minds may be tamed and tutored by it,—and the awful- 
ness of solitude, and the weary, but only resource of reflexion, must, no 
doubt, often produce an advantageous result : but minds of a different com- 
plexion may be hardened by solitude—impatience of its loneliness, may 
produce a bitterness and doggedness of feeling—and reflexion, in place of 
leading to wholesome meditation, may run ina wrong channel. But, at all 
events, whatever may be the effects of this punishment in correcting the 
habits, or rather, in improving the mind of the prisoner, its benefit ceases 
with its term; and it impossible to conceive a case of greater cruelty, than 
that of a criminal who, after being trained by a long course of punishment, 
for habits of honesty and industry, is then thrown loose upon the world, 
with no temptation to the one, or call upon the other. 

I cannot, for my own part, conceive any system so perfectly adapted for 
the correction of idle and profligate courses, as daily employment in the 
trade to which a felon has been accustomed in his innocent days,—with a 
knowledge, that his industry is not only procuring him his daily bread, 
but that it is forming for him a little stock, by which, when his confinement 
is over, he may carry with him a claim to the consideration of others, 
—which is the surest foundation of self respect: it seems a return to honest 
days—he is again a tradesman, living by his labour, and laying by the 
surplus from his necessities ; nor am I sure that the society and conversation 
of others, actuated like himself, by similar feelings, and with similar hopes, 
under the surveillance of proper persons, is. any bar to an improvement in 
his feelings. Few men are bettered by continued solitude, however ad- 
vantageous occasional retirement may be; and if something be subtracted 
from the severity of punishment, by permitting, under proper restraints, an 
intercourse among the prisoners, it is amply compensated by other advan- 
tages. It would be impossible, indeed, to combine solitary imprisonment 
with the system pursued in the prison of Munich; because it would be im- 
possible to have a separate forge for every blacksmith, who indeed cannot 


work alone,—or a separate workshop for every sadler or carpenter.—pp. 
105—108. 


The advantage of such a system as that of Munich needs no fur- 
ther recommendation than that which it nequisen from securing, as 
one of its consequences, the employment of prisoners amongst the 
manufacturing hands of the nation. Thus many accoutrements of 
the Bavarian army, such as saddles, caps, knapsacks and belts, 
shoes, horse-shoes, and clothing, are the produce of the felons and 
misdemeanants of that country; and being so produced, of neces- 
sity cost the state less than if purchased from the ordinary vender. 
We see then, how, out of the very misfortunes of a kingdom, the 
elements of good to her may be deduced ; and that Bavaria, instead 
of being, like England, a loser to a great amount by the operation 
of her criminal laws, is, upon the whole, a very considerable gainer, 
But what are the pecuniary considerations connected with this state 
of the case, compared with the moral results on the prisoner him- 
self to which it gives rise? Mr. Inglis states, with great acuteness 
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and no less truth, that few persons (though there may be some) are 
rogues by choice; and if so, is it not a grand point to lessen the 
influence of that power which is the immediate cause of roguery? 
If a poor man can find that his industry is profitable to him, he will 
hardly risk the perils which will attend the attempt to obtain the 
same benefit with the facility and little trouble which thievery im. 

lies. ‘ I took some pains,” says Mr. Inglis, “ to ascertain the 
result”—(the result of the prison system at Munich)—“ as far ag 
those in the management of the prison could inform me, and I learnt 
that in but few cases offenders were committed a second time; and 
that those who had been dismissed with the largest sums, had in no 
instance returned. He adds, that many of the young prisoners, who 
had been taught trades whilst in confinement, in process of time 
generally made attentive and respectable tradesmen ; and that, as a 
general truth, it might be received with confidence, that crime in 
the country where this sort of discipline prevailed was yearly on 
the decrease. Amongst the other establishments which so credi- 
tably distinguish Munich, is a receptacle for the poor: one division 
of which, that including the helpless and indigent, is support- 
ed, partly by royal donation, and partly by private benevolence ; 
whilst the other, comprehending all those persons who are able, 
but cannot get the opportunity, to work, are supplied, in this in- 
stitution, with employment. ‘The results of the industry of the 
latter go to their maintenance. ‘The third peculiar establishment, 
spoken of by Mr. Inglis, in Munich, is a general hospital, capable 
of accommodating seven or eight hundred patients. These are 
classed into, first, those who are admitted gratuitously ; secondly, 
those who pay an annual subscription of four florins (a little more 
than half a guinea of our money), for the privilege of the hospital at all 
times ; and, thirdly, those persons whose worldly circumstances will 
enable them, should they not wish to be a burden to their friends, 
to pay the sum of about a guinea a week. For that payment they 
have a private chamber, an attendant, nourishment, medical advice, 
and remedies, and all such assistance as money can command, 


_ This latter institution is rendered still more valuable by having 


attached to it a noble garden, delightfully laid out, and suited, in 
every respect, to assist the re-establishment of health. The 
number of hospitals in Munich is increased by the addition of 
those of the holy spirit, superintended by charitable persons: a 
military hospital, a lunatic asylum, a foundling, lying-in, and or- 
phans’ hospital. But the Sunday-school of Munich, upon a very 
extensive plan, is perhaps the most interesting of the public esta- 
blishments of that city. Here are to be found no less than 1629 
scholars, taught by sixteen masters. Morals, the principles of 
physics, geography, natural history, chemistry, and geography, 
form the subjects of tuition and apparatus for the illustration of 
the different sciences, with models of machines, &c. The school 
is practically made use of by the sons of artisans, who pay nothing 
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whatever for the education afforded by it. The spirit of economy 
which characterises the Bavarians, is seen in the manner in which 
they regard the holidays—those days of rest, which are so often 
condemned as an encouragement to idleness. These holidays are 
set down in the register of this Sunday-school as so many sabbath 
days; and the attendance of the children is always required on 
such occasions, for the purposes which ordinarily occupy them on 
the Sunday. Besides this, there are in Munich an agricultural 
school, an institution for the encouragement of national industry, 
and an academy of the fine arts. 

If any reliance is to be placed on the opinion, that the condition 
of the people is always the true criterion of the wisdom or the folly 
of the government which presides over it, we may then point out 
Bavaria as a fair sample of this order of moral dependency. Mr. 
Inglis will bear us out in the following extract : 


The people of Munich cannot be called a sombre people ; they are of the 
gayer class of Germans; fond of amusement and holidays, but willing to 
be sober and industrious, when sobriety and industry are called for. I 
need scarcely observe, after what I have already said, that the women are 
fond of dress, which generally betokens, or begets love of admiration. 1 
know few towns where the women are more seen than in Munich; and 
so universal is the practice of looking out of the window, that almost every 
window is provided with a cushion on the outside, for the arms to lean 
upon; and these cushions being generally of a gaudy colour, give a grotes- 
que air to the external appearance of the houses. 

Music, and the promenade, and the dance occasionally, are the summer 
recreations of the inhabitants: different ranks enjoy these in different 
ways: the upper ranks have their private concerts and the opera,—pro- 
menade en voiture, and dance at home :—the bourgeois classes have the 
military and bourgeois bands,—promenade in the gardens, and waltz in 
an arbour. As far as I could learn, the Bavarians hold a higher rank in 
the scale of morals, than several of the other Germanic nations; and the 
lower orders are certainly not addicted to intemperance, although both 
beer and spirit are cheap throughout Bavaria. ‘The beer is excellent, too, 
—and is the liquor generally drunk in the Cafés. 

Bavaria is completely Catholic, in the general feelings of the people. 
Among the lower orders there is decidedly much bigotry and superstition. 
Images of the Virgin, and of Saints, are very commonly seen in private 
houses, particularly in bed-rooms; mass is always well attended, both in 
Munich and in the country; and Bavaria furnishes a very large quota of 
the misguided pilgrims, who every year journey from all parts, to pay their 
adorations at the shrine of the miraculous image, preserved in the ab- 
bey of Einseideln in Switzerland.—pp. 123—125. 


Throughout the country, proprietors were very few, whereas la- 
bourers composed the principal population. Yet, amongst these, 
little poverty is to be seen. On the whole, Mr. Inglis considers 
that he is unacquainted with any city (and he is “ a travelled 
man”) which is more worthy of a visit, ceteris parabus, than 
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Munich, not only for its internal attractions, but also for those 
which are to be met with in its suburbs and in their neighbourhood, 

From Munich, Mr. Inglis took the road along the bank of the 
Iser to the Tyrol: the manners, customs, and character of the 
inhabitants of which form the principal subject of these 
volumes. The part of - Bavaria through which he passed to 
the Tyrol was populous; and everywhere were to be seen the 
evidences of industry, in the contentment and cheerfulness seen 
in the countenances of the villagers. Like every other visitor 
within the very peculiar district called the Tyrol, Mr. Inglis 
was struck with the costume of the peasantry, the chief novelties 
of which are, stockings without feet, hats tapering to the crown, 
adorned with silk bands and tassels hanging from the crown on one 
side. ‘The women wore white worsted caps in the shape of sugar- 
loaves, and dresses which appear as if kept dilated below witha 
hoop; but the rotundity is really owing to the number of petti- 
coats usually worn by the females, the nature of the influence of 
which on the shape of the body may easily be inferred by those 
who have seen the Grave-digger in Hamlet throw off his waist- 
coats. Mr. Inglis has observed the women working in the fields 
with this monstrous accumulation of clothing. 

The aspect and bearing of the Tyrolese, Mr. Inglis tells us, give 
proof that they will, one day, establish their independence. Instead 
of crouching to Austria, the Tyrolese stands erect, and walks as if 
he knew that he trod on his own soil. His conclusion with respect 
to this people is, that amongst them exists an aversion to their 
government which is altogether unparalled ; and no Englishman 
can travel far in the Tyrol without repeatedly hearing expres- 
sions of the bitterest resentment against the Austrian government 
and its emperor. 

In speaking of the Tyrolese as a community impatient of bond- 
age and inspired with ardent patriotism, it is of importance to re- 
member that the German Tyrolese only are meant: for, in the 
Italian Tyrol, the inhabitants, being all cultivators of the soil for 
others, cannot be actuated by that affection for country which has 
such an influence on those of the German Tyrol, who usually are 
the proprietors themselves of the land they cultivate. Unfortunately, 
the population of the latter is very thin; and this is one circum- 
stance which would be likely to render any effort at independence 
on their part wholly unsuccessful. Other grounds for increasing this 
fear are the vigilance and the precautionary policy of the Austrian 
government. The extent to which the German Tyrol is occupied 
by the Austrian army is quite incredible. ‘There are three regi- 
ments in Trent ; one in Roveredo ; two scattered amongst the towns 
and villages lying between Trent and Riva; one between Botzen 
and Brixen; one between Moran and Glurus ; one between Sterzing, 
Pruneken, and Lienz ; and three are garrisoned at Inspruck and m 
the valley of the Inn. But this is not all: the castles of the Tyrol 
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are the most numerous in Europe, as compared with the extent of 
its territory. Nearly all these strong holds are Austrian garrisons. 
Independently of this complete occupation of the country, the 
Austrian government could concentrate, in a few days,.a force of 
12,000 men on any given point. It is one of Metternich’s points 
of policy to place Austrians entirely in the army destined for the 
Italian Tyrol, whilst in the German Tyrol the military consists of 
Italian ‘l'yrolese, officered by Austrians. The inquisitorial es- 
pionage, constantly kept up, increases very much for Austria the 
facilities of retaining the A The press is steadily watched, 
and with success that a Life of Hofer cannot be purchased 
throughout the Tyrol. Austria, at first, adopted a policy of con- 
ciliation towards the Tyrolese, but recently the has depatsd from 
it; and, by an injudicious extension of taxation on the Tyrolese, 
has done much to sharpen the appetite of this people for freedom 
and independence. Mr. Inglis, however, thinks that even without 
any of these provocations, the Tyrolese would still thirst after li- 
berty, from a principle inherent in them, as well as in all inhabitants 
of mountains—a principle of association, which suggests that every 
thing should be like their native hills, free, unrestrained, and ex- 
empted from all authority. 

The Upper Tyrol peasant and his family seldom subsist on any 
other aliment than Indian corn and milk. But, in the aggregate, 
the body to which he belongs forms a fine athletic race. The 
wages of the peasant in this part of the world, is very small like- 
wise, being fourpence-halfpenny per day for a man, and for a 
woman not more than twopence. ‘The prices of articles of food are 
very reasonable ; and game and fish olentiful and cheap. A fur- 
nished house, containing six rooms, may be had for 30/. a year, in 
Inspruck ; and the wages of a man-servant are about 5/., those of a 
female one about 3/. Though they cannot be properly called a 
pleasure-hunting people, yet they have their amusements. At 
Inspruck, German plays are performed, except in autumn, and then 
the former are succeeded by an Italian company. But, though our 
ears are stunned with daily and nightly compliments to what are 
called “ Tyrolese songs,” ‘ Tyrolese minstrels,” &c., yet Mr. 
Inglis finds it necessary to explode the romantic mystery, and tells 
us that the Tyrolese are really a homely sort of people, and are very 
little given indeed to those Arcadian delights of pipe and song 
which, in the imagination of thousands in this country, constitute 
the fairy felicity of the blithe mountaineers of the Alpine regions. 
“ T observed,” says Mr. Inglis, giving a disastrous blow to many a 
fine dream of the beatitudes of Tyrolese minstrelsy, “ I observed 
no symptom of musical taste, either in public performances or 
amongst the people generally.” The people of Inspruck have, be- 
sides the amusements of the drama and music, their promenades ; 
and, in Upper Tyrol, the most popular sports of the peasantry are 
the exhibition of sacred dramas. These comedies go by the name 
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of “ Bauerukomodien ;” these are enacted chiefly on festival days; 
and never fail to attract many spectators, even from places very 
distant from the village fixed for the Mer aware Mr. Inglis was 
present at one of the spectacles. The play was founded on some 
passage in the Life of St. Genevieve ; it was composed in verse, 
and in the intervals of the acts or scenes, songs and choruses occu- 
pied the attention of the audience. 

In the neighbourhood of Inspruck are the famous salt mines of 
Hall, which the author determined to visit. We shall extract such 


portions as may prove interesting from the description of this 
excursion : 


Almost immediately after reaching Hall, I presented myself at the 
gate of the salt manufactory ; and was admitted immediately, upon present- 
ing a permission from the superintendent,—whichis necessary. ‘The building 
is of immense extent,—and here the manufactory has been carried on ever 
since the commencement of the fourteenth century. The native salt, at 
four leagues distance, after being dissolved in water at the mines, is con- 
veyed to Hall in little rivulets which flow in troughs laid for the purpose, 
there to be reconverted into crystals. Nine cauldrons are employed,—the 
five largest of them, abuut thirty six feet in diameter. They are made of iron, 
and have an opening at one side, by a joint, in order that they may be 
cleaned from salt when necessary. ‘The salt water, being previously heated, 
is admitted into the cauldrons at the depth of eight inches ; and is kept in 
a state of ebullition during three hours, at the end of which time, two inches 
and a half have been evaporated; and a great quantity of salt deposited. 
Mach boiling in each cauldron, will produce from twenty to twenty-four 
quintals (from 2000 to 2400 lbs.), so that one cauldron will produce by 
the ordinary number of boilings, one hundred and seventy quintals of crys- 
talized salt. ‘Take this amount for each of the five large cauldrons, and 
the half of it for the four smaller, and the sum will be twelve hundred and 
two quintals.—or one hundred and twenty thousand two hundred lbs. per 
day from the whole manufactory. The value of the salt produced is about’ 
£100,000 sterling,—from which two florins (4-8) are to be deducted from 
every £1 for the expenses of the establishment. A clear revenue, however, 
of nearly £80,000 is worth the imperial notice. I think I have already 


said that the salt mines and manufactory are a yovernment concern.—pp. 
222— 224. 


According to the description which Mr. Inglis gives of the town 
of Hall, we must suppose that the sight of it proved anything but 
zn inducement to delay in so inauspicious a region : 


It is scarcely possible to conceive a more horrible abode than Hall; it is 
constantly enveloped in a dense atmosphere of smoke,—which not only 
darkens the air and blackens the houses, but throws a dinginess over the 
dresses of the people, and makes the inhabitants appear of a sootier and 
duskier race. I was obliged to remain at Hall all night,—but I spent as 
little of my time as possible in the town, passing the two or three hours that 
intervened between dinner and darkness, in a walk to the ruins of the 
Castle of Grunegg, where formerly resided the Duke Sigismond, ‘a mighty 
hunter,” and valorous knight. Hall is famous fer the excellent beer it 
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brews; and by the help of a flaggon, I enjoyed a comfortable sleep even 
in Hall,—until at break of day next morning I left it to visit the mines. — 
pp. 224, 225. 


He visited the mines after breakfast, and the following is his 
report of this strange excursion : 


After breakfast, I proceeded to visit the mines, clothed in a suitable dress ; 
and, with a staff in my hand, preceded by flambeaux, I followed my con- 
ductor into the mine. ‘The visit commences with a descent of three hun- 
dred steps, when one may fairly believe himself in the bowels of the 
mountain. Tis a strange empire one finds in these dismal abodes: life is 
a different thing when sunlight is withdrawn; and there is an icy feeling 
falls upon the heart, as well as on the senses, when we look round these 
dismal galleries, and dark walls, dimly lighted by a few ineffectual flam- 
beaux, that convey truly the idea of ‘‘ darkness visible ;” and scan the dark 
subterranean lakes, whose extent and profundity the eye cannot guess but 
by the plunge of a fragment of the roof, and the dim glimmer of the lights ; 
and hear the distant stroke of the miner’s axe, far in the interior of 
the caverns: and still more do we feel the difference between the world 
above, and regions such as these, when we reach the solitary miner, in 
some vast cavern with his single candle, striking his axe ever and ever into 
the dull wall: but along with these feelings, astonishment and admiration 
are engendered, at the power of man, whose perseverance has hollowed out 
the mountain ; and with his seemingly feeble instruments,—his human arms 
and little axe,—has waged war with the colossal works of nature. 

The results are, indeed, almost incredible. No fewer than forty-eight 
caverns have been formed, each from one to two acres in size: one of the 
galleries is three leagues in length,—and I was assured that to traverse all 
the galleries, six whole days would be required. ‘The manner of proceed- 
ing is thus: when these subterraneous caverns are formed, the miners de- 
tach fragments of the native salt, from the roof and walls,—and when the 
cavern is sufficiently filled with these, pure water is let in, which dissolves 
the salt, and the water thus impregnated, is, as I have already said, 
conveyed by the conduits from the mines to the manufactory of Hall. 
When I visited the mines, some of these caverns were dry, and the miners 
were employed in them; others were salt lakes, in which the more silent 
operation was going on. Occasionally, a distant hollow sound is heard, 
approaching nearer and nearer, which one might easily mistake for the rush- 
ing of water ; this is occasioned by the little chariots, which carry away rub- 
bish to the mouth of the mine: the path is a rail road, and these little 
chariots fly along it with frightful rapidity. When the sound is heard ap- 
proaching, it is necessary to retire into one of the niches that are formed in 
the wall,—and the young miners, seated in front of the chariots, seem, as 
they rush by, like Gnomes directing their infernal cars. 

The number of miners employed is 300—and the pittance of wages 
which they receive is miserable. They are paid according to seniority ; 
the oldest get 30 kreutzers,—the youngest about 15. Their labour is not, 
however, without intermission ; they work and rest four hours alternately ; 
and Sunday is a holiday,—as well as the other great feasts of the Catholic 
church, Though we regret to see the labour of the agriculturist sus- 
pended so frequently by feast days, we are disposed to reflect with greater 
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complacency upon their institution, when we call to mind the labour of 
the miner. Interesting and curious, as a spectacle of this kind is, it is 
impossible to be restored to ‘‘ the common sun and air,” without a feeli 

of satisfaction ; we are almost surprised to find how genial the sunshine is, 


and how beautiful the sky ; and we drop, with cheerfulness, a mite into the 
poor miner’s box.—pp. 226—230. : 


In one part of the Tyrol, in the valley of Kisach, Mr. Inglis had 
the good fortune to be driven by a storm into the house of a pea- 
sant. Wesay good fortune, inasmuch as the reception which he 
met with encouraged him to make use of an excellent opportunity 
for ascertaining the state of farming in this distant and scarcel 
known part of the continent. The family consisted of the peasant, 
his wife, with two sons and two daughters ; and with these hospi- 
table people he sat down to a dinner which had been actually pre- 
pared when he arrived. As an undoubted specimen of the true 
dinner of the Tyrol, the bill of fare is worth mentioning. The ar- 
ticles were, soup of Indian corn and milk ; a piece of boiled bacon, 
about five pounds weight ; a salad ; bread, made two parts of In- 
dian corn and a third of wheat ; butter; and wine of Botzen, which 
probably made its appearance solely in compliment to the guest. 
Mr. Inglis, pursuing his very pleasant and highly interesting in- 
quiry, resolved to see his host’s farm, and to find out the plan and 
profits of its management. The size of it, he says, might be that 
of four acres, of which a third-part was dedicated to the cultivation 
of Indian corn ; half an acre was set apart for wheat, another half 
for barley, a quarter for flax ; a quarter for a vegetable garden, con- 
taining cabbages, potatoes, salad and a few cherry trees ; and the 
last acre was given to grass and wood. The larger produce, the 
Indian corn, was the staple aliment of all the living members of 
the farm : a half being appropriated to the family, and half to the 
cow—the bounteous fountain of the important necessary, the milk. 
The wheat and barley suffered so little from consumption every 
year, as to allow of considerable quantities to be carried up to the 
Brixen market, where the greater part of the produce was laid out 
in sufficient quantity to get in an adequate stock of coffee, sugar, 
wine, farming-implements, clothing, &c. ; and the rest was put into 
a stock-purse, which, according to our traveller, some significant 
smiles of the T'yrolese host led him to believe, was “ pretty consi- 
derable.” But, to proceed. The flax was manufactured in the 
family ; the grass given to the cow ; the wood sufficed for fuel ; and 
the master, his son, and occasionally the girls, tilled the ground,— 
which, by the way, our author states, was remarkably well kept. 
There was no cheese made here, because the milk all went to the 
soup, with the exception of a little that was saved for butter. ‘The 
domestic stock in this menage consisted of the cow, two pigs with a 
promising young progeny, clamorously moving around them. Qh, 
the horror of a taxgatherer coming to such a little paradise as this! 
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The villain that would invade and spoliate the crop of that poor 
farmer ; who would tear away his purse, the essence of that la- 
borious and virtuous man’s sweat ; would sell his cow, and place the 
little family of the piggery under a distress! Good heavens! Who 
can endure the contemplation of the difference between the 
wretched population of this, “the most enlightened country on the 
face of the earth,” and the merry, and well-fed, and well-clothed, 
inhabitants of the almost barren mountains of the Tyrol ? 

Mr. Inglis mentions, as a very pleasant resource to a traveller 
whose journey lies in the Tyrol, the facility with which he can 
always have the company of the landlord whenever he chooses ; he 
can ask his host whatever questions his curiosity may excite, except 
on politics: and these it will be well for the traveller, as much as 
possible, to avoid. The reason is, that the landlord, suspicious of 
the stranger, will never be candid ; and his replies on this subject 
will assuredly be any thing but correct. Still, there are some of 
these persons who will not hesitate to deliver their political opinions 
before strangers in whose honour they see reason to confide. One 
of these was the host of Mr. Inglis, at a place called Pruneken ; 
he partook, with the traveller, of a bottle of Botzen red wine ; and 
did not conceal that he felt the irritation common to his country- 
men in consequence of the oppression of the Austrian government. 
Amongst the narratives told by the landlord, which served to illus- 
trate the base policy of Metternich, the following is a striking one. 
A few months before the time when Mr. Inglis visited Pru- 
neken, a travelling merchant arrived in that place. ‘This person, 
after residing there a few weeks at one of the inns, took a shop, 
which he opened for the sale of general merchandise. His jovial 
and insinuating demeanour, and his remarkable disposition not to 
be over hard on customers, gained him some consideration with the 
inhabitants. ‘The anniversary of Hofer’s death approached ; and 
the merchant determined upon having seven of the townsmen to a 
snug party, in order to commemorate the day. ‘The company met 
at the house of the hospitable stranger ; the glass went round, and 
the political sentiments, which lay hitherto concealed in the minds 
of all present, soon felt the vivifying principle, and began to exhale. 
The host took the opportunity of tom. the memory of Hofer, 
which very soon brought on a general conversation upon the cause 
which he had supported. A strong feeling of hatred to Austria 
was openly manifested by some ; whilst others, of whom the relator, 
Mr. Inglis’s landlord, was a leading one, saw pretty clearly that 
the merchant was a spy; and when he proposed a bumper to the 
glorious cause, and invited each of those who wished to join in a 
bond to free their country from oppression, to drink his glass to 
the dregs,—then it was that our sturdy landlord rose, and blunt! 
told his friends that harm was meant; and he retired with three of 
the party. Three more drank the toast. A few days after this 
scene, the merchant made a long journey to Trent, but he never 
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returned ; and in ten days afterwards, the three individuals left at 
the table were apprehended, and were still in prison at Lienz at 
the time of Mr. Inglis’s visit. 

In the southern Tyrol, or that which may be called the Italian, 
Mr. Inglis found, as is stated in a former page, the manners and 
system of society altogether different from those of the northern. 

he peasant here is what in Ireland is called a middle man, that 
is, he rents his farm of the owner, and employs, at a certain rate, 
labourers to till his ground. ‘The proprietor pays this peasant so 
much per annum, a to him the latter delivers up the crop every 
year. ‘This practice may have its advantages, but it is easy to see 
that it could never prevail in this country: for the absence of all 
motives on the part of the cultivator to exertion, his emolument 
being the same under all circumstances, would be alone an insu- 
perable objection to such a state of relation as this. ‘The greater 
part of the land in this part of the Tyrol is devoted to vineyards ; 
and the wine produced in the district between Botzen and Trent, 
is consumed as a principal luxury all over the Tyrol. 

On his visit to Treat, Mr. laaiih was surprised at the state of 
profligacy which reigned in this place, so distinguished in the annals 
of the church. In the chapel of St. Maria Mowiicne is preserved 
a picture of the famous council of Trent. The painting is some- 
what faded, but the figures are still sufficiently distinct to make the 
representation sadeuile interesting. Pesttdlinn from Trent, in the 
direction southwards, the traveller observed a remarkable change in 
the appearance of the country and its inhabitants. The vicinity 
of Trent is a vine and silk district: the slopes are covered with 
vine-yards ; the lower grounds are intersected by rows of mulberry 
trees ; and some tobacco was seen growing there likewise by Mr. 
Inglis. The whole valley of the Tyrol, from Mount Brenner in the 
north, to the most southern point of the tract, about one hundred 
miles long, contains a series of productions of a more varied nature 
than can be found in any other portion of the world in the same 
extent. There is first barley, which is thin and scanty, together with 
a few vegetables, which are of the hardy species; next we meet with 
Indian corn ; and in the first places, when we leave the north, where 
this grain is cultivated, we find the barley greatly more vigorous.— 
In this stage, too, oats, grass, and firs are found. ‘The next step 
brings in view a little wheat, and some walnut trees, all the previous 
productions being still better as we advance. ‘Thus we see, in the 
fourth gradation of the valley, the Indian corn and wheat growing 
luxuriantly ; and here the first glimpse of the vine is caught in the 
midst of other fruit trees, which, however, particularly the cherry- 
tree, are in a much better state of developement. From this, fourth, 
we proceed, at last, to the eighth and last of the valley ; meeting 
successively as we descend, vines in luxuriance, magnificent walnut 
trees, mulberries, delicate fruits—each of these, and all together 
becoming more and more luxurious at every fresh station ; until, 
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lastly, we arrive at the Elysian site terminating the valley, in which 
the whole of the productions yielded above are found in their most 
luxuriant state of growth ; and amongst them some additional ones, 
such as the olive, pomegranate, and the fig. , 

Having pursued his course to this point, Mr. Inglis determined 
on retracing his steps, went back to Trent, and then to Botzen, 
from which place he proposed an excursion up the river Adige, to 
Meran. When he had attained the latter place, he found that he 
was within four hours’ walk of the house of Hofer, which he visited 
with all becoming reverence. The house stands on the bank of the 
river Passeyer, and is protected on either side by mountains, whose 
lower acclivities are cultivated ; near it, on a neighbouring knoll, 
stands a church with a green spire. The house still continues, as 
in Hofer’s time, an inn: there is nothing remarkable about it, ex- 
cept that several targets, with perforations from shots very near the 
centre, are fixed on the walls. As in most Tyrolean habitations, 
the entry to it is by a wooden stair outside, which leads to a balcony. 
Mr. Inglis spent the night in the inn ; and, next morning, being at 
breakfast, he found himself in the company of four of the villagers. 
These, he said, were fine-looking, intelligent men, who expressed 
themselves pretty freely on the political state of the Tyrol. One of 
them was the friend of Hofer, and he was able to give Mr. Inglis 
some interesting information about that ill-fated patriot. The life 
and fortunes of Hofer, as well as of Speckbacher, and the Tyrolese 
war, which broke out in 1809, form the subjects of nearly all the 
remaining chapters of this work. Mr. Inglis sets out with an his- 
torical sketch of the Tyrol; and then traces it down, and considers 
its state under the Austrian government. The war, which forms so 
prominent a feature in the annals of this people, was one of liberty, 
undertaken, chiefly, at the instigation, first, of Speckbacher, and, 
HOY of Hofer, who may be considered as successor to the 
ormer. 

John Speckbacher was a native of a village called Gnadenwald, 
in the lower Innthal, and passed a considerable part of his life .in 
the daring profession of a gentleman freebooter. It so happened, 
however, that, in 1796, being then about twenty-eight years of 
age, he returned to his native valley, having altogether abandoned 
his depraved habits of life, and rendered himself respectable by.a 
well-chosen wife, and by the efforts which he subsequently made for 
repairing the credit of his character. He acted as an exemp 
domestic husband, until the stirring events that took place in his 
country, roused his spirit from its state of repose. He engaged with 
many leaders in a combination to free the Tyrol from the Austrian 
power; and fought in a great and victorious battle, which ended by 
freeing the whole of that territory from the Bavarian soldiers. We 
find that Speckbacher, Hofer, and other chiefs were engaged with 
other leaders, whose names were Schenk, Mayer, Kenmater, and 
Haspinger. The latter was a friar, living in his cell at the convent. of 
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Clauson ; and, being a man of powerful frame, was capable of tes- 
tifying his patriotism by such a supply of spiritual as well as corpo- 
ral auxiliaries, as gave extreme importance to his services. Another 
great battle succeeded, and was attended by a complete victory over 
the Bavarians. Hofer entered in triumph into Inspruck, and as- 
sumed the title of Imperial Commandant. But the rest of the 
melancholy history is well known. Whilst discharging the duties 
of chief magistrate of the Tyrol, he was a pattern of virtue, justice, 
and benevolence, and exercised his power exclusively for the public 
benefit. His downfall was owing to the indecision of his character. 
The resistance of the T'yrolese could no longer stand out against 
the perseverance of the royal party in Europe: and, one by one, the 
leaders of the Tyrolese were crushed by violence, or rendered 
cyphers by bribery. Hofer, in one of his fits of suspense, retired 
into concealment in a mountain not far from his own dwelling. Here 
he was supplied with food by his faithful followers ; and here, too, it 
is said, that he received secret offers from the Emperor of Austria of 
protection and permanent security, if he would retire to Germany. 
But Hofer was deaf to all entreaties; and, in about two months 
after having gone into concealment, he was betrayed by a false 
friend, and, finally, carried a prisoner to Mantua. Here, after having 
gone through a trial by court martial, he was condemned, and shot. 
The widow and family of Hofer were afterwards pensioned hand- 
somely by the Emperor; but nothing would induce her to accept 
the offer made to her of an asylum in Austria. She preferred 
spending the remainder of her days in the valley which was asso- 
ciated in her heart with the recollection of Hofer. Though Hofer 
suffered in concealment an infinity of ills, yet these were trifling 
in comparison with those which Spechbacher endured. At first, 
when he sought to conceal himself, this leader’s haunts were suc- 
cessively found out ; and, for a considerable period, he was hunted 
through snows, rough rocks, and wild and perilous places, which the 
chamois alone used to traverse with safety. At length he took up his 
residence on one of the most inaccessible summits of the Gemsha- 
ken, in a cavern, where he remained a whole winter, with food just 
sufficient to continue life, and necessarily raw and cold, because he 
durst not “= a fire, lest the smoke should prove a beacon to his 
enemies. e shall give the remainder of his interesting history in 
the graphic language of Mr. Inglis : 


At the close of winter, when the snow was beginning to melt, Speck- 
bacher chanced one day to step a few paces beyond the mouth of the 
cavern,—and it so happened, that at that moment, a huge avalanche de- 
scended from the Gemshaken, and swept him along with it, into the valley 
below,—a distance of not less than half a league. Although it might be 
called good fortune, that he was not buried beneath it, he did not escape 
uninjured ; his hip was dislocated in the fall; and finding himself unable 
to climb again to his cavern, and perceiving nothing but death, painful and 
lingering, before him, he formed the resolution of seeking refuge in the 
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village of Volderberg, then in sight, and running the risk of capture. .So 
long as hunger and fatigue only were to be endured, he was willing to 
suffer all, in order that he might escape from his pursuers ; but his bodily 
infirmity had now rendered him helpless; and danger could no longer be 
atoned for, by the excitement of braving it, and by the satisfaction of over- 
coming it. 

Gathering all his energies, he crawled down the mountain; and many 
hours after it had fallen dark, he reached the little village of Volderberg ; 
and sought a refuge in the same cottage which had formerly sheltered him 
and his family. He was received with kindness,—and found sympathy 
and succour; and his dislocation having been reduced, he remained in the 
cottage during the whole of the following day. But the good people, who 
would willingly have sheltered him, found that this could not be attempted, 
with any possibility of success ; and it was resolved accordingly to carry 
him to his own house at Rinn, a distance of two leagues. The owner of 
the cottage, and the surgeon who had attended him, fearful of making 
confidants, took the task upon themselves,—and leaving Volderberg after 
night-fall, they carried him by bye-paths to Rinn, and laid him in his stable, 
which lies at a little distance from the dwelling house, amidst a clump of 
larch and beech trees. 

Early in the morning, Speckbacher’s old and faithful servant went as 
usual to look after the horses, and found his master: his joy at finding him, 
and his fear of discovery were equally mingled—and to avert the latter, he 
instantly adopted the best precautions: he dug a hole in the ground under- 
neath where the cattle stood, but beyond the reach of their feet,—and 
having formed it just of a sufficient size to admit his master ina lying 
posture, Speckbacher was laid in it,—and Zoppel, his servant, covered the 
hole over and filled it up with straw and manure. During the long period 
of seven weeks, Speckbacher remained there, as if in his grave, never 
changing his position, and nourished with such provision as his servant 
could procure, and as he, in a recumbent posture, could partake of. All 
this while, the Bavarians were quartered in Speckbacher’s dwelling- house ; 
expecting, that wearied out with misery, he might at last return to his 
home; and as their horses were in the stable, they were in the habit of 
frequently visiting it. ‘The utmost circumspection was therefore necessary ; 
and, to so great a length did Zoppel carry that virtue, that even Speckbacher’s 
wife was kept in ignorance of her husband’s vicinity ; for he rightly sup- 
posed, that the visits of the Bavarians to the stable, would create so great 
agitation in her, that their suspicions might be roused. Many instances 
of Speckbacher’s narrow escapes are recorded; and, indeed, his condition 
became during the latter weeks so utterly miserable from filth, noxious air, 
and damp, that hi: resolution was at one time almost taken to screen him- 
self no longer; but Zoppel kept up his hopes ; and the perfect quiet in 
which he had remained, having effected a complete cure of his hip, it was 
resolved that another effort should be made for liberty. 

It was on the second of May, when the Bavarian soldiers had left Speck- 
bacher’s house, “hat he was lifted from his concealment; but in order to 
recover the use of his limbs, he remained during some days in the stable. 
Zoppel had now made known the secret to his wife; it was then that their 
first meeting took place,—a meeting, doubtless, memorable to both, from 
the joy felt at recovering a lost husband, and the pain which the know- 
ledge of his sufferings gave to a loving wife. His departure was hastily 
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resolved upon ; he was newly clothed in the dress of his faithful Zoppel ; 
and being furnished with provisions, his wife set out along with hirn at the 
close of day, and accompanied him a league on his way. 

Speckbacher held his course over the most deserted and wildest of the 
Alps to Dux, thence turning more to the eastward ; travelling and resting 
by turns, and avoiding every human habitation, till at length, having passed 
the Styrian Alps, he was no longer in danger; and safely arrived at Vienna 
on the 22d of May, after an extent and endurance of sufferings, which it 
is melancholy to think should have been the only reward of patriotism and 
valour. The wife of Speckbacher joined her husband at Vienna early the 
following year; and when the Tyrol again reverted to Austria, they re- 
turned together to their native valley, there to spend the remnant of their 
days. Some years after, however, they removed to the town of Hall; the 
health of Speckbacher being so much impaired, that he could no longer 
pursue the labours which must be performed by a Tyrolean peasant; and 
at the age of fifty-two he died, in the year 1820, and was interred with 
military honours. 

Speckbacher’s wife was living in 1831, and her family consisted of two 
daughters and a son, who resided with her; and another son, the eldest, 
named Andrew, who was brought up and educated by the King of Bavaria, 
at Munich, and who then filled an official situation in the Tyrol, under the 
Austrian government.—Vol. 11. pp. 230—236. 


The remaining four chapters offer nothing of sufficient interest to 
justify us in prolonging this article ; we might, perhaps, except the 
last, that containing an outline of a tour. However, we must be 
content with referring the reader to the work itself; and we shall 
be much disappointed, if even the very inadequate account which 
we have given of its merits, does not prevail upon him to peruse 
the original for himself. 





Art. V1.—Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1830 and 1831. By James Mont- 
GomEeRY. London: Longman. 1833. 


Wirth a subject so universally admired as the individual who now 
occupies our attention, to permit our first accents to be other than 
those of praise, or of a character in any degree allied to its opposite, 
may lead to a suspicion of our own uncouthness, and bitter bilious- 
ness of constitution ; still, notwithstanding our anxious desire to 
avoid every thing like petulant invective, we feel ourselves compelled 
to declare, in the outset, that the impression left on our mind by a 
perusal of the volume, whose title is stated above, and which im- 
pression we find to be increasing in depth and painful working, was 
any thing but agreeable; but, without further prelude, the grievance 
is this,—the style of these lectures is so exquisitely beautiful, so 
highly imaginative, so appropriate to the topic, so enchanting, that 
we cannot but feel, that in attempting a notice of them, we are 
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holding up a lamp to show our own obscurity ; that, in relation to 
the extracts we may make, we must acknowledge ourselves to be 
but the dull metal in which the bright jewel is set. As a poet, 
James Montgomery has always attracted our warm admiration, and 
it was matter of much regret to us that we had not opportunity to 
attend his lectures at the time of their delivery: we sat down, there- 
fore, to the book with an eagerness of appetite, and a luxurious an- 
ticipation of delight, very similar to that of a child sitting down to 
a long-talked-of feast, his eyes sparkling with expectation, his limbs 
irrestrainably active. Nor were we disappointed, though on some 
few points we differ in judgment from our elegant-minded author. 
The whole book is so rife with truth and beauty, supplies and sug- 
gests so multiplied a variety of thoughts and feelings, that we 
scarcely know where to begin. Generalities, however, had perhaps 
better te discussed before entering on particulars. 

The appearance of these lectures reminds us of an_ important, 
and, we may say, disgraceful deficiency in the literature of England, 
which cannot be imputed to that of either France or Germany. 
There are some books which treat of some parts of the subject; but 
we do not possess any work that can be considered a complete in- 
troduction to fine literature, which describes and illustrates, by 
examples drawn from the sources both of ancient and modern times, 
every species of composition. The lectures of Dr. Blair make some 
pretension to this character ; but they are shallow and incomplete, 
and not to be compared with the works of Le Breton, Sulzer, and 
Eschenburg. M. Le Breton arranges his matter in a classified 
form, dividing the subjects into genus and species. A large por- 
tion of Le Breton is taken from Eschenburg, who adopts the con- 
nected order, a system far more interestin gand effective than that 
of Sulzer, who presents his work in the form of a dictionary. Mr. 
Black’s translation of Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature 
constitute an excellent introduction to that department, and have 
not been without effect ; but we want an integral treatise, contain- 
Ing a definition of every term employed to designate the various 
kinds of literary composition, a description of the peculiarities which 
characterise and difference each class from every other, and copious 
illustrations and references to the best existing specimens. The 
work before us is not intended to be of so universal a range, and 
therefore cannot be subject on that account to any charge of imper- 
fection. It would be unreasonable to complain of a work, because 
it does not accomplish, or rather contain, more than its author in- 
tended; we mere y seize the opportunity to notice the deficiency 
and lament its existence. Mr. Montgomery’s labours in the de- 
partment of poetry will be recognised as, for the most part, suc- 
cessful—nor do we deem it disparagement to say, that a work falls 
short of perfection—and the Lectures on Poetry and General 
Literature will be read by every one having the slightest pretension 
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to taste. But it is time we should introduce the reader to Mr; 
Montgomery himself, and proceed to a brief analysis of sentiments, 

The work opens with an apologue, extracted from Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Defence of Poesie, in which he describes the impassioned 
eloquence used by his riding-master, in depicting the beauties and 
excellencies of the only estimable being in existence—the horse. 
After asserting that personal courage and intellectual power are 
nothing worth, when compared with the qualities of the horse— 


Then would he add certain praises, by telling what a peerless beast the 
horse was ; the only serviceable courtier without flattery; the beast of 
most beauty, faithfulness, courage, and such more, that if I had not been a 


piece of a logician before I came to him, I think he would have persuaded 
me to have wished myself a horse. 


Mr. Montgomery introduces this for the purpose of appending 
to it, in the form of an implied comparison of his love for poetry to 
the riding-master’s admiration of the horse, an apology for the en- 
thusiasm exhibited in the subsequent parts of the book. All, we 
are confident, will exclaim with us, that there is little need of 
apology for that which is matter of earnest congratulation. What 
mind more capable of elucidating such a subject, than that which 
is one of the most refined and imaginative of the present day. 

The first lecture is devoted exclusively to the proof of the pre- 
eminence of poetry over the sister arts—of music, painting, and 
sculpture. Music is shown to be inferior, because, while the im- 
pressions it leaves are vague, transitory, and unproductive of moral 
improvement, those of poetry are definite, durable, and powerful to 
excite the soul to the Sisthont pitch of noble inspiration. Painting 
yields, on account of her inferior capabilities of description : 
“‘ poetry is progressive, painting stationary.” 


Poetry is restrained neither to time nor place ; resembling the sun him- 
self, it may shine successively all round the globe, and endure till the 
earth and the works-therein shall be burnt up. Painting exhibits its whole 
purpose at one view but with a generality of character, which requires 
previous acquaintance with that purpose, before the spectator can judge 
whether it has been effected; we must know all that has been intended to 
be done, before we can comprehend what has actually been done. 


One point, however, is admitted, in which peneng has the ad- 
vantage of poetry, and that is in portrait: no description of poetry 
can equal the light and shade of the canvass, in respect of portraits ; 
but, on the other hand, in landscape, poetry overtops painting with 


immeasurable superiority ; witness these four stanzas from Thomas 
Campbell : 
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Ah! how long shall I delight 
In the memory of that morn, 

When we climb’d the Danube’s height 
To the Fountain of the Thorn ! 


And beheld his waves and islands, 
Flashing, glittering in the sun, 

From Vienna’s gorgeous towers 
To the mountains of the Hun. 


There was gladness in the sky, 
There was verdure all around ; 

And, where’er it turned—the eye 
Look’d on rich historic ground. 


Over Aspern’s field of glory, 
Noontide’s distant haze was cast, 

And the hills of Turkish story 
Teemed with visions of the past. 


‘“‘ What could a painter do with this?” What, indeed! Poetry 
then challenges sculpture to chisel a form that shall suggest all 
the ideas she has given in her description of danger, in Callins’ Ode. 

The contest, however, is decided by a trial of skill: the subject 
is “ The Dying Gladiator,” described by Lord Byron in his well 
known stanzas. All the first contains, sculpture has “ embodied 
in perpetual marble,” but here she stops. Painting might do more, 
by introducing the spectators, with their gloating eyes, and merci- 
less exultation. But in the second stanza we see how far poetry 
transcends both the one and the other. In the matter of emolu- 
ment, however, with the exception of a very few instances, poetry 
is decidedly beaten by each of her sisters. The honours of poets, 
like those of Egyptian kings, are generally posthumous. 

She is then contrasted with eloquence, history, and philosophy, 
and her pre-eminence asserted. ‘ Cicero and Demosthenes have 
exercised no such power over posterity as Homer and Virgil have 
done.” ‘ Xenophon and Thucydides have failed to command the 
attention which has been won by Anacreon and Horace.” And it 
must be remembered that “ Pagan poetry, with all its sins, has 
survived Pagan philosophy, with all its merits.” The more enduring 
permanence of poetry is inferred as a legitimate deduction, inde- 
pendent on the adducible evidence. But the ultimate and most 
incontrovertible proof of its pre-eminence is the fact, that it consti- 
tutes “ the highest of all mental, imaginative, and passionate enjoy- 
ments.” 

The second lecture contains an illustration of “ What is poetical.” 
The hypothesis laid down is—-“ that which is highest, purest, 
loveliest, and most excellent to the eye, or to the mind, in reference 
to any object, either of the senses or the imagination, is poctical.” 
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But we would suggest, there is something more than this in the con- 
stitution of poetry, which perhaps may be gathered from the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word poet. Poetry, or rather that which gives 
rise to poetry, is a universal existence, probably the only existence 
which pervades all human nature, preserving a uniform character. 
The poet is one who makes, who builds or constructs, a palpable form 
of the deep, secret sentiments, which to the majority of others are 
impalpable, unutterable things. To the poet is given peculiarly the 
= of seizing, arresting, contemplating, and embodying in a 

efinite form, these secret deep-laid feelings. He brings them out, 
and with the symbols of thought constructs for them an appropriate 
image ; whence the power by which this is effected is termed 
imagination. Many of these secret feelings, though not of an 
opposite character, cannot claim to be classed with either the 
highest, purest, or loveliest ; still they are of such a nature that 
none or few but a poet can give them utterance. It frequently 
happens, in perusing poetry, that the reader finds a thought or 
sentiment clothed in appropriate words, which causes him to ex- 
claim with delight,—ah! I have often felt that, but never could find 
words to express it ! 

The whole of this lecture is highly interesting: not only is the 
subject handled in a masterly manner, but in every page throughout 
the book, we feel that the author is himself a poet. He briefly, 
but beautifully shows, that truth is the only test of real poetry, 
and exemplifies the irresistible force of truth by a very interesting 
anecdote of two Mongol-Tartar chiefs. The poetical in sight and 
sound are the subjects of the two next subdivisions, and are treated 
of in a most elevated style. Then follows ‘“ The poetical of place 
and circumstance,” which is exhibited in a comparison of the dif- 
ferent sensations excited in differently circumstanced persons by 
the sight of the same place. The scene fixed upon is a collection 
of miserable dirty fishing huts, on the sea coast; the feelings con- 
trasted are those of the inhabitants and the crew of a vessel, at 
the moment when, after a long and tedious voyage, the topman first 
shouts the joyful cry “ Land!” the whole containing a fine exem- 
plification of real life. We recollect hearing from Mr. Hazlitt an 
anecdote, in which the poetry of place was finely exhibited, and 
which, therefore, may be appropriately introduced here. That 


gentleman had been reading some time in a chair, under one of the» 


trees in Hyde Park, when he heard two persons approaching. At 
first he could not see them, but by their voices and words he judged 
them to be females. Some expressions which reached his ears in- 
duced him to turn round and view their persons. Very shortly, 
one of them, embracing a tree, exclaimed in an affectionate and 
melancholy tone, “ This is the tree where Jack and I parted.” 
That tree was to her invested with a poetical sacredness ; an injury 
to that would have been a wound to her soul. Had she beena 
poet, her feelings at that moment would have given rise to a plen- 
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tiful stream of words that burned with the fire of pure and constant 
love. 

The objects which Mr. Montgomery fixes on as instances of the 
poetical, in the “ aspects of visible nature,” are the stars. 


‘* Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven.” 


“ This is one of those rapturous apostrophes of the author of 
Childe Harold, which occasionally burst, in fine frenzy, from the 
impassioned poet, like oracles from the lips of the Pythoness.” 
The lecturer then proceeds to show how the stars are the poetry of 
nature ; but in so exquisite and. beautiful a manner, that we cannot 
attempt to condense. The question, how are the stars the poetry 
of nature, is thus elegantly answered : 


Not certainly on account of their visible splendour ; for the gas lamps ina 
single street of this metropolis, outshine the whole hemisphere on the clear- 
est winter evening : nor on account of their beautiful configurations ; for the 
devices chalked on the floor of a fashionable ball-room, to the mere animal 
eye, would be more captivating. It is from causes having affinity to mind, 
not matter ; to truth, not semblance ; that the stars may indeed be called the 
poetry of heaven. The heavenly bodies alone appear to us the identical 
luminaries, in size, lustre, movement, and relative position, which they ap- 
peared to Adam and Eve in Paradise, when— 


*« At their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
Which they beheld; the moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole.” —Paradise Lost, Book IV. 


They appear to us the same as they did to Noah and his family, when 
they descended from the ark into the silenee of an unpeopled world ; and as 
they did to the builders of Babel, when the latter projected a tower whose 
top should reach heaven. [By the bye, we do not know whether La Place 
would agree to this.] Once more—and oh! how touching is the thought 
—the stars, the unchanging stars, appear to us with the same placid mag- 
nificence as they were seen by the Redeemer of the world, when, having 
sent the multitude away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray; and 
when evening.was come he was there alone,” and ‘‘ continued all night in 
prayer to God.’’—Matt. xiv. 23.—Luke vi. 12. 


‘* Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witness’d the fervour of his prayer ; 
The desert his temptation knew, 
His conflict and his victory too.” — Watts. 


The stars, then, have been the points where all that ever lived have 
met ; the great, the small, the evil, and the good ; the prince, the warrior, 
statesman, sage; the high, the low, the rich, the poor; the bond, and the 
free ; Jew, Greek, Scythian, and Barbarian. Every man that has looked up 
from the earth to the firmament, has met every other man among the stars, 
for all have seen them alike, which can be said of no other images in the visi- 
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ble universe ! Hence, by a sympathy neither affected nor overstrained, we can 
at pleasure bring our spirits into nearer contact with any being that has 
existed, illustrious or obscure, in any age or country, by fixing our eyes—to 
name no other—on the evening or the morning star, which that individual 
must have beheld a hundred and a hundred times, 


“In that same place of heaven where now it shines,” 


and with the very aspect which the beautiful planet wears to us, and with 


which it will continue to smile over the couch of dying or the cradle of re- 
viving day. 


The Poeticalin Childhood and in Old Age, is forcibly depicted in 
an appeal to experience. The ideal of both ages is well described. 
“ When [am a man, is the poetry of childhood.” ‘“ When I wasa 
child, is the poetry of age.” The lecture concludes with a lauda- 
tory mention of Rogers and Campbell, as poets whose writings 
illustrate the poetical of these two periods. : 

* The Form of Poetry” is the subject of the third lecture. Mr. 


‘Montgomery maintains verse to be the characteristic distinction of 
poetry from prose : 


Poetry, to be complete, must be a verse ; and all the wit of man cannot 
supply a more convenient definition. Every thing else which may be in- 
sisted on as essential to good poetry, is not peculiar to it, but may, with 
due discretion and happy effect, be incorporated in prose. Poetry cannot 
be separated from verse, without becoming prose ; nor can prose assume the 
form of verse, without ceasing to be prose altogether. 


He denies that the French language will allow “ thoughts that 
breathe” to vent themselves in “ words that burn.” Ossian’s poems 
are rather unceremoniously treated ; the terms applied to them are 
Macpherson’srhapsodies—a Babylonish dialect—heterogeneous body 
—cacophonous rhythm—ill-jointed clauses—dislocated feet—pro- 
digious birth of a distempered brain—halting, dancing, lumbering, 
grating, nondescript paragraphs ; all of which we believe to be very 
true, and, supposing him to have been a lover of truth, they would 
doubtless, could he read them, be very agreeable to Mr. Macpherson. 

The ‘“ Greek and Latin Prosody” are touched upon, and the 
difficulties stated under which we lie, with respect to pronunciation, 
and our consequent inability to fully appreciate the beauties of 
classical poetry. ‘The moderns are compared, in this respect, toa 
blind man, and the verbal criticism of the Bentleys and Porsons, 
to his fine touch. Ignorance of the ancient pronunciation is to us 
what the loss of sight is to the blind man: we want another sense, 
and no explanation will supply the deficiency. The combination of 
almost an infinity of changes, with “ accordance, strength, flex- 
ibility and sweetness,” was a perfection which modern minds have 
no power of comprehending, and “ modern languages, in their best 
estate, have few capabilities of rivalling.” It has appeared to us, that 
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in particular reference to this point, the modern German, may. pro- 
bably bear some resemblance to the Greek and Latin of ancient days, 
though the papesples of quantity influencing the one and the other, 
are totally different. In Voss’s translation of Horace, the measure 
of the original is preserved throughout, and; from the nature of the 
German prosody, the reader is compelled to enunciate the metre, 
Now, though unable to discover the key to, the true pronunciation, 
we cannot admit the supposition, that the quantity or accent varied 
according as the word was used in poetry or prose. We have no 
intention to uphold or defend the quantitarian pronunciation ; to 
our ears it is very discordant: nor do we attribute harmony and 
rhythm to the reading by accent, though we give that the preference. 
But neither is this the place for examining the question of accent 
and quantity, nor have we time to enter into the discussion: we 
merely throw out a hint, to be dwelt on or not, as the reader may 
deem fit.. To return. 

After a few pages on “ Modern Metres and Forms of Verse,” the 
author descants upon the “ Spenserian Stanza and the Sonnet,” 
and exhibits their peculiar beauties and difficulties, but in a manner 
much more brief than we had expected from the lips or pen of so 
able a master; both his hearers and readers would willingly have 
been detained by a complete development, or, at least, a more par- 
ticular enumeration of the charms of Spenser. One expectation, 
by no means insignificant in power, which prompts attention to the 
lectures, oral or written, of such men as Mr. Montgomery, is the 
hope, that their zeal and knowledge, their desire to enrich the 
public mind, and improve the general taste, will revive the fame 
of forgotten excellence, and raise contemporary merit from unde- 
served obscurity, to its legitimate rank in the public esteem. In 
this respect we are a little disappointed. Allusion is subsequent- 
ly made to the “ Shepherd’s Calender,” the only selection from 
which is faulty ; no mention, however, is made of Spencer’s other 
minor poems, not even of the exquisitely tender and beautiful 
“Teares of the Muses,” which contains passages unsurpassed by 
any in his great work, the “ Faerie Queene.” One imitation of 
this is noticed, and but one, “ The Castle of Indolence:” the no- 
toriety of the “ Minstrel” may be a sufficient reason for its omission. 
Having remarked upon this neglect on the part of Mr. Montgomery, 
we should, in a higher degree, be guilty of an imperfect discharge 
of the functions of our office, if we suffer to pass unobserved here 
@ poem of great merit, which did not appear till after the period of 

r. Montgomery’s lectures, and which has not yet reached.a second 
edition ; a sufficient cause for our supposing that’ that gentleman 
may not have seen it. ‘ The Solitary,’* though not so complete 
&@ poem as “ The Minstrel,” is far more truly Spenserian in - 
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* « The Solitary,” a poem, in three parts.. By Charles Whitehead. 
London ; Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 1831. 
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originality of thought and imagery. Many passages might be 
indicated which are equally new and beautiful. Mr. Whitehead is 
no imitator ; he possesses, though not so strong of wing, a kindred 
genius with the writer of the “ Faerie Queene.” Every one knows 
that Spenser ‘abounds in personifications, particularly of the times 
and seasons of the year: we will justify our praise of Mr. White- 
head by the citation of one of his efforts in this way, in addition to 
which is an exquisitely beautiful pourtrayal of the heart-soothing 


effect of the return of spring, which all have felt, and many have 
attempted to describe : 


For when old Winter sinks into his shroud, 


And Spring, led thither by the merry hours, 
Pillows his head upon a rosy cloud, 

And fills his icy-fringed hand with flow’rs, 

And bears him to his grave with gentlest show’rs, 
Heart-gnawing care doth stay his eager tooth, 

Nor longer his unblest repast devours, 
And Peace comes forth again, like gentle Ruth, 

Gleaning whate’er he left from the full sheaves of youth. 


And with unclouded azure hike her own, 
The anxious soul is for awhile belied, 
When Summer puts her gorgeous raiment on, 
Sun-wrought, and walks the earth in loveliest pride; 
A mimic summer to the breast doth glide, 
To renovate the heart, though dead and cold, 
Cold as the death-sweat of a parricide, 
O’er whom is flung th’ unconsecrated mould, 
For whom no pray’r is read—no passing bell is toll’d! 
Canto i. Stanzas 16, 17. 


There are other, and perhaps even more beautiful personifications 
of the several seasons, in different parts of the poem, such as the 


forty-sixth and two following stanzas of the first canto, to which 
we with confidence refer the reader. 


The fourth lecture discusses the several subjects comprehended 
under the general title of “ The Diction of Poetry :” the first of 
which is Alliterative English Verse. Some specimens are given, 
but none of a perfect kind. To supply this deficiency, we may be 
permitted to introduce a line, which we believe to be the most com- 
plete instance of alliteration the language affords. It occurs in a 


short poem, written by a lady, on her return from a visit toa 
friend, whose name was Lee: 


Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane. 


Here every syllable begins with the same. letter; and the liquid 
flow of its sounds renders it particularly harmonious. No import- 
ance can be attached to the omission ; but we certainly expected 
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to find the most perfect known example of alliteration exhibited in 
this subdivision. The nature and effect of “ Rhyme” is thus 
beautifully delineated in one sentence :— By universal usage, 
however, rhyme seems to be almost indispensable in lesser metres, 
to distinguish the lines on recitation, — give a certain finish to 
the cadence of each ; as though the strain were set to some kind 
of music, which played during the delivery, but called not off at- 
tention from the subject, the thoughts, nor the Py as con- 
versation may be carried on in a drawing-room, while low, sweet, 
undisturbing instrumental harmony in the vestibule, or under the 
window, is heard, though not listened to, all the time.” The won- 
derful power of compression it imparts to the poet is exemplified 
by an instance from the “ Essay on Man,” where, in the space of 
ten lines, “ all the great features of the visible universe, the beauties 
of Divine Providence, and the general business of human life, are 
imei ; sun, moon, and stars ; earth, ocean, air; flowers, fruits, 

arvest, and vintage ; wealth, luxury, commerce ; and, the ‘ end’ 
of all—the gratification of the rational creature.” 

In treating of “ Blank Verse,” Mr. Montgomery launches out 
into a warm eulogy on “ Thalaba,” with which we completely 
coincide. On Poetic Phraseology he remarks, that poetry dis- 
plays a mannerism so peculiarly characteristic, as to be utterly in- 
capable of substitution; which he exemplifies by a translation of 
three lines, from the “ Tempest,” into language “ which, according 
to nay authority, is perfectly synonymous.” The result is 
evident : 


Nothing in him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.—Tempest, Act I. Scene 2. 


Which is thus translated : 


There’s nothing in him decays, 
But undergoes an alteration from the water 
Into something valuable and uncommon.”’ 


Under the head “ Variety of Style,” the theories of Mr. Words- 
worth and Dr. Darwin are considered, on which we shall offer but 
one remark. Dr. Darwin’s has long been obsolete: a refutation 
of it was therefore superogatory ; and the ideas of Mr. Wordsworth 
on “ Poetic Diction,” insofar as they are untrue, have been most 
completely and instructively shown to be so, by his admirer, friend, 
and ally, Mr. Coleridge, in two masterly chapters of the ‘ Biogra- 
phia Literaria.” In the author’s observations on “ Scottish Verse,” 
allusion is made to the character of Burns; and here, as in a sub- 
Sequent part, on which we shall comment in its place, we observe 
manifestations of a moral sensitiveness, which, while operating as 
@ positive enhancement of his claim to admiration, respect, and 
esteem, as a man and a member of society, conduces, by its abhor- 
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rent shrinking from the very name of vice, to incapacitate hini 
altogether for the calm consideration of any case, the features of 
which are at all darkened by the shade of immorality, and to’ ren- 
der him unfit for the office of judge, when the merits of a vice- 
stained character form the subject of deliberation. The disgust 
Mr. Montgomery feels for every thing which can be characterised 
as vicious, may be (we have not the smallest doubt that itis) 
the growth of religion, nourished by reason, and confirmed by 
every day’s observation and experience ; and when viewed in fe- 
lation to himself, as a quality of his own character, the perception 
of its existence is and must be immediately succeeded by a 
sense of approbation and pleasure. But when considered with 
reference’ to others, as influencing and colouring the im- 
pression which others may make upon the mind of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, we own the knowledge of its existence and activity, con- 
nected, as it is, with the knowledge of the general, and on most 
—. merited deference paid to the opinion and judgment of Mr, 

ontgomery, we cannot view it with the same degree of pleasure ; 
or rather, we are painfully disappointed in finding, that on such 
points our author’s inequitable sentence compels us to express our 
difference in opinion. It will be evident that we do not attribute 
to Mr. Montgomery rancorous severity, or bitterness of spirit, nor 
do we, on our own part, obtrude ourselves as the champions of vice, 
or as the palliators of moral obliquity; but our — is to suggest, 
that when a person, particularly such a person as Mr. Montgomery, 
deliberates with himself on the features of another person’s cha+ 
racter, and that such an individual as Burns, before he fix his 
opinion, or publish it, and especially before he endeavour to instil 
that opinion in the public mind, he should be sure that his mental 
sight 1s not dimmed by the mists of prejudice, and that his own real 
or fancied moral strength has not underrated the alluring charms 
of temptation, or miscalculated the, in many instances, almost irre- 
sistible force of the current of circumstances. The character of 
Robert Burns we believe to be very generally misappreciated ; it 
should rather attract sympathy than excite disgust ; 1t should shine 
as a beacon-fire to warn from the rocks and shoals in the dangerous 
track which he pursued, and not be set up as the legitimate mark 
of contempt, the proper object of religious abhorrence, and the 
natural food of censorious prejudice. We have said, and think it 
right to repeat, that we do not attribute this spirit of rancour to 
Mr. Montgomery ; but we have known persons in whom that spirit 
has dwelt—who have, with inconsiderate vehemence, denounced 
Burns as the shame of his country ; whereas, the form of the ex- 
pression should be “ shame to his country.” Huis own countrymen 
dragged him to ruin: the insinuating force of example, the syren- 
allurements of temptation, the goading oppression of circumstances 
—all combined to check the upward soaring of his ardent spirit, to 
deprave his taste, to deaden his conscience, and at length to send 
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him reeling down the steep precipice of vice. We may surely in- 
dulge our sympathy here, without giving: just offence to the 
most conscientious. _We must return to our book. 

The author concludes his observations on the “ Diction of Poetry” 
by showing, that the exhibition of the “‘ capabilities of language” 
depends entirely upon the power and quality of the mind to which 
it is the native medium of thought. 

The next general head is, “ Various Classes of Poetry,” and the 
title of the first section, “ Narrative Poetry ;” by which is meant 
not only zarrative in poetry, but-also the true poetical narrative, 
where the poet creates or modifies to his own purpose characters 
and events, knows all he chooses to know, and imparts his know- 
ledge to his reader. Of this kind of poetry it is to be observed, 
that neither the moral nor the peentoat constitute necessarily the 
design of the poet, his aim frequently, perhaps Sonera: and espe- 
cially in long poems, such as the J/iad and the 4neid, being “ to 
immortalise his own name.” “ Allegorical Poetry,” however, is 
the designation of a species “ in which the moral is avowedly the 
foundation, and fable the superstructure :” of such were the my- 
thological traditions of Greece and Rome; and, to come home, 
The Faerie Queene, “ the noblest allegorical poem in the world ;” 
and the Pilgrims’ Progress, “ to which there is no long allegory 
in our literature at all comparable.” 

Having in a few lines given a correct estimate of the worthiness 
of the present “Drama,” both “ acting” and “ reading,” Mr. Mont- 
gomery, in a passage of exquisite metaphorical beauty, rises into the 
sublime of indignation at the atrocious profiigacy “ of the dramas 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” e fully and heartily 
coincide with him in the uncompromising denunciation of “ atroci- 
ous profligacy,” but we deny the justice of his charge, to the extent 
of time to which he carries it, and confess ourselves astonished that 
equity should not have suggested a discrimination between the pre- 
decessors, contemporaries, and immediate successors of Shakspeare, 
and the thoroughly vile and profligate dramatists of Charles the 
Second’s time. We had thought that the important distinction 
between mere want of refinement in manners, and real depravity in 
morals, was so well and so generally understood ; that it had been so 
satisfactorily and powerfully exposed in the brief and often quoted 
illustration, made, we believe, by Mr. Charles Lamb, that those 
who recognise not the obvious difference between these two states, 
confound the nakedness of the savage with that of the prosti- 
tute ; and we had considered this point to have been previously so 
formally and philosophically argued, that we were disposed to 
deem superfluous the recurrence of the demonstration which has 
just appeared in an able and interesting article on the writings, now 
for the first time collected, of James Shirley, the last of the Shak- 
sperian School.* It was then with equal grief and surprise that we 





* See the Quarterly Review for April, 1833, page 16. 
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found Mr. Montgomery endeavouring to revive so gross a misap- 
preciation of character, an effort the more likely to meet with suc- 
cess, from the known honesty, and consequent weight of his opi- 
nions. If that high-toned principle of purity to which we have 
before alluded, and which we truly reverence, would restrain him 
from a general reading of such writers, we are confident, from our 
knowledge of his pore. Ha and justice, that the effect on his mind 
of a perusal of Mr. Charles Lamb’s volume, entitled, “ Specimens 
of the Early English Dramatists,” and of his extracts from Mr, 

arrick’s collection of old English plays, will be openly avowed, 
whether it be a confirmation or alteration of his present sentiments. 
With the expression of our desire to know Mr. Montgomery’s ulti- 
mate opinion, we terminate our observations on this topic, and pro- 
ceed with our remarks on his book. 


Dr. Johnson’s position, that “ religious subjects are incapable of 
poetic treatment,” is ably and completely refuted. ‘ Didactic and 
Descriptive,” and “ Lyric Poetry,” are accurately defined, most 
tastefully illustrated, and copiously exemplified. In lyric poet 
Italy is allowed to bear the palm. We are much Beals to find, 
under the head “‘ Metrical Romances,” no mention of Lalla Rookh, 
a poem greatly superior to any Sir Walter ever wrote, or ever could 
write. Under “Translated Poetry,” a similar and culpable omission 
occurs. Mr. Montgomery cannot be unacquainted with the exqui- 
site and beautiful translations by Mr. Wm. Taylor, of Norwich, from. 
Klopstock, Burger, and Schiller ; or with Mr. Cary’s Dante, and 
Mr. Coleridge’s Wallenstein, both of which deserve mention, not 
only for their masterly execution, but for the great and salutary 
influence they have exerted on the leading est of the day. We 
have seen and compared three translations of Schiller’s Song of the 
Beil, one by Mr. Sotheby, another by Mr. Robinson, of Manches- 
ter, and a third, very far surpassing the other two, and decidedly 
worthy of mention here, by Mr. Page, of Bath: and it may perhaps 
be said, that none of Schiller’s smaller poems exhibit more correctly, 
or more to the delight and advantage of the reader, the character 
of his mind and heart, than the Song of the Bell. 


The sixth and last lecture is “‘ On the Poetical Character ; the 
Themes and Influences of Poetry:” to this we must refer the 
reader, at the same time guaranteeing him arich repast. The 
‘“‘ Retrospect of Literature,” and the “ View of Modern English 
Literature,” would suggest many remarks; but we have already 
exceeded the limit we had prescribed to ourselves, and the public 
are already familiar with both their contents and the comments 
they elicited. On the whole, we candidly, nay eagerly, avow that 
the work has afforded us real and deep delight ; and we earnestly 
advise every one that wishes to have his imagination feasted, his 
taste improved, or his judgment matured, to purchase and read Mr. 
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Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry; we are sure he will rise from 
the perusal 
‘«« A wiser and a better man.” 





Art. VII.—On the Preparation of Printing Ink ; both Black and 
Coloured. By Wittram Savace, Author of “ Practical Hints 


on Decorative Printing.” 8vo. pp. 185. London: Longman, 
Rees, and Co. 1832. 


Hap Mr. Savage more sagaciously consulted, then he seems to 
haye done, the permanence of his reputation as a contributor to the 
useful arts, he would not surely have engaged in the wild adventure 
now before us, for the reader will be astonished to hear that any 
man who professes to have scientific improvement at heart, should 
do so very inconsistent an act as to put an exorbitant price on his 
knowledge, and, like a Jew broker, heartlessly take advantage of 
his monopoly. Mr. Savage tells us that no more than two hin 
dred and fifty copies of the work are printed, but for this extraor- 
dinary innovation of practice, Mr. Savage condescends to give us 
no reason whatever, and indeed none can be found, except it is that 
he wishes to justify the further deed of folly, that of fixing two 
guineas as the price of this very thin volume of one hundred and 
eighty-five small pages. There is enough in this preliminary little 
piece of information, quite enough to raise very strong doubts as to 
the correctness of the judgment of such a writer on more serious 
matters. We may notice, too, another circumstance, which tallies 
very remarkably with the former error,—namely, that Mr. Savage 
having come forth to shed a new light on the printing world, yet 
abstains from making his appearance in his own precious ink. 
What! would not this be the fair and the best opportunity for him 
to illustrate the superiority of his mixture? One should think that 
he would have written a book on purpose to show off his ink, and 
set it floating throughout the country, in all the pride and beauty 
of its dark charms; but, lo! Mr. Savage condescends to patro- 
nise still the inferior commodity, which he is so desirous of super- 
seding, and thus permits the most seasonable of all occasions to 
pass away with a sort of indifference, which either betrays a want of 
confidence in his invention, or a very culpable heedlessness. Mr. 
Savage tells us, that he does not think a couple of guineas too high a 
price, considering the amount and value of the matter condensed 
in his volume. He has laid out much time and money in 
endeavouring to collect his information, and he is, therefore, as he 
Says, justified in demanding an enormous price for the book which 
contains such a mass of inestimable materials. Now, we do not 
blame Mr. Savage for rating himself and his production at a high 
value ; we, moreover, admit that he ought to be remunerated for his 
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time as well as for his trouble. But what we quarrel with Mr 
Savage for is this, that he is so little scanunted with the trans- 
actions of life, as to choose the very plan of all others the best 
calculated to cut off any hope whatever of profit from his work, 
As long as the present price is affixed to it, very few will be pur- 
chasers: few of those who want it most will be either willing or 
able to afford such a diminution of their profits. The consequence 
will be, that one copy must do for many; it will be bought by 
oon contributions, it will pass from hand to hand, and in a few 
ours the whole of the valuable receipts may be transferred to a 
note book. Such is the fate of these ingenious contrivances 
to which false principles always give rise. Mr. Savage is thus 
caught in his own trap, for he has brought out his work on a plan 
so preposterous in its nature, as to be capable of producing a con- 
sequence the very reverse of that which it was intended to bring 
about ; for it is quite certain that that information for which Mr. 
Savage charges the round sum of two guineas, may be had in as 
much perfection for the few. shillings which an amanuensis ma 
require for copying it from the original. Had the author allowed 
his work to take its chance amongst the common herd of the book- 
seller’s stock, we are quite sure that he would have found in the 
number of his purchasers at a low price, a return which he must in 
vain look for amongst the very few who will buy at a high one. 
Leaving, however, for the present, these erroneous views of the 
author, we shall proceed to the more proper subject of this paper, 
the contents of the book itself. Mr. Savage begins by asserting, 
that the manufacture of printing ink has never yet been adequately 
treated by a practical man. This being the case, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to take much trouble in proving that the authors 
who have written on the subject failed egregiously in their object. 
The principles and details which constitute the contents of the pre- 
sent work, may be said, therefore, to form the first appropriate con- 
tribution given to the art of printing by a practical man. He tells 
us that his directions are not theoretical, but are all the result of 2 
practice of thirty-six years ; and that no article enumerated in the 
volume is recommended or described as fit for use, unless the result 
of Mr. Savage’s experience has justified the eulogy. We are, there- 
fore, taught to expect that the receipts, in every instance, will faith- 
fully réalias the promises given of them by the author, who says 
that he has cet them himself, and superintended the use of them 
by others, without finding the least necessity for washing or Sa 
the form (a technical term for the types when composed and boun 
up for the press), though thousands of impressions had been worked 
off. No ink, in short, according to Mr. Savage, can be produced 
which would work in a cleaner and freer manner, or would produce 
an impression more capable of retaining its freshness without stain- 
ing the paper. So deeeply did the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts feel the value of this invention, that they bestowed their large 
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inedal and a sum of money on Mr. Savage, for his imitations, with 
his inks, of drawings printed from engravings on wood: Perhaps it 
would only be just to Mr. Savage to premise that he has defined 
exactly the advantages which are to be derived in practice from an 
acquaintance with'.the contents of this work.’ By it any printer 
may prepare a good ink ‘himself, and have it always of an uniform 
quality ; he can have it in this superior condition ‘without any risk 
or danger ; he can, at half an hour’s notice, prepare an ink of an 
hue that his fancy may suggest, which will work with freedom, and 
be quite as clean as the black ink ; and, lastly, he may print bank 
cheques and the like documents with a changeable ink, which will 
be a complete safeguard against fraudulent alterations. 

In looking to the history of printing ink in this country, the 
author mentions that an ink made by a secret process was —_ ed 
in the printing establishments of Bensley, Bulmer, Davison,° hit- 
tingham, &c. At the period to which allusion is made, but which 
is not particularly specified by the author, a great degree of emula- 
tion in printing was excited by the publication of Macklin’s Bible, 
Bowyer’s History of England, and Boydell’s Shakspeare ; together 
with some admirable specimens of typography from the press of 
Bodoni, at Parma, and Didot, at Paris. This spirit was still further 
increased by the more diffusive scale on which education was placed 
by the Sunday and other economical schools. All these sources of 
improvement in the art of printing were considerably assisted by a 
cause which, though it operated indirectly, was still one of the most 
powerful. The act of the thirty-ninth of George the Third, for the 
suppression of seditious societies, rendered it obligatory on all 
printers to set their names and address to the article printed by them: 
thus every printer became responsible before the world for his own 
acts; and it is needless to state how human nature, under such cir- 
cumstances, was inclined to act. Many were the efforts which were 
then had recourse to for the purpose of refining the prime material 
of the art,—the ink. Very little improvement, comparatively, is 
allowed by the author to have taken place ; and it is in consequence 
of this failure, that he is now induced to reveal the arcana of his 
professional knowledge to his brethren of the press. 

Considerably more than half this volume is dedicated to the de- 
tails of every receipt for printing ink which has been from time to 
time given to the world. The space thus prodigally wasted is 
another proof of the strange want of judgment so uniformly exhi- 
bited by Mr. Savage, even within the limited compass of this work. 
Surely it requires but little consideration to find out that a system, 
or a series of systems, which are exploded, and for which we are 
ourselves about to supply a permanent substitute, cannot, with any 
sort of propriety, receive from us the same minute attention as the 
remedy deserves. We have done with all the old plans and receipts 
—they are exploded, and the object of this very book is to show 
that they ought to be buried in oblivion. Then why present them 
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to our view with such a sacrifice of time and of space ?—which latter, 
by the way, the author is not entitled to trifle with, seeing that his 
book is set down at the moderate price of a couple of guineas, We 
shall, of course, pass over all this dond weight, and proceed at once 
to the materials and implements for making printing ink, as these 
are described and recommended by the author. 

Printing ink, in the view which Mr. Savage entertains of its nature, 
is a composition of varnish and colouring matter. The varnish con- 
sists of several materials, the first of which is linseed oil. This 
substance is so generally used as the basis of varnish, that the author 
deems it unnecessary to speak of its properties. He remarks, how- 
ever, that the older it is the better. The next ingredient is resin, of 
which the variety called amber resin, is that most generally chosen ; 
but for no other reason, perhaps, than that it is most easily procured. 
The resin being melted down in the linseed oil, when the latter is 
sufficiently boiled and burned, the two form, by admixture, a com- 
— which approximates to the character of a natural balsam. 

he principal service rendered by the resin seems to be through its 
power of preventing the oil from separating from the colouring mat- 
ter, and therefore from staining the paper: it gives an astringent 
quality to the ink, which prevents its smearing ; and the quality so 
given may be modified to any extent. As the linseed oil does not 
boil till it is heated to 600° Fahrenheit, and as resin becomes tho- 
roughly liquid at a heat of 306°, it follows that the resin put into 
the boiling oil must be speedily reduced to a state of solution. This 
fact is stated for the purpose of showing the propriety of recom- 
mending, that as the resin will be sure to be melted when thrown 
into the boiling oil, so will it be quite useless to continue the vessel 
containing both, for a moment longer on the fire, particularly as the 
resin od lose considerably by any subsequent evaporation. Upon 
the utility of soap as an ingredient, Mr. Savage next proceeds to 
make the following commentary : 


This is a most important article in the preparation of printing ink, and 
what is surprising, it is not noticed in any of the old receipts that have 
been published: the Encyclopedia Britannica is the only work I have seen 
that mentions it, and the use of it in England is kept a profound secret. 

It may be fairly presumed, that neither Moxon, when he published the 
detailed account of the Dutch method of making printing ink, nor any of 
the French writers, knew the use and value of this material; and this pre- 
sumption explains why the old printers were obliged to knock-up their 
balls so often; why they were obliged to wash their forms so frequently 
with hot lie; and why they directed water to be put over their ink, to pre- 
vent it skimming over :—for the want of soap in the preparation would 
cause all these imperfections—without it the ink would accumulate on the 
face of the types, so as to completely clog it up after a comparatively few 
impressions were printed ; it would dry so hard on the types as to require 
to be frequently washed with hot lie to clean it, which would be attended 
with great trouble and delay ; and would cause the ink to skin over, which 
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would occasion waste, and also cause picks in the form in working, that 
would spoil the appearance of the work, and give great trouble to the 
workmen; and would also harden the balls in such a manner, as to make 
it necessary to take the pelts off and steep them every dinner time and 
every night when the pressmen gave over work, which was the custom when 
the ink was prepared without it. In fact, without soap, printing ink at the 
present day could not be used. I have only reasoned on printing by means 
of presses; with machines, which require a weaker ink than presses, it 
would be totally impossible to use it. 

Its properties are—to cause the ink to adhere uniformly to the face of 
the type, and to give it a complete coating with the smallest quantity; to 
cause the ink to leave the face of the type clean, and to attach itself to 
the damp paper by the action of pressure, and, during the process of print- 
ing, to continue to do this through innumerable impressions; also to cause 
the ink to wash easily off the type; and to prevent the ink skinning over, 
however long it may be kept. 

For black and dark coloured inks, the best yellow or turpentine soap may 
be used ; but it should be well dried. For light and delicate coloured inks, 
curd soap is preferable, which is white, and does not affect their tincts. 

If too great a proportion be used,:it has a tendency to render the colour 
unequal where a large surface is printed ; to spread over the edges of the 
types, so as to give them a rough appearance; and to prevent the ink 
drying quickly, and to set off when pressed. The proper proportion 
is when the ink will work clean, without any accumulation or clogging 
on the surface of the types or engraving, and then the impression will be 
clear ; if the proportion be greater, the effect just described will be produced. 
It thus corrects, to any extent required, the binding quality of the resin in 
the varnish. 

It appears to me that the use of this article in the preparation of printing 
ink, which is now indispensable, is a modern addition and a great improve- 
ment; for I am persuaded both Moxon and Papillon would not have omit- 
ted to mention it if they had been acquainted with its valuable properties, 
from the frankness and openness with which they both communicated their 
information—the one, in all that was connected with printing in his day ; 


and the other, in what related to engraving on wood, and the process of 
printing the subjects when engraved.—pp. 109—112. 


The next of the ingredients (for we follow the author in unin- 
terrupted succession) is lamp-black. Of this well-known powder 
there are two sorts, the mineral and the vegetable. The mineral is 
the heavier article, and a larger proportion of it is required to make 
the ink of a proper consistency than of the other. The vegetable 
lamp-black is the lighter one, and, on that account, the one to be 
preferred. Mr. Savage has found, that the article sold in firkins 
takes by far the most varnish, and would be exclusively used, per- 
haps, only that the high price of it will not allow of its employment, 
except where very fine ink is to be manufactured. In the process 
of making the ink, great care is essential in adjusting with exact- 
ness the proportion of lamp-black which will be taken up by the 
varnish ; for if more of the former is mixed up than the varnish is 
able to bind, the ink will sooner or later smear, and will also set 
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off under the bookbinder’s hammer. With respect to the method 
of making the lamp-black (the colouring matter of the ink), Mr, 
Savage recommends the adoption of a process described by Fertel, 
a high authority. This method consists of extracting the fume of 

itch resin: a machine for this purpose is constructed of four 
ittle rafters, three or four inches square, and seven feet high, sup. 
ported on two traverses of wood on each side; that is, one at the 
top and one at the bottom, just like a bedstead with a small door 
for entrance ; this is called by the French a sac-a-noir. The to 
of it should be plank, and it should be well jointed; and it whe 
be advisable that the floor should be paved or flagged. The walls 
of this little fabric should next be lined with cloth, nailed and 
secured so as to close all the vents which may possibly exist; for 
one of the conditions of the process is, that no part of the fume, 
when once exhaled, should be allowed to escape. An iron 
vessel, suited to the size of the sac-a-noir, is then nearly filled with 
pitch resin, broken in pieces ; it is then set fire to, and the door is 
perfectly closed during the time of the burning. When the resin 
is consumed, the return of the sav to a cool temperature will indi- 
cate that fact. The walls are then beaten all round, and the black 
falls from their inside surface, and may be gathered up when the 
door is opened. 

But as a substitute for this sort of lamp-black, that which is 
called ivory-black may be used with advantage. As the substance 
is too heavy to be used by itself as the colouring matter of the ink, 
it is best to add it gradually after the ink is made, grinding it care- 
fully on the stone; as, for example, for an engraving in wood, which 
is intended to be executed in a superior manner. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one obstacle to be got ria of, namely, the imperfect nature of 
the ivory-black of commerce, or rather its want of the true black 
colour. Mr. Savage recommends the following receipt as a method 
which every printer should practise : 


Provide a crucible, of a size proportioned to the quantity of black that 
may be required, and fill it with small pieces of ivory, which may be pro- 
cured at table-knife cutlers, and sold by the pound ; the finest grained ivory 
I have observed makes the best black; close the top of the crucible with a 
cover that fits close, and that will bear a strong heat, or, in lieu of sucha 
cover, close it with well-tempered clay ; then place it in the middle of a 
hot fire, where every part of the crucible may be exposed to as equal a heat 
as possible, and let it remain till it is burnt to a charcoal to the centre; it 
should then be taken out of the fire and suffered to cool gradually. When 
the ivory is taken out of the crucible, it will be found that the outside of 
those pieces next to the sides will be burnt too much, and will be white, 
but the inside of them and that in the middle of the crucible will be of the. 
most intense blackness. As the different pieces may vary in the intensity 
of the blackness, the most perfect should be picked out, any whiteness or 
discoloration on the outside be scraped off, and that selected reduced to .@ 
powder, when an article the most perfectly black that perhaps it is possible 
to make will be produced.—pp. 115, 116, 
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Prussian blue, if used sparingly aad discreetly, improves the ink 
by giving it a deeper colour. 

Indigo may be employed as a substitute for Prussian blue ; but 
Mr. Savage is of opinion, that equal parts of each ingredient, 
mixed with the ink, will give the darkest colour of all. The 
chances, however, that the ink will receive from the Prussian blue 
and indigo a “ coldish appearance,” are very considerable ; and he 
advises that, with a view of guarding against such an effect, a little 
Indian red should be Bish with the compound. This latter in- 
gredient possesses a depth of colour of a purplish reddish brown, 
which, blending with the hues of the Prussian blue and indigo, 
improves the richness and intensity of the black ink. The Indian 
red is not quite so good for this purpose as lake or carmine, but the 
preference is due to it from its great comparative cheapness. One 
of the most valuable articles as a varnish for printing ink is balsam 
of capivi (copaiba). When old and pure, this balsam, with a due 
proportion of soap and colouring matter, a stone and muller, will 
enable any one to make in a moment ink of the most superior 
quality, without any risk or much trouble. It is difficult to obtain 
the capivi good. Canada balsam may, in case of necessity, answer 
as a substitute for the former, but it dries sooner and is much 
thicker. These balsams, which are of nature’s own production, 
have scarcely any colour, and therefore do not modify in the least 
the hue of the ink: they dry slowly, which, so far from causing the 
ink to smear, is really a source of advantage. After this descrip- 
tion of the ingredients, Mr. Savage very properly devotes a small 
space to the description of the implements. An iron boiler is the 
first essential, and it must be so large as to receive the quantity of 
oil in a third or half its depth, to prevent the ill consequences of 
the oil boiling over. The boiler is either suspended over a fire, or 
raised on bricks with a fire under it; the bricks should elevate it 
to a convenient height, and they should be so arranged as to keep 
the fuel from spreading about. The boiler should have a cover 
capable of being quickly taken off, at the same time that it should 
be tight. An iron rod, formed like a spatula, is required to stir the oil 
when the resin and soap are put in, on to convey now and then a por- 
tion of the compound out, for the purpose of having its consistency 
ascertained. A good-sized ladle should also be in readiness to take 
out a quantity of the oil should it boil over. A stick, of a yard 
long, with a cleft in one end, into which a piece of paper is inserted, 
will do very well as a convenient match to set fire to the oil when 
it is to be baited and the oil may occasionally be placed in drops 
upon a piece of slate, plate, or oyster-shell, when the operator wants 
to determine its state. 

Having gone through this preliminary matter, Mr. Savage comes 
to the most important portion of his work, namely, the details of 
the results of his own experiments. We are quite sure that the 
reader will agree with.us in the propriety of allowing Mr. Savage 
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to explain, in his own fashion, the method which he deems to be 
the most unexceptionable : 


A boiler being placed upon three brickbats, and surrounded by a circle of 
bricks, to confine the fire, placed a little apart from each other, to admit a 
current of air to the fuel, put into it six quarts of linseed oil, then light a 
coal fire, using plenty of wood in order to make it burn briskly, and keep- 
ing it up lively and steady, but not very violent. After the oil has been 
some time on the fire, it begins to simmer, and small bubbles arise ; it soon 
after has the appearance of boiling, and the bubbles increase in number; 
but as the oil gets hotter this appearance ceases, the bubbles disappear, 
and the surface becomes smooth and unruffled ; after this it begins to emit 
smoke ; it begins to boil, and it smells very strong; and if the boiling be 
prolonged, a scum arises: it should now be carefully attended to, and fre- 
quently tried with a piece of lighted paper, to see if it will take fire, which 
it will not do in this state, unless the flame of the paper is carried down to 
the surface of the oil. 

It is a considerable time before it will take fire, but after the smoke be- 
gins to arise it should be tried frequently, as it is more manageable when 
taken as soon as it will burn. When the vapour begins to be inflammable, 
it takes fire with a few flashes, which may be distinctly heard, although not 
seen, and these flashes immediately clear away the smoke. In a little time 
these flashes become stronger, may be seen, and continue flashing a short 
time : I would now advise that it should be taken off the fire and placed on 
the ground, set on fire, and kept stirring with an iron spatula, which ex- 
poses fresh surfaces to the atmosphere, and keeps the flame in. This burn- 
ing increases the heat of the oil, and also increases the flame, so that it 
will be necessary to cover it occasionally, for the purpose of extinguishing 
the flame, and trying its consistence. ‘This may be done by dipping the 
spatula into the oil, and dropping a little on an earthen plate, &c. which will 
soon cool. If it do not draw out into strings, on touching it with the finger, 
set fire to it again, and keep repeatedly trying it, and continually stirring it 
up with the spatula; when it will draw into strings about half an inch 
long, on touching it with a finger and withdrawing it from the plate, it is 
burnt enough for an ink sufficiently good for book-work generally: the 
cover should then be placed on the boiler, and the flame extinguished. 

If the oil be pushed to a violent boiling heat in the first instance, with- 
out trying if it will take fire, the probability is that it will froth so much 
and rise up in the pot, as to take fire spontaneously by contact with the 
atmosphere, and become unmanageable, and bafile all attempts to extin- 
guish it, endangering the safety of the building, if within one, and the 
adjacent ones, and the wasting of the oil. Under these circumstances, 
when they occur, a large-sized ladle will be found peculiarly serviceable, 
as a large portion of the oil may be taken out of the pot into the cool 
ladle, and by taking some out and pouring it into the pot again repeatedly 
it will rapidly cool, and the oil may thus be saved ; and if a few small pieces 
of soap can safely be introduced without making the oil run over the top 
ri the boiler, it will cise the rising to subside, and thus prevent loss and 

anger. 

I have used a wooden cover to a boiler, made to fit very close, which 
answered the purpose very well two or three times; but at one time, boil- 
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ing the oil with a strong fire, it suddenly burst into a violent flame, which 
set‘all my endeavours to extinguish it at defiance : for it burnt so furiously 
that it boiled over, set the wooden cover on fire, and the ground was co- 
vered, all round the boiler, with a liquid fire, spreading in all directions in 
a most alarming manner. I had, as soon as the cover was put on, got it 
off the fire, by putting a long piece of wood through the bow, and two 
people lifting it on the ground ; throwing water on the burning oil caused 
it to burn more violently, so I poured water on the ground plentifully, 
and surrounded the oil with it, so as to prevent the fire spreading, and it 
thus burnt itself out, without doing any other harm than wasting the oil. 
The residuum, when cold, had the appearance of Indian rubber, was ve 

sticky and elastic, very tough, and was very difficult to cut with a knife. 

I mention this circumstance more particularly, to show how necess 
it is to be cautious in boiling oil; how difficult it is to extinguish it when 
it is burning violently ; and the necessity of great care and attention in 
this part of the process; and that the cover should be made to fit accu- 
rately, and be always at hand: for, if such an accident were to take place 
within a building, it must inevitably be destroyed. : 

When the cover is taken off again there is a great quantity of smoke, 
that has a powerfully disagreeable smell, and a deal of froth : when this froth 
has subsided, by stirring it well together, six pounds weight of amber 
resin, or black resin, should be gradually put into the oil, and stirred up : 
if it were put in at once the effervescence would be so great, that the oil 
would run over the top of the boiler, 

When this is done, and the resin dissolved, which the heat of the oil 
will do, there should be added one pound and three quarters of dry 
brown or turpentine soap of the best quality, cut into slices: this also 
should be put in gradually and with caution, for it causes a violent ebulli- 
tion, and as the soap dissolves it is thrown up to the top, and forms a kind 
of froth to a great extent. When all the soap is put in, and the ebullition 
has ceased, it may be replaced over the fire till it boil, which it will soon 
do, and the varnish will be completed. 

While the resin is being put in, it is advisable to keep stirring the oil 
with the spatula ; the same when the soap is put in, and also when over 
the fire for the last time, that the whole may be intimately and uniformly 
mcorporated. | 

Then take five ounces of the best Prussian blue or indigo, or equal weights 
of each to the same amount, reduced to a powder, and put into an earthen 
pot or a tub, large enough to contain the whole quantity of ink when all 
these ingredients are mixed together. 

Into this vessel also put four pounds of the best mineral lamp-black, and 
three pounds and a half of good vegetable lamp-black, then add the varnish, 
little by little, while warm, and keep stirring it well together, till the whole 
of the varnish is put in; the stirring of the ingredients together should be 
continued till they are well mixed and no lumps remain: it should then 
be submitted to the levigating mill or to the stone and muller, and ground 
to an impalpable fineness, and the printing ink will be fit for use. 

It will be found that if the varnish be cold when the lamp-black is 
added, a great deal of trouble and loss of time will be occasioned by the 
difficulty of mixing them ; but if the varnish be warm or tolerably hot, they 
may be mixed much more readily and with comparatively little trouble. 

This ink has been compared with the ink of commerce of a celebrated 
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manufacturer at five shillings a pound, both as to working and colour, and 
was pronounced to be fully equal to it in both particulars.—pp. 125—18}, 


This receipt has, at all events, the quality of being intelligible, 
and we think that it is one proof at least of the justice which Mr, 
Savage renders to himself in asserting his right to be considered as 
a practical man. 

Although we have opposed the principle on which the author has 
so strangely limited the probable sale of his work, still we admit 
that the most perfect freedom of doing what he pleases with his 
property belongs to this gentleman. We feel, under these circum- 
stances, that every idea we extract from the work, every passage 
from it which we present to the public, is in some measure an in- 
fringement of its inviolability, and we are therefore called upon in 
candour and fair play to pause where we have now arrived. In the 
amount which we have selected, however, we hope that the confines 
of moderation have not been trespassed upon, as we were guided 
altogether by a desire to present to the public a fair specimen of 
the value of the work, and thus, in some measure, counteract the 
evil consequences so unconsciously brought about by the erro- 
neous plan of the author. 

In the remaining pages of this volume are given receipts for fine 
printing ink, manufactured from the best ink of commerce ; for 
printing ink, of a very superior quality, without oil of resin in its 
composition ; and for printing ink of a very superior quality, in 
which the varnish is made with oil; the last two chapters treat of 
coloured printing inks, and of printing inks which change colour 
on the application of an acid. With regard to the first of these 
heads, the excellent work of Mr. Savage, on Decorative Painting, 
produced a memorable revolution in this department of art ; and in 
the present short article he condenses a great deal of very curious 
and useful information connected with the subject. The other head 
above-mentioned constitutes the theme of some very ingenious and 
practical remarks on the very important point of guarding against 
fraud, so far as it is practised at present on merchants’ draughts, 
and other commercial paper. The principle on which Mr. Savage 
proposes to establish a suitable guarantee for this purpose suggests 
to him the expediency of fabricating a printing ink, which would 
immediately change colour on the application of an acid that might 
be employed to discharge the writing ; so that when it is attempted 
to obliterate the sum written, in order to put in the figures of a 
greater sum in its place, the original letters will immediately 4 
colour if the attempt, as is usual, be made with an acid liquid. Mr. 
Savage then proceeds to give the items of the receipts, first, for 
a black printing ink that will change colour on the application of an 
acid ; and, secondly, for a crimson ink that will turn in the same 
way. The work is then concluded by a strong declaration, on the 
part of the author, that every statement which he has made in the 
volume is the direct result of his own practical experience. 
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].—Wages, or the Whip; an Essay on the comparative cost and 
productiveness of Free and Slave Labour. By Jostan Conner, 
Author of “ The Modern Traveller,” &c. London: Hatchard, 
1833. 


2.—A Vindication of a Loan of Fifteen’ Millions to the West 
India Planters, showing, &c. &c. By James Cropper. Lon- 
don: Johnston. 1833. 


Ir was an ingenious thought of Mr. Conder to take John Bull on 
his vulnerable side, and to place before his eyes the naked proofs 
of the possibility of lessening his bills, by hiring instead of kidnap- 
ping the poor creatures who cultivate his sugar in some of the 
hottest parts of his extensive dominions. The prospect of savin 
a shilling is too much in the nature of an angel visit to be treate 
with indifference by this long oppressed personage, and if Mr. 
Conder can only relathetiite his very agreeable theory, that it will 
be cheaper to buy free labour than be obliged to support_slaye 
labourers, then we are quite sure that the day will not be distant 
when honest John will insist upon a change. 

Mr. Conder, an advocate evidently for the emancipation of the 
colonial slaves, is yet prepared, so far as the present pamphlet goes, 
to give up the prescriptive right (so often, and we regret to say, so 
excessively indulged in by those of his party,) of abusing the West 
India proprietors: no, he is content with denouncing the existing 
practice of holding to slavery, in the colonies, not merely as a crime, 
but, as Fouche said of the murder of the Duke D’Enghien, it is 
something worse, namely, a blunder. So that in this brief work, 
we have Mr. Conder committed, by a voluntary engagement to 
prove, that slave holding is as unprofitable as it is criminal, that it 
is as costly as it is unjust, and that, in the long run, it will be 
found to be a remarkable example of the truth of the well-known 
maxim, that it is infinitely cheaper to do right than wrong. Mr. 
Conder’s argument is separated into three stages. First of all, he 
inquires if free labour be cheaper than slave labour; secondly, 
should free labour prove to be the cheaper, can it be employed in 
tropical cultivation? can it be employed in effect in growing the 
sugar cane? thirdly, supposing that both the above questions can 
be safely answered in the negative, can a sufficient number of free 
labourers be counted on in the colonies as ready to work in case 
the abolition of slavery is decided upon to take place immediately ? 

With respect to the first of these questions, in order to deter- 
mine the answer that should be given to it, a reference to the exact 
amount of charges on a West India estate 1s absolutely necessary, 
and, truth to say, Mr. Conder’s authorities in these matters of fact, 
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cannot be assailed with any evil consequence to their credit. The 
way in which the expense of a slave miay be ascertained most fairly 
seems to be this,—to find out the annual sum which, in the average 
term of the productive service of a slave, will liquidate the cost of 
his purchase, rearing, and support in old age, if he survive the 
capacity for labour, together with interest, and the sum yearly ex- 
pended in his maintenance. ‘This being laid down as the principle 
of the inquiry, Mr. Conder proceeds to appeal to the experience of 
those who have had the best opportunities of observing the condi- 
tion of the slaves. 

A Russian political economist, named Storch, who had attentively 
examined the system of slavery established in the Muscovite em- 
pire, has published a valuable account of the results of his inquiries. 

e slave, according to the views of this writer, in consequence of 
having none of the stimuli which arise from the consciousness of 
working for one’s self, and the hope of improving one’s condition, 
becomes a mere machine, and will be found dogged and exceed- 
ingly intractable. The necessary result is, that the slave works as 
little as he can; he has no motive to urge him to sacrifice his 
natural indolence ; he cannot better himself by superior industry, 
and cannot be injured by indulging in idleness. Make him a free 
labourer, says Storch, and pay him by the piece, and he will often 
continue cheerfully working even until his health is a loser. It is 
well observed by the same writer, that when the people of the 
Roman States cultivated the lands themselves, Italy was the seat 
of abundance; but that one of the most remarkable coincidences 
which occurs in the moral history of that people was, that after 
slaves had been almost exclusively untrue with the care of the 
soil, then its agriculture seriously degenerated. So completely 
changed was the former character of that fine country, that in pro- 
cess of time no land was devoted almost to tillage at all; it was laid 
down in meadows, as a condition most congenial to an indolent race; 
and the inhabitants of a great portion of Italy were under the neces- 
sity of seeking, for a considerable period, their provisions from be- 
yond the sea. Shortly before this national catastrophe occurred, 
the small proprietors and working farmers altogether disappeared 
from the Roman territory, which ultimately became wrote: from a 
land of plenty, and of smiling faces, into a vast desart, with miserable 
cabins and caves in which the slaves resided, whilst here and there 
a magnificent palace was built, as if, by contrast, to mark with 
greater force the degradation of the agricultural interests. The 
words of Pliny are sufficiently striking on this point. Speaking of 
the early days of the republic, the historian declares that the har- 
vests were plentiful only because in those times men of consular 
dignity did not disdain that plough which, in his own time, was 
foolishly abandoned to slaves chained, and bearing on their fore- 
heads the ignominious brand. Pliny goes on to say, that the supe- 
riority of free labourers over slaves even was acknowledged by the 
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Roman masters of the latter; and the historian Columella has 
supplied to Pliny a very important passage, in which the former 
describes the perverseness and negligence of the slaves. 

Coxe, in his Travels in Poland, has shown the advahtages 
which have resulted from their freedom being granted to the serfs 
of the north of Europe, and relates an account of an enfranchisement 
of six villages, in the palatinate of Mesovia, in 1761, generously 
effected by Zamoiski, formerly a chancellor. In the ten years 
preceding the year of liberty, the births in these villages amounted 
to 434; in the first ten years after the era of enfranchisement they 
were 628; and the increase was gradual. The revenues of these 
villages have since increased to such a pitch as to treble what they 
formerly produced ; and the inhabitants now provide themselves 
with all the implements which the chancellor was first obliged to 
bestow upon them; and they now (1777) pay, with cheerfulness, 
an annual rent, in lieu of the manual labour to which they were 
condemned under their old regime. This example was followed by 
the vice-chancellor of Lithuania, by the Abbe Bryzolowski, by 
Prince Stanislaus ; and, in each instance, with the most marked 
success. The following additional testimonials are extracted from 
the works of authors, whose names will at once announce the nature 
of their pretensions : 


‘It requires little argument to prove,” remarks Mr. Brougham,* ‘‘ that the 
quantity of work which may be obtained from a labourer or drudge, is liable 
to be affected as much by the injurious treatment he receives, as by the 
idleness in which he may be permitted to indulge. When this drudge is a 
slave, no motive but fear can operate on his diligence and attention. A 
constant inspection is, therefore, absolutely necessary, and a perpetual ter- 
ror of the lash, the only prevention of indolence. But there are certain 
bounds prescribed, even to the power of the lash. It may force the un- 
happy victim to move, because the line of distinction between motion and 
rest, action and repose, is definite; but no punishment can compel the 
labourer to strenuous exertions, because there is no measure or standard of 
activity. A state of despair, and not of industry, is the never failing con- 
sequence of severe chastisement ; and the constant repetition of the torture 
only serves to blunt the sensibility of the nerves, and to disarm the punish- 
ment of its terrors. The body is injured, and the mind becomes as little 
willing as the limbs are able to exert.” 

Hume remarks; ‘I shall add from the experience of our planters, that 
slavery is as little advantageous to the master as to the man. The fear of 
punishment will never draw so much labour from a slave, as the dread of 
being turned off, and not getting another service, will give a free man.” 

Burke observes, in his treatise on European settlements : “I am the 
more convinced of the necessity of these indulgences, as slaves certainly 
cannot go through so much work as free men. ‘lhe mind goes a great way 
in every thing; and when a man knows that his labour is for himself, and 
that the more he labours, the more he is to acquire, this consciousness Car- 
ries him through, and supports him beneath fatigues, under which he would 
otherwise have sunk.” 








* In his work on Colonial Policy. 
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‘‘ That the proprietors of the West India estates,”” observes Dr. Beattie, 
‘‘ would be in any respect materially injured by employing free servants (if 
these could be had) in their several manufactures, is highly improbable, 
and has indeed been absolutely denied by those who are well informed on 
this subject. A clergyman of Virginia assured me, that a white man does 
double the work of a slave; which will not seem wonderful, if we consider 
that the former works for himself, and the latter for another: that by law, 
one is protected, the other oppressed ; and that in the articles of food and 
clothing, relaxation and rest, the free man has innumerable advantages. It 
may, therefore, be presumed, that if all who serve in the colonies were free, 
the same work would be performed by half the number, which is now per- 
formed by the whole. The very soil becomes more fertile under the hands 
of free men. So says an intelligent French author, (Le Poivre,) who, after 
observing that the products of Cochin China are the same in kind with those 
of the West Indies, but of better quality, and in greater abundance, gives 
for a reason, that ‘the former are cultivated by free men, and the latter by 
slaves ;’ and therefore argues, that the negroes beyond the Atlantic ought 
to be made free. ‘The earth,’ he says ‘ which multiplies her productions 


with profusion under the hands of a free-born labourer, seems to shrink 
into barrenness under the sweat of the slave’.” 


‘Tt is an ill grounded opinion,” says Franklin, in his Essay on the Peo- 
pling of Countries, ‘‘ that by the labour of slaves, America may possible 
vie in cheapness of manufactures with Great Britain. The labour of slaves 
can never be so cheap here, as the labour of working men in Great Britain. 
Any one may compute it. Reckon, then, the interest of the first purchase 
of a slave, the insurance or risk on his life, his clothing and diet, expenses 
in his sickness and loss of time, loss by his neglect of business, (neglect 
which is natural to the man who is not to be benefited by his own care or 
diligence) expense of a driver to keep him at work, and his pilfering from 
time to time, (almost every slave being, from the nature of slavery, a thief) 
and compare the whole amount with the wages of a manufacturer of iron 
or wool, in England: you will see that labour is much cheaper there, than 
it ever can be by negroes here.” 

Koster, in his travels in the Brazils, observes: ‘‘ the slave-trade is im- 
politic, on the broad principle, that a man in a state of bondage will not 
be so serviceable to the community as one who acts for himself, and whose 
whole exertions are directed to the advancement of his own fortune ; the 
creation of which, by regular means, adds to the general prosperity of the 
society to which he belongs. This undoubted and indisputable fact must 
be still more strongly impressed on the mind of every one who has been in 
the habit of seeing the manner in which slaves perform their daily labour. 
The indifference and extreme slowness of every movement, plainly point 
out the trifling interest which they have in the advancement of the work. 
I have watched two parties labouring in the same field, one of free persons, 
the other of slaves; which occasionally, though very seldom, occurs. ‘The 
former are singing, joking, and laughing, and are always actively turning 
hand and foot ; whilst the latter are silent, and if they are viewed from 
little distance, their movements are scarcely to be perceived.” 


The same evidence is given by a great many other authorities 
deserving of credit ; we may mention, in particular, Dr. Dickson, 
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resident-secretary in Barbadoes of the Hon. Edward Hay, the 
governor of that island. This gentleman mixes up, in his argu- 
ment on this subject, a calculation made under the guidance of 
Coulomb, a French mathematician, who for many years conducted 
military works. The experience of the Frenchman has satisfied 
him that field slaves do only between a third and a half of the 
work despatched by reluctant French soldiers, and probably not 
more than a third of what those very slaves would do, if urged by 
their own interest, instead of brute force. The evidence of Mr. 
Cooper, president of South Carolina—that state in the general 
Union where slavery is most firmly established—seems to us quite 
decisive as to the fact of slave labour being the dearest. This gen- 
tleman thinks that a negro, all hazards included, and all earnings 
deducted, will cost, at the age of twenty-one, to the person who 
raises him, at the very least, five hundred dollars. 

To these citations many more are added by the author, to the 
same purpose ; and the whole appears to us to constitute a body of 
evidence such as it would require great fortitude to resist. ‘The in- 
ferences to which this united testimony inevitably leads are, that 
what with the idleness of the slaves, and the possees of overseers, 
not only is slave labour greatly dearer than free labour, but that no 
profit can be derived from it, unless the increase of the slave popu- 
lation be kept down. 

The first question being determined in the manner we have just 
seen, the second question next comes to be resolved—namely, can 
free labour be applied to the countries of the cane? An obvious 
answer, our author says, occurs at once to this interrogatory, which 
is, that it is notorious that the sugar grown by slave labour cannot 
compete, in cheapness, with that grown by free labour, which is 
precisely the case with the East Indian sugar. In Java, Cochin 
China, China itself, in Mexico, and in some parts of South Ame- 
rica, as we learn from Baron Humboldt, sugar is raised by free 
labourers: and, on many occasions, the cultivation of the cane is 
transferred deliberately from slaves to free labourers. There would 
appear, then, to be, in the present policy of England—which shuts 
out, by duties, the East Indian sugar, and encourages that of the 
West badiae-tiae attempt to contradict nature ; to oppose a natural 
process, and that, too, in a manner which is itself bad and destruc- 
tive. The maintenance of the unhealthy colonies of the West In- 
dies, as an attractive residence for persons of this country, has been 
one grand source of mortality to our pea The loss in the regi- 
ments, every season, is still quite terrific ; and, independently of 
that loss, the expense of keeping so large a force as is usually 
stationed there, forms a very prominent item in the burdens of 
the country. The mortality which has prevailed amongst the 
slaves in the West Indian islands may be judged of from the fact, 
that, in 160 years, ending in 1786, two millions one hundred 
and thirty thousand Africans were imported into those of Great 
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Britain ; but yet, when the slave population was counted in 1788, 
the total number in the islands was found to be no more than a 
fifth of the above number. Mr. Stephen, we remember, stated 
that the mortality of slaves in Martinique, since the peace, 
amounted to five times as many as were killed in the Duke of Wel. 
lington’s wars, from the era of his landing in Spain until the battle 
of Waterloo. | 7 

Mr. Conder seems to us to have settled the second question 
with as complete success as he has disposed of the first, and to have 
shown, that not only is free labour applicable to the cultivation of 
the sugar cane, but that, in case of a competition being instituted 
between the free labourers and the slaves, the former would beat 
the latter very speedily out of the field. 

The third and last point to be determined is this :—is it possible 
to secure a regular supply of free labour in the sugar colonies, in 
the event of abolishing slavery in these colonies? The answer to 
this question is properly to be sought for in the history of such 
slaves as have received their freedom ; and thus our attention is at 
once turned to the inquiry, what has been the conduct of these slav2s 
after their freedom has been granted to them? We therefore pre- 
sent a case of this nature to the reader, in order to enable him to 
form a judgment upon the negro character, so far as it relates to 
his disposition to industry : 


The first remarkable case we shall adduce, is that of Sir Charles Price, 
who is stated to have been in the practice of setting free the best negro he 
had, every bith-day, on the condition that he should continue to live with 
him, and continue in the same employment, and receive a certain salary all 
the year round. ‘This case is mentioned in the evidence of Sir M. Clare, 
M.D., (a pro-slavery witness,) who resided, with occasional absences, thirty 
years in Jamaica, between 1798 and 1831, and who thinks that emanci- 
pation would lead only to vice! His reluctant admissions in the following 
examination are therefore the more striking. He is asked whether he 
thinks Sir Charles Price’s practice was attended with a good effect? He 
replies :— 

“« It was attended with an excellent effect; none of them became licen- 
tious or idle negroes, but were imitated by every negro that could contrive 
to come in for the prize the next birth-day; and probably it would have 
gone on but for his death. 

Was he a resident proprietor '—Yes. 

How do you account for his example not being followed ?—He was very 
rich, and was able to bear the expense; at the same time I should state 
that he found the whole of his negroes improved ultimately. After his 
death, his property got into debt, and they could not afford to keep it up. 

According to that account, he gave up nothing ?—No; he actually in- 
creased ]iis interest. 

His property was advantaged ?—Yes; but he lived in a very profuse 
way, <nd when he died, his affairs were found to be dilapidated, as far as 
that went ; but as far as this operated, they were improved. 

Did his debts arise from this emancipation ?—I conceive not. 
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Perhaps you are of opinion that Sir Charles Price experienced no pecu- 
niary loss by the course he pursued, but rather the contrary, from the 
improved condition and the improved industry of his other slaves ?—He 
certainly did ; there is no question about that fact. 

Did not he lose the wages he paid to those men?—No; he more than 
gained them by the improvement of others. 

Did the emancipated slaves remain on the estate ?—-They continued there 
until their wages ceased to be paid to them. They did not fall into poverty, 
but while they continued to keep them up in this economical way, it suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. 

Do you know what became of those persons on the property changing 
hands ?—They went into the towns, and of course they were lost sight of.” 

Sir Charles Price died about the year 1764. Sir M. Clare is asked, 
whether he conceives that any good might arise to the negro, if other pro- 
prietors were to follow his example. He hopes that it would, but inter- 
poses a doubt, founded on the allegation, that the character of the negro 
is very much altered since then! AA little further, however, he is asked to 
state his grounds for the opinion, that the character of the negro has retro- 
graded, so as to render him less worthy of being entrusted now, than in 
the days of Sir Charles Price; and his reply is: ‘“‘ The character is the same : 
the only difficulty would be in his being kept under the same authority to 
work.” He is subsequently asked, whether he ever saw a free negro work 
in the fields, and whether he believes that any negro, having been a slave, 
would, after he was freed, work in the fields. His answer is: ‘‘ Never. 
No (free) negro will ever lay hold of a hoe; they will never touch it.” 
Now itis a little remarkable, that an experienced witness, examined before 
the Commons’ Committee, when asked whether the free blacks of Antigua 
engage willingly at labour, replies: ‘‘ Certainly, upon all occasions: it is 
only to hold out the hope of reward before them, and they work cheerfully.” 
‘‘ Do they engage in fieldlabour ?’’ ‘‘ They do not: the proprietors would 
not permit them to do it, lest it should have the effect of poisoniny the minds 
of the slaves.” —pp. 56—58. 


Another example is that of the blacks in Trinidad. In the 
month of September, 1816, six hundred and thirty-two American 
blacks, who had fled to British ships in the previous war, were 
transported to Trinidad. Here, the year after their arrival, they 
were joined by sixty-three female Africans, who had been taken in 
slave ships. The settlement was ultimately (January, 1821) aug- 
mented by desertions of slaves from America, to the number of 
seven hundred and seventy-four persons. In the year 1825 the 
negro community amounted to nine hundred and twenty-three. 
At this time they had been under the superintendence of Mr. 
Mitchell, appointed by the British government; and it is from this 
individual that we derive any account we possess of these negro 
colonists in Trinidad. He distinctly stated before the Parliament- 
ary Committee, that these freed negroes labour industriously in 
their own grounds, and maintain themselves and their families in a 
respectable manner, for that they are remarkable for peaceful and 
domestic habits, and for moral and religious lives. They are in the 
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habit of being hired out to work by piece on plantation ground, and 
that which they undertake is always sure to be well executed. Mr- 
Mitchell states that he does not think that sugar estates could be 
entirely cultivated by free labourers ; but the only reason why this 
class of labourers would not answer is, because the proprietors of 
the estates often require of those they employ to do a great deal of 
duty in a very short interval, as, for instance, to make a large 
quantity of sugar before a particular day, which, perhaps, would 
require of them to labour uninterruptedly for twenty-four hours to- 

ether. To this the free labourers would not submit. The Rev. 

. I. Austin gives an account of two settlements in the colony of 
Surinam, of slaves who, in consequence of the violence used towards 
them, emancipated themselves. He was in the habit of trafficing 
with these slaves, whose chief business it was to bring down timber 
from the interior of the country. This wood was hewn by the slaves, 
sometimes it was sawed by them into planks, and other forms of 
timber; and the barter which they received in return consisted of 
rum and sugar, and some other articles, such as rice and yams, 
The Rev. gentleman bears testimony to the fact, that these slaves 
amassed property to an amount that must be considered very great 
in reference to their situation in life. An intimate friend of Mr, 
Austin’s, who had been both a physician and a planter, told him 
that he had, deposited with him, to the amount of three hundred 
pounds belonging to different individuals. Mr. Austin declares 
that he never saw one of these slaves in the slightest degree dis- 
guised in liquor. 

But the experiments made in the Island of Cuba seem, above all 
others, to have placed the question of emancipation in its true light. 
In this island freedom is frequently granted to the slave. The 
government (it is a Spanish colony) encourages this practice ; and 
slaves, even when they are in a state of bondage, make money by 
working on their own account, and can afford to purchase from their 
masters the time to do so. This was the state of things when 
Humboldt visited South America ; and as this visit is dated far 
back, it is fortunate that we have a witness in the person of the 
Honourable Charles Elphinstone Fleeming, as to the actual state 
of the slaves in Cuba at the present time. This gentleman, it may 
be necessary to observe, was summoned to give evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. His evidence bears the 
marks of a high intellect, as well as of a humane and considerate 
mind. A few answers to some of the most important questions, 
which we shall select from his testimony, will serve to demonstrate 
the opinion which he seems to have formed merely from expe- 
rience : 

Have you seen a good deal of the people of colour in Cuba ?—Yes. 

What did their condition appear to be ?—They are in good condition; 


some of the brown people are very rich people ; some of the blacks, too, 
are very wealthy people. 
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What is the condition of the lower class of free people ~All the free 
people are in very good condition in the island of Cuba. 

Have you ever heard or seen any thing in Cuba which would lead 
to believe that the free people of colour were not industrious ?—No ; I never 
heard in Cuba any complaints of their want of industry ; I think they are, 
generally, as industrious as the Spaniards. 

Did you ever know or hear of any instance of free persons of colour being 
employed in the cultivation of sugar in Cuba ?—Yes, a great many ;.I have 
seen white people employed in Cuba, the people that came from the Ca- 
nary islands, in field work, and they manage all the indigo. . 

* 

Among the Creole slaves in Cuba, does discontent exist in the same 
degree as it exists in Jamaica?—No; there is very little discontent 
among the slaves in Cuba, because they have it in their power to apply for 
legal manumission, or, as it is called in the English islands, compulsory 
manumission ; they are all valued, and whenever they make up their price, 
they may free themselves if they please, or their children, or their wives. 
They work by piece-work ; they are not driven generally, although some 
of the estates in the possession of the English and Americans do drive, but 
I never saw a Spanish estate drive. 

Are the Committee to understand, then, that freedom is not placed be- 
yond the hopes or the means of acquirement of any slave in the island of 
Cuba ?—No; freedom is not beyond the hopes of every slave in Cuba; and 
they may change their masters whenever they please, if they can find an- 
other who will give the price: this is trequently done. 

* x 


* * 


Supposing the slaves to be emancipated generally, do you believe they 
would be capable of maintaining themselves by their own labour ?—Yes ; 
I think they would, certainly; and, judging from what I have seen im 
Cuba, Curacoa, Bahamas, and Trinadad, able to cultivate the land as well 
as it is now. 

Did you observe, upon the whole, that they were industrious in their 
habits, or otherwise ?—The slaves are not industrious, unless when they 
work for themselves ; but when they work for themselves upon the Satur- 
days that they have, and the Sundays, they are very industrious in culti- 
vating their own lands. I have had slaves who worked for hire afterwards 
most industriously. 

When they work for the benefit of their master under compulsion, they 
are not so industrious as when they work for their own benefit >—Certainly 
not; it has always appeared to me, that slaves worked in a gang, and under 
overseers, did as little as they could avoid doing—but, by hire, work as 
much as they could do.—pp. 66—71. 


Mr. Conder proceeds to notice the striking results of emancipa- 
tion in the Cape colony, where a great number of slaves, at a given 
period, received their liberty, and became much more profitable, 
as free labourers, to their employers, than they had been when ap- 
prenticed to their masters. 

But, it is a curious, though by no means a surprising, fact, that 
the West Indian proprietors themselves should be accessory to the 
manifestation of the capability of the slaves to be stimulated to in- 
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dustry by natural motives. ‘These proprietors have established a 
principle of letting out task-work ; and, forgetting the effect which 
they produce against their cause, they boast, that, by the stimulus 
of the task-work, they have made the negroes more healthy, and 
certainly more cheerful. The principle of this plan has been tried, 
and has proved successful. | 

Mr. Conder, in this pamphlet, has done the state some service. 
It is a plain, unvarnished detail of facts, alike free from the ex- 
cesses of hostility, on the one hand, as it is from the heat of intem- 
perate zeal, on the other. It forms merely a fair and candid, but, 
we must say, a highly satisfactory series of proofs establishing, 
beyond all question, the truth of the statements which he made in 
the commencement of his pamphlet ; and glad are we, that princi- 
ple, good sense, judgment, and capacity are thus found in the 
ranks of that illustrious force which is still struggling for the 
amelioration and improvement of the human race. 

The object of the pamphlet written by Mr. Cropper, and the 
title of which stands at the head of this paper, is, to show that the 
contemplated loan of fifteen millions, on condition of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, would be more than counterbalanced, even in a 
pecuniary sense, by the saving of the present expenses of slavery to 
the country. The statements of Mr. Cropper are all built on au- 
thentic facts, and deserve attentive perusal. 





Art. IX. Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. By 
Ricuarp Rusu, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary for the United States of America, from 1817 to 
1825. London: Bentley. 1833. 


Tue announcement of such a work as this is calulated to excite 
an extraordinary sensation in the public mind, inasmuch as it 1s 
likely to produce an impression that a great deal which had 
been long meray in mystery will now be unfolded. The politi- 
cians turn greedily to such a work, in which they have a hope of 
seeing all their difficulties removed, and a full clearing up of all 
those complicated measures which, during their operation, had 
excited so much surprise. We fear, however, that those who seek 
for a key to any of the political events of the last twenty years, will 
fail to find much assistance in the exposition of Mr. Rush: for, 
although he handles, with apparent frankness, every question 
affecting the relations of his own with this country, yet, after a 
careful examination of his statements, we are bound to declare our 
opinion, that very little information is added, respecting these points, 
to what was generally known before. We are anxious, in stating this 
much, to avoid the possible chance of conveying a censure on Mr. 
Rush for this absence of information, which he might have been able 
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to furnish ; we willingly believe, that in any reserve which he has 
thought it necessary to adopt, he has been influenced solely by a 
sense of his duty as a confidential agent. We must say, however, 
upon the whole, that though this work is scarcely worthy of being 
recognised in the political world, it forms a very pleasant personal 
narrative, in which we are led to think infinitely less of the minister 
than the man. Under these circumstances, we can expect to meet 
with a very few topics only that can call for much commentary ; we 
shall therefore proceed at once to accompany the lively author in 
his voyage from the shores of America to England. It was on the 
19th of November, 1817, that he embarked, at Annapolis, in the 
Franklin, 74. The voyage was accomplished with the usual facility, 
and, on the 19th of the following month, Mr. Rush and his family 
found themselves safely and pleasantly moored at the George Inn, 
in Portsmouth. Here, whilst waiting the summons to dinner, they 
heard a peal of bells. Mrs. Rush was particularly fond of music ; 
and she waited, with erect ears, until a favourable breeze tran- 
sported the pleasing sounds towards her. What was the joy of the 
party, when they understood that the bells were rung to express 
the satisfaction of the town-people at the arrival of his excellency 
the Ambassador! The object of the bell-ringing was, however; 
soon placed beyond all dispute by the appearance of a body of the 
ancient craft of bell-ringers, who presented themselves at the hotel, 
and were readily admitted by the minister. ‘The spokesman ad- 
dressed his excellency in aa set phrase, telling him, that he and 
his companion had come, with their due and customary respects, to 
wish him joy on his safe arrival in Old England, as ambassador 
extraordinary from the United States, hoping, at the same time, to 
receive from him the usual favour, such as they had received from 
other ambassadors, for which they had their book to show. Mr. 
Rush looked over the pages, and saw there the names of he knew 
not how many ambassadors, and other diplomatic functionaries 
arriving from foreign places, with the donations annexed toeach : 
so that he concluded that Magna Charta itself was not a more im- 
portant document to the liberties of England than this book to the 
bell-ringers of Portsmouth. He cheerfully furnished his gratuity, 
to the delight of the venerable applicants. It is curious to observe 
the minuteness with which Mr. Rush describes the attention shown 
him, even by the hotel-keepers. He describes, as an unusual cir- 
cumstance, the array of the hotel-servants, in a line on each side of 
the entry, thanking the party as they passed along. ‘These were 
attentions unknown, we suppose, in America, and therefore excited 
all the satisfaction which is derivable from novelty. 

Between Portsmouth and Godalming, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, Mr. Rush was surprised to find so few houses along or near 
the roadside. He had, in fact, arrived in England charged with the 
impression, that he was coming to an over-peopled country ; and 
though, as a sensible man, he did not suppose that every inch of 
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the rroane would show a habitation, still he was totally unpre- 
ared for such an extent of road so destitute of the vestiges of 
iving beings. Upon a better acquaintance with England, subse. 
quently, Mr. Rush found that in other parts the population was 
still thinner. It is difficult, then, he confesses, for him to believe 
that England is over-peopled. : 

Mr. Rush, during the remainder of his journey from Portsmouth 
to London, seems to have been pleased with the improvements 
which he observed as he advanced. Shortly after his arrival in the 
metropolis, he waited on the minister for foreign affairs. This 
office was filled at the time time by Lord Castlereagh ; and in his 
first interview with this nobleman, Mr. Rush says, that the whole 
reception given him was very conciliatory ; that there was a great 
simplicity in his lordship’s manner, which he considered as the 
best and most attractive characteristic of a first interview. Mr, 
Rush, in walking from his abode in Bond-street to Whitehall, 
made sundry observations on the sights which struck his eyes 
during his pedestrian journey. The people he met in the streets 
constantly, he tells us, reminded him of his own countrymen ; he 
caught the same expressions, and his ear took in the same accents, 
to which he thought he had been accustomed from his birth; it was 
like, as he represents it, coming to another planet, where he heard 
and saw familiar voices and faces, and yet he was constantly re- 
minded that he was in the midst of strangers. 

On the 3d of January, 1818, Mr. Rush waited on Lord Castle- 
reagh, by appointment, at the residence of the latter in St. James’s- 
square. In this interview, the noble secretary behaved with his 
accustomed politeness. ‘The interview was altogether on business, 
and Mr. Rush soon declared what was the direct object of his 
mission. He said that there were two subjects which he was 
charged by his government to communicate to the notice of his 
a the king of England. The one concerned the slaves car- 
ried off by the English ships, from the United States, at the close 
of the late war,* in contravention, as the Americans believed, of 
the treaty of Ghent. The other was a subject which grew out of 
the commercial convention of the 3d July, 1815, between the two 
countries, whereby a reciprocity was established, of duties and 
charges of every kind upon the vessels of the two nations in their 

rts mutually. ‘This convention ought properly to have come 
into effect on the day of its date: but, in fact, it did not, and both 
parties continued to levy the duties as formerly, without the slight- 
est respect whatever for the new reciprocity system. Mr. Rush 
said that the American government had become compunctious, and 
that she wished to know if England would join her in retracing their 
steps, by taking retrospective measures, for carrying the convention 





* These, we believe, are the slaves located in Trinadad, who have 
turned out so well, as will be seen by the previous article. 
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into effect from the very day of its date, as was at first intended. 
The noble lord ieenatiad time to consider these grave matters, 
and then took his turn in the character of remonstrant and suppli- 
cator. But the subjects to which his application referred have no 
interest for the present race of politicians. 

As soon as Mr. Rush had leisure to look about him, he made the 
interesting tour of London, dividing his description of his journey 
into two sections: the one being his travels in London, east of 
Temple Bar ; the other being those in London, north of Oxford 
Street. This portion of Mr. Rushs’s itinerary, is written in a very 
lively vein, and will be read with pleasure. We prefer, however, 
accompanying him to a dinner, to which he was invited by Lord 
Castlereagh, on the 20th January, and which, as a specimen of the 
diplomatic banquets so accurately registered in the Court Calendar, 
may deserve attention. 

The invitation was for seven o’clock, and the party, which con- 
sisted principally of the members of the cabinet, were assembled 
when Mr. Rush and his lady arrived. The company were dressed in 
black, forthe periodat which this entertainment took place was shortly 
after the death of the Princess Charlotte. There was one exception, 
that of a lady who was dressed in white satin. The salutations were 
cordial, but in subdued tones ; and the hand, Mr. Rush remarks, 
was given. ‘The dining-room was on the floor with the drawing- 
room; and, as the company entered, the reflection of the profuse 
light shed from the numerous candelabras, as it blazed from the 
polished dish covers, forks, spoons, &c., all of massive silver, gave 
to the whole apartment a character of splendour which seems to 
have fixed the deep attention of the American. Lord Castlereagh 
sat at the head, with the lady of the French Ambassador on his 
mm ; whilst Lady Castlereagh took a chair at the side of the 
table, opposite the middle, having his Grace of Wellington 
on her left. Mrs. Rush sat next the Earl of Westmoreland, 
and opposite to her was the lady of the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, sitting next the French ambassador. By this account we 
learn that the rules of breeding amongst the bon ton—at. least 
so far as the dinner party is concerned—are nearly the same as 
those which prevail in humbler circumstances ; we understand also 
from Mr. Rush, that each of the ladies who sat next the gentleman 
was led by him, in the usual way, from the drawing-room to the 
dining room. Mr. Rush himself was placed between Lords Mel- 
ville and Mulgrave, both of whom gratified him exceedingly: the 
former by his eulogy of the United States, the latter by his pane- 
gyric on President Monroe. In the passage of the party to the 

ining-room, Mr. Rush observes, that, being near to these two 
lords, he gave place to them, having understood that cabinet 
ministers took precedence of plenipotentiaries, on such occasions. 
But both declined it, Lord Melville kindly observing, “ We are 
at home.” The number of servants in attendance were twelve, 
the upper ones being out of livery. 
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The conversation related principally to France and French 
society, the foreigners speaking English ; but the general conver- 
sation seems to have been conducted in French. Indeed, My; 
Rush says, that, before dinner, having glanced at the books which 
were lying about, he found that they were all in the language of 
France ; and for a moment his imagination was carried back to the 
days of Charles II. when the English were but too prone to copy 
the model of their Gallican neighbours. Our author states, as the 
result of his subsequent experience, that the enlightened classes in 
England are more ready to adopt all that they find good amongst 
the French, than the same classes in France are to imitate what is 
worthy of their selection amongst the English; and as a testi- 
mony of the truth of this principle, he states, that whilst every well- 
educated person of either sex in England speaks French, the num- 
of the same order in France who speak English may be regarded 
as a sort of rare exception to the general rule of complete 
ignorance of that language. 

The ladies left the table at nine o’clock, and were joined by the 
male company shortly before ten. ‘The whole of the party in the 
drawing-room formed a series of knots or groups, and Mr. Rush 
and the Austrian ambassador were soon engaged in a very amicable 
confab. The latter protested that his court was fervent in its de- 
sire to cultivate close relations with the United States, and, as an 
evidence of her intention, she had already appointed the Baron 
Sturmer as her Consul-General in that country. Our author took 
the most favourable opportunity of expressing to Lord Castlereagh 
the pleasure he experienced in making the acquaintance of his 

uests, but particularly that of the Duke of Wellington, of whom 

ord Castlereagh spoke in terms the most flattering. His lordship 
told Mr. Rush that the duke’s military achievements were sufli- 
ciently known; but that few, except those immediately around him, 
were acquainted with the ability in council, the caution, the dispo- 
sition to conciliate where interests clashed, which marked the con- 
duct of the noble duke in his capacity of minister, and which ele- 
vated his character still higher in the scale, with the whole of the 
great powers of Europe. Mr. Rush gives a list of the diplomatic 
corps assembled in England, from all parts of the world, during the 
period of his residence there. He bears testimony to the cordiality 
of their intercourse with each other. The representatives of the 
chief powers were Prince Lieven, for Russia ; Prince Esterhazy, for 
Austria ; Baron Humboldt (brother of the Humboldt), for Prussia; 
Baron Fagal, for the Netherlands ; the Duke of San Carlos, for 
Spain; and the Marquis Palmella, for Portugal. All these per- 
sonages filled the character of ambassadors, between whom and 
ministers plenipotentiaries a distinction exists, which seems to consist 
altogether in the fiction, that the ambassador is more essentially 
and directly the representative of his Majesty’s person, and not only 
takes precedence in all matters of form and ceremony, but is other- 
wise greatly exalted. Thus, then, we collect from the remarks of 
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Mr. Rush, that the ambassador is the first rank, minister plenipo- 
tentiary the second, minister resident the third. The two first set 
of functionaries have their credentials addressed directly to the 
sovereign, whilst those of the ministers resident, charge-d’affairs, 
&c. are directed merely to the secretary of state. The embassies 
of the great powers are abundantly provided with secretaries and 
other officers, in various capacities, forming a general community 
quite formidable for its number. But, in respect of the retinue of 
ambassadors generally, there is a vast difference between the 
modern practice and that of some one hundred years ago. Two 
hundred gentlemen accompanied the Duc de Sully to England ; 
Bassompiere, predecessor of the Duc, speaks of being accompanied 
to France, on his way back from his embassy, with an equipage of 
four hundred persons. There is nothing like this in the present 
day, at the same time that the observance of form and state is still 
as rigorously enforced as it was in the most fastidious periods of the 
monarchy. An astonishing proof of the truth of this remark is, as 
Mr. Rush shows, that the uncertainty of the nature of the forms by 
which the intercourse of ambassadors is regulated, has given rise to 
great difficulties—nay, even to wars! It was not until the meetin 

of Congress at Vienna, in 1815, that these forms were abolished, 
The Congress determined that, for the future, every question 
respecting precedence should be settled by the rule of time, so that 
the senior resident, or he who was longest at a court, should be 
deemed to be the first, no matter how low the relative rank of his 
nation. Mr. Rush very properly praises the large states for so 
rational and impartial a regulation, for it originated altogether with 
them. ‘The rule applies to all cases of intercourse, and thus takes 
in the ceremony of visiting. The member of the diplomatic corps 
who has last arrived pays the first visit; this rule, however, applies 
only to those of the same class; and by its operation, all these 
disgraceful scenes at court which we read of in history, such as 
cutting the traces of coaches, in order that one ambassador’s vehicle 
may whip up before another, are completely and for ever done 
away with. The disorders arising out of this feeling of jealousy, 
amongst the diplomatic agents assembled at particular courts were, 
at different periods, carried to such a pitch as to call for the appli- 
cation of aremedy. In the treaty of Westphalia, an attempt was 
made to establish the relative rank of each of the states, and thus 
define the pretensions of the different ambassadors. But the 
authors of the treaty, so far as this object was concerned, only strove 
to manufacture a rope of sand; nor did better success attend 
another similar enterprise, contemplated in the treaty of Utrecht, 
m which the title of minister plenipotentiary was introduced, with 
the view of facilitating the means of establishing permanent dis- 
tinctions of rank amongst the diplomatic bodies. But it is curious 
to observe how great have been the advantages of a law founded on 
Justice and common sense: there can be no greater proof that théese 
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ingredients are at the root of any ordinance or regulation which, 
by the mere moral influence that it suspends over a particulan 
society, saves itself uniformly from being violated. Thus the 
diplomatic statute, which requires of the junior minister to make the 
first visit, turns out to be a dead letter, in consequence of the 
emulation of the older ones not to be outdone in courtesy. Mr. 
Rush tells us, that as he was preparing to pay his first visit, after 
his arrival in town, he was, to his great surprise, anticipated by 
several members of the corps. But all this courtesy and politeness 
end at once when a solemn treaty is in question. In the signing of 
this solenm instrument, all difficulties regarding the right of prece- 
dence are got rid of by a very ingenious and simple contrivance,— 
the treaties are executed in double original, and by this process 
each nation receives the opportunity of being named first, and 
signing first, in that particular document which is to be deposited 
in its own archives. At first the coequality of the United States of 
America, as a republic or a secondary form of government, was 
questioned but the objection was resisted by the firmness of James 

adison, and the republican minister is now in the full enjoyment 
of the same rights as the monarchical ones. 

On the Ist February, 1818, Mr. Rush had a long interview with 
Lord Castlereagh ; the subjects of discussion were the slave ques- 
tion under the treaty of Ghent, the north western boundary 
between the United States and the British possessions, and the 
post at the mouth of the Columbia river. There is nothing in the 
report of the discussion between the ministers which could now 
deserve to be dwelt on. We therefore hasten to the next chapter, 
in which we find Mr. Rush in a state of anxious preparation for a 
levee, at which he is to be introduced, in his official character, to 
the Prince Regent. As the day of the levee approached, the 
minister’s anxiety increased, for it was the first time that he had 
been in Europe, and could not be confident that he possessed a 
sufficient knowledge of the structure and habits of its society to 
adjust his behaviour to its standard. He was aware, he said, that 
a competent knowledge of the world might guide any one in the 
common walks of life, more especially if that person carry with him 
the great element of good breeding—a wish to please ; but, on the 
other hand, he knew that in private society there were rules which 
could be comprehended only after experience, so that he could not 
be altogether indifferent to the trial which he was about to undergo 
at the levee. As we have never met with so good an account of 
this oft repeated royal ceremony, we shall avail ourselves of the 


present one, recommended by the many advantageous circumstances 
under which it was written : 


I arrived before the hour appointed. My carriage having the entrée, 
or right to the private entrance, I went through St. James’s Park and got 
to Carlton House by the paved way, through the gardens. Even this ap- 
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proach was already filled. I was set down at a side-door, where stood 
servants in the Prince’s livery. Gaining the hall, persons were seen in dif- 
ferent costumes—among them yeomen of the guard, with halberds. They 
had hats of velvet, with wreaths round them, and rosettes in their shoes. 
In the court-yard, which opened through the columns of the portico, bands 
of music were heard. Curriages, in a stream, were approaching by this 
access, through the double gates that separate the royal residence from the 
street. The company arriving this way entered through the portico, and 
turned off to the right. I went to the left, through a vestibule, leading to 
other rooms, into which none went but those having the entrée. They 
consisted of cabinet ministers, the diplomatic corps, and persons in chief 
employment about the court, and a few others, the privilege being in high 
esteem. Knights of the Garter appeared to have it, for 1 observed. their 
insignium round the knee of several. There was the Lord Steward with 
his badge of office; the Lord Chamberlain with his; also, gold stick and 
silver stick. The foreign ambassadors and ministers wore their national 
costumes ; the cabinet ministers, such as we see in old portraits, with bag 
and sword. The Lord Chancellor, and other functionaries of the law, 
had black silk gowns, with full wigs. The bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church, had aprons of black silk. The walls were covered with paintings. 
If these were historical, so were the rooms. As I looked through them, I 
thought of the scenes in Doddington; of the Pelhams, the Bolingbrokes, 
the Hillsboroughs. The Prince had not left his apartment. Half an hour 
went by, when Sir Robert Chester, Master of the Ceremonies, said to me, 
that in a few minutes he would conduct me to the Prince. The Spanish 
Ambassador had gone in, and I was next in turn. When he came out, 
the Master of the Ceremonies advanced with me to the door. 

Opening it, he left me. I entered alone. The Prince was standing ; 
Lord Castlereagh by him. No one else was in the room. Holding in my 
hand the letter of credence, I approached, as to a private gentleman, and 
said, that it was ‘‘ from the President of the United States, appointing me 
their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of his 
Royal Highness; and that I had been directed by the President to say, 
that I could in no way better serve the United States, or gain his appro- 
bation, than by using all my endeavours to strengthen and prolong the 
good understanding that happily subsisted between the two countries.” The 
Prince took the letter, and handed it to Lord Castlereagh. He then said, 
that he would ‘‘ ever be ready on his part to act upon the sentiments I had 
expressed ; that I might assure the President of this, for that he sincerely 
desired to keep up and improve the friendly relations subsisting between 
the two nations, which he regarded as so much to the advantage of both.” 
I replied, that I would not fail to do so.—pp. 81—84. 


Mr. Rush was about to retire, when the prince appeared disposed 
to prolong the interview: his Royal Highness inquired for Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Pinckney, and Mr. King, pe spoke in high terms of 
the ladies of America who had visited England, particularly Mrs. 
Patterson and the Miss Catons. The narrator proceeds : 


‘* When the Prince came from his apartment, called in the language of 
palaces his closet, into the entrée rooms, I presented to him Mr. John 
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Adams Smith, as public secretary of the legation ; and Mr. Ogle Taylore, 
as attached to it personally. Other special presentations took place; 
amongst them, that of the Prince of Hesse Homberg, by. Lord Stewart, 
both distinguished in the then recent battles of the Continent. The Prince 
Regent moved about these rooms, until he had addressed everybody; all 
waiting his salutation. Doors, hitherto shut, now opened, when a new 
scene appeared. You beheld in other rooms the company that had turned 
off to the right. The opening of the doors was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the general levee. I remained with others to see it. All 
passed, one by one, before the Prince, each receiving a momentary saluta- 
tion. To a few he addressed conversation, but briefly; as it stopped the 
line. All were in rich costume. Men of genius and science were there. 
The nobility were numerous; so were the military. There were from fo 

to fifty generals; perhaps as many admirals, with throngs of officers of 
rank inferior. I remarked upon the number of wounded. Who is that, I 
asked, pallid but with a countenance so animated. ‘ That’s General Wal- 
ker,’ I was told, ‘ pierced with bayonets, leading on the assault at Badajos.’ 
And he, close by, tall but limpimg. ‘ Colonel Ponsonby ; he was left for 
dead at Waterloo; the cavalry it was thought had trampled upon him.’ Then 
came one of like port, but deprived of a leg, slowly moving ; and the whis- 
per went, ‘ That’s Lord Anglesey.’ A fourth had been wounded at Serin- 
gapatam ; a fifth at Talavera; some had suffered in Egypt; some in Ame- 
rica. ‘There were those who had received scars on the deck with Nelson ; 
others who carried them from the days of Howe. One, yes one, had fought 
at Saratoga. It was so that my inquiries were answered. All had ‘ done 
their duty ; this was the favourite praise bestowed. The great number of 
wounded was accounted for by recollecting, that little more than two years 
had elapsed since the armies and fleets of Britain had been liberated from 
wars of extraordinary fierceness and duration in all parts of the globe. 
For, so it is, other nations chiefly fight on or near their own territory ; the 
English everywhere. 

Taking the whole line, perhaps a thousand must have passed. Its cur- 
rent flowed through the entrée rooms, got onward to the vestibule, and 
was finally dispersed in the great hall. Those who composed it, found 
themselves there, by a course reverse to that of their entrance ; and went 
away through the portico, as their carriages came up.—pp. 85—87. 


The letter of credence, which was presented by Mr. Rush, was a 
document drawn up in exact conformity with the precedents esta- 
blished immemorially in the diplomatic circles. As the text of this 
epistle is followed literally, mutatis mutandis, by all. the govern- 
ments of Europe, whenever they send a minister plenipotentiary to 
any other state, its terms become interesting. The following is a 


Copy: 


‘* Great and good Friend : 

‘* T have made choice of Richard Rush, to reside near your 

Royal Highness in quality of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America. He is well informed of the 
relative interests of the two countries, and of our sincere desire to culti- 
vate and strengthen the friendship and good correspondence betweeen Us ; 
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and from a knowledge of his fidelity, probity, and good conduct, I have 
entire confidence that he will render himself acceptable to your Royal 
Highness, by his constant endeavours to preserve and advance the interests 
and happiness of both nations. I therefore request your Royal Highness 
to receive him favourably, and to give full credence to whatever he shall 
say on the part of the United States, and most of all when he shall assure 
you of their friendship and wishes for your prosperity; and I pray God 
to have your Royal Highness in his safe and holy keeping. Written at 
the city of Washington, the thirty-first day of October, anno Domini one 
thousund eight hundred and seventeen. By your good friend, 


“ James Mownroz. 
«‘ John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State.”—pp. 89, 90. 


It being the rule for a new minister, after having been received 
by the sovereign, to call on the members of the royal family, Mr. 
Rush was careful to comply with the practice. The call is made 
by the minister inscribing his name in books kept at their se- 
veral residences. His next duty was to leave cards at the houses 
of the cabinet ministers, and of the other members of the diplomatic 
corps; he also visited the lord high steward, lord chavabettids the 
master of the horse, and a few other officers of the household. The 
cabinet ministers are understood to be allowed an exemption from 
the general obligation to return a visit ; but the politeness of Lord 
Castlereagh, it seems, induced that nobleman to waive his immunit 
in this instance, and he returned the compliment which Mr. Rus 
had paid him of a visit. Amongst the other consequences of his 
reception at court, the minister was struck in particular with one 
which consisted of a series of calls from the servants of official 
persons for “ favours.” The nature of these solicitations he had 
already become acquainted with, as we have seen, at Portsmouth. 
The first set were the “ Palace Drums and Fifes ;” the next were, 
“ The Royal Waits and Music’;” ‘and the third, which surprised 
the American minister most, was that body which called itself the 
“ King’s Marrow Bones and Cleavers.” Each made him an 
address, and had their book to show. The tax on the foreign 
ministers which these claims imply, had its origin in a long- 
established custom. Ambassadors, when they quit England, 
usually receive a sum of one thousand pounds ; but to ministers 
plenipotentiary no more than half that sum is given. So that, if 
upon the first arrival of the ambassador he is troubled with the 
claims of the menial officers of the government of this country, that 
government deems it only justice to compensate the ambassador for 
the losses to which he is thus inevitably put. Now the hardship on 
Mr. Rush, and his successors in office, has been, and perhaps stil! 
is, that the American minister is forbidden to accept the donation ; 
but as the refusal to pay the “ Waits” upon such a ground would 
require a degree of humifistion on the part of the person applied to, 
the minister has no resource but to give out the black mail. 

Mr. Rush, however, carefully notes that all the spontaneous 
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visits received by him were by no means connected with motives such 
as those just mentioned, for a great number of persons of the court 
and other circles paid him visits, and gave him the advantages of 
an extensive acquaintance, which was a source to him of the greatest 
satisfaction. is feeling was considerably augmented in his mind 
by the conviction that such kindness was the measure of the esti- 
mation in which his country was held. In the course of the period of 
his residence amongst us, his intercourse became more extended, 
and led to hospitalities which he feelingly declares can neither pass 
from the memory, nor grow cold upon the heart. Mr. Rush speaks 
very favourably of the _ anecaet of Queen Charlotte, to whom he 
was duly presented at Buckingham-house. There was, he says, a 
benignity m her manner, which, associated with her age and rank, 
became absolutely affecting; and the gentleness of her tones 
seemed to be the effect not so much of the infirmity of age, as of 
her innate suavity of disposition. Mr. Rush and his family at- 
tended a birth-day drawing-room held by the queen, and the de- 
scription of it which he gives us is in the highest degree pictu- 


resque 

The author had been but a short time in England, when he was 
assailed by a host of letters from persons seeking intelligence and 
advice-on the policy of emigrating from England to America. But 
here he gave another proof of his good sense, for he abstained from 
all interference in such matters. 

Short histories of dinner parties, assemblies, &c., to which he 
was invited by the most eminent of the nobility, are next given in 
succession by Mr. Rush. His introduction to a late well-known 
nobleman accidentally took place at a party given by the Duchess 
of Cumberland. Whilst he was conversing with Lord Hardwick, a 
gentleman low in stature, and in a brown wig, stood within a few 
paces of him. On Mr. Rush separating from Lord Hardwick, the 
stranger advanced to the former, saying, “ I’m going to bring a 
bill into parliament, making it indictable in any stranger, whether 
sasheaiibiliie from a republic, kingdom, or popedom, ever to leave his 
card without his address upon it. How do you do, Mr. Rush, how 
do you do? I’ve been trying to find you every where—I am Lord 
Erskine.” 

As immediately connected with his department, Mr. Rush parti- 
cularly alludes to a conversation which he held with the Duke of 
Sussex as to the choice of the language in which state papers should 
be written. ‘The prince observed, that with respect to the French, 
all foreigners readily acquired enough of it for ordinary purposes ; 
but when treaties were to be drawn up, in which the fate of a 
nation perhaps depended on the employment of one word differing 
its import to the amount of perhaps a scarcely perceptible shade . 
from some other, the necessity of having as far as possible all the 
advantages derivable from a unity of language was strenuously en- 
forced by his royal highness ; and he ultimately proposed that the 
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Latin should be the invariable language of all written instruments 
to which more than one nation was a party. ‘“ Each nation,” said 
the duke, “ would then stand upon the scholarship of its public 
men.” Mr. Rush, however, differs from the prince in the selection 
of the particular tongue for the use of statesmen in the manner just 
mentioned. He thinks that that language should have the prefer- 
ence which is most likely to be predominant throughout Christen- 
dom. In pursuing this view, Mr. Rush informs us that the Euro- 
pean dominions of Great Britain have a population of twenty-two 
millions, in addition to which is to be counted the population of the 
United States ; making altogether upwards of thirty-four millions 
of people, with whom the English language is vernacular. Besides 
this fact, the foreign commerce of Britain and the United States 
conjointly, far exceed the commercial transactions of all Europe put 
together, and this superiority cannot fail to have its weight in 
giving importance to the language, since it is the one that is; under 
these circumstances, the most widely and the most uently dif- 
fused. Adverting to these indisputable facts, Mr. Rush very pro- 
perly inquires w Y it is that the French should insist on the perpe- 
tual preference of their language by all the world; or rather, why 
should England acquiesce in their claim ? 

It is impossible for us to accompany Mr. Rush through the 
scenes, private and public, which he passed ; and much even of the 
most interesting portion of his adventures, as well as his remarks, 
must be altogether omitted. Some of the more striking inci- 
dents in his pages, however, are all that we can notice. Ata 
dinner at Holland House, the hospitable seat of Lord Holland, the 
conversation happened to turn on the Scotch Novels, each praising 
the particular one which had struck him as the best. At last, Lady 
Holland proposed that each of the company should write on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper the name of his favourite novel amongst the set : 
nine papers were handed in, each with a title’ different from the 
rest—a happy illustration, observes Mr. Rush, of the various merit 
of the fascinating writer. 

At Greenwich, whither Mr. Rush made an excursion, in com- 
pany with Sir Humphry Davy, he was struck with admiration 
at the sight of the majestic pile appropriated as the asylum 
which England had prepared for the repose of the wearied and 
wounded guardians of her seas. But one sad reflection tarnished 
the delight which his first contemplation had inspired—namely, 
that many of the veterans, with hae hoary locks and scarred 
faces, were originally inveigled or forced into the service b 
impressment. His remarks on this subject deserve to be studied 
by our government, and we quote them in particular for the benefit 
of Captain Hall, who too often condescends to become the apologist 
of political abuses. It will be seen, in a previous article, that the 
captain just mentioned endeavours to defend the’ practice of im- 
pressment, and it is partly with the view of seeing how this defence 
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can be blown to fragments by the first breath of a man of sense, 
that we are induced to make the following extract from the pages 


of Mr. Rush :— 


It is to me an unaccountable anomaly, that a nation in which individual 
rights are guarded by barriers such as no other ever raised up, except the 
nation in the New World that springs from her; who would wade through 
blood sooner than part with her Habeas Corpus, or Trial by Jury, should yet 
sit calmly down under this unjust and tyrannical practice. It is said that 
her navy cannot otherwise be manned. Poor excuse! as if it were not 
universally true, that labour of any kind can be commanded by paying for 
it, and of course labour upon the ocean, with the risk of battle and death ; 
and as if, supposing it to cost ten times over what would ever be asked, it 
ought not to be paid, sooner than such an outrage be committed! The 
statesmen, the philanthropists of England, will at last awake from the 
dream of supposed necessity for the pressgang. It will cease, and the 
wonder be, that any arguments for sustaining it could have been made 
current so long. ‘There have, it is true, been states, ancient and modern, 
that have resorted to force for obtaining military service ; but it has gene- 
rally been for temporary purposes. Where this has not been the case, the 
states have been those in which personal rights have been imperfectly pro- 
tected. ‘The precedents are to be shunned, not copied ; especially by a 
nation whose fundamental code looks to the inviolability of personal liberty 
ina degree far above that of the civil law of Rome, or any of the codes 
of Continental Europe engrafted upon it. I did not volunteer my thoughts 
upon my English companion ; but if I had, I scarcely think that dissent 
would have come from his liberal mind, accustomed as it was to analyze 
and reason.—pp. 143, 144. 3 


Amongst other observations made by Mr. Rush on the manners 
of the great, he informs us, that the preference at English, as well 
as at foreign tables, is for the light wines, Sherry being little used, 
and Madeira still less. The remarks on this subject are elicited 
from the author in reference to a dinner-party given by the Prince 
K’sterhazy, who, he says, told him a pretty little anecdote about a 
relation of the prince’s own. ‘This was an officer high in rank, 
who was amongst the Austrians at the time when, in alliance with 
the Russians, they took Berlin from Frederick. The officer alluded 
to was observed, when the soldiers gave themselves up to plunder, 
to protect the palace at Potsdam: he suffered nothing to be touched, 
and merely asked, as a favour, that he should be allowed to take 
away a small portrait of the Prussian king, and also one of his 
flutes, as memorials of so greet a monarch, and so valiant a war- 
rior. 

It was not, however, merely in a round of entertainments that 
the whole of the time of Mr. Rush was employed ; he had at inter- 
vals, from the moment of his landing, interviews with Lord Castle- 
reagh upon various points of policy in which the two countries were .. 
interested. Amongst these, there was none of greater importance 
than the power exercised by England, as a measure of state policy, 
of impressing her seamen to serve on board her ships of war. 
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The American Government certainly could have no business Jn in- 
terfering with this right, provided that the oppressive system was 
confined to British seamen, to the British dominions, and to Bri- 
tish vessels exclusively. But this cannot be said to be the case, 
inasmuch as she has claimed the right of searching the vessels of 
other nations for her seamen at her own good-will. Suppose a Bri- 
tish frigate, in time of war, meets an American trader, and stops 
and boards the latter; the English lieutenant can select from the 
crew any Englishman he ma find, or thinks he finds, on board, 
and may compel him to enter the frigate. Now what the Ameri- 
cans complain of is this, that there is no appeal from the decision 
of the said lieutenant, but that any ruffian, assuming the badge of 
one, may thus attack an American vessel, and take out any of the 
men, under the pretence that the man selected is an Englishman ; 
and that no redress is to be had, though the whole transaction 
could be proved to be founded on a villainous deception. The 
existence of so great an evil formed a constant subject of remon- 
strance from Mr. Rush to Lord Castlereagh, and at last a formal 
plan was submitted by the former for remedying it thoroughly. The 
principle of the plan, which originated with Mr. Rush himself, was, 
that a mode should be devised whereby British seamen should be 
previously excluded altogether from the American navy, because, 
if such a measure was effectual, there could be no motive for the 
right of search on the part of England. Mr. Rush was able ulti- 
mately to succeed in obtaining from Lord Castlereagh a pledge 
that the matter should be fully submitted to the Cabinet. 

Upon one occasion, Mr. Rush tells us that he received a very 
particular visit from a certain Count, whose name he suppresses. 
The whole object of the visitor was, to let the minister into the se- 
cret that he was carefully watched by the spies of the English 
ministers, notwithstanding all their plausible thou of consideration 
towards him. The honest American, in the absence of any sort of 
fact to justify the slightest confidence in his informant, fairly told 
him that he had no mysteries to be betrayed; and that, besides, 
such a practice as espionage was inconsistent with the genius of a 
government and a people who debated every thing in the open day, 
and whose press penetrated into the most sacred precincts of 
society. Speaking of the press, Mr. Rush joins every sensible 
foreign critic who has examined the subject in praising the power 
which it exercises in this country. ‘To those who, in a spirit of 
wantonness, complain of the tyranny of the newspaper press, the 
following judicious remarks of Mr. Rush are cordially recom- 
mended : 


Some will suppose that the newspapers govern the country. Nothing 
would be more unfounded. There is a power not only in the Government, 
but in the country itself, far above them. It lies in the educated classes. 
True, the daily press is of the educated class. Its conductors hold the 
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pens of scholars, often of statesmen. Hence you see no editorial person- 
alities; which, moreover, the public would not bear. But what goes into 
the columns of newspapers, no matter from what sources, comes into con- 
tact with equals at least in mind among readers, and a thousand to one in 
number. The bulk of these are unmoved by what newspapers say, if 
opposite to their own opinions; which, passing quickly from one to another 
in a society where population is dense, make head against the daily press, 
after its first efforts are spent upon classes less enlightened. Half the 
people of England live in towns. This augments moral as physical power ; 
the last, by strengthening rural parts through demand for their products— 
the first by sharpening intellect through opportunities of collision. The 
daily press could master opposing mental forces, if scattered; but not when 
they can combine. Then, the general literature of the country, reacts 
against newspapers. The permanent press, as distinct from the daily, 
teems with productions of a commanding character. There isa great class 
of authors always existent in England, whose sway exceeds that of the 
newspapers, as the main body the pioneers. Periodical literature is also 
effective. It is a match at least for the newspapers, when its time arrives. 
It is more elementary ; less hasty. In a word, the daily press in England, 
with its floating capital in talents, zeal, and money, can do much at an 
onset. Itis an organized corps, full of spirit and always ready ; but there 
is a higher power of mind and influence behind, that can rally and defeat 
it. From the latter source it may also be presumed, that a more deliberate 
judgment will in the end be formed on difficult questions, than from the 
first impulses and more premature discussions of the daily journals. The 
latter move in their orbit by reflecting also, in the end, the higher judgment 
by which they have been controlled. Such are some of the considerations 
that strike the stranger, reading their daily newspapers. They make a 
wonderful part of the social system in England. Far more might be said 


by those having inclination and opportunity to pursue the subject.— 
pp. 201—203. 


The sights of London, and the great men of the day, particularly 
the distinguished senators, are subjects to which Mr. Rush fre- 
quently recurs as if from preference ; and on one occasion we were 
exceedingly struck with the justice of a comparison which he 
institutes between Canning and Mackintosh as rival orators. Mr. 
Rush fairly taxed the memory of Lord Erskine with respect to 
some of the great men whom his lordship knew, and obtained 
a good deal of information, particularly respecting Edmund Burke. 
« What a prodigy, (exclaimed the ex-Chancellor) was Burke! He 
came to see me not long before he died. I then lived on Hamp- 
stead-hill. ‘ Come, Erskine,’ said he, holding out his hand, ‘ let 
us forget all; I shall soon quit this stage, and wish to die in peace 
with every body, especially you.’ I reciprocated the sentiment, 
and we took a turn round the grounds. Suddenly he stopped. An 
extensive prospect broke upon him. He stood, wrapt in thought. 
Gazing on the sky, as the sun was setting, ‘ Ah! Erskine,’ he 
said, pointing towards it, ‘ you cannot spoil that, because you can- 
not reach it; it would otherwise go; yes, the firmament itself— 
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you and your reformers would tear it all down.’ Iwas pleased 
with his friendly familiarity, and we went into the house, where 
kind feelings between us were further improved. A short time af- 
terwards he wrote that attack upon the Duke of Devonshire, Fox, 
and myself, which flew all over England, and perhaps the United 
States.” 

Mr. Rush fears that his version of the story does injustice to the 
real one of Lord Erskine; but, for our parts, we think the charac- 
teristic force and energy of Erskine are in excellent keeping, and 
we were glad to find that the interest which he found in interro- 
gating Lord Erskine on the interesting topic of Mr. Burke induced 
him to request of the noble lord some account of that great man’s 
mode of delivery. Lord Erskine replied, that it was execrable. «I 
was in the House of Commons,” he continued, “‘ when he made his 
great speech on American conciliation, the greatest he ever made. 
He drove every body away. I wanted to go out with the rest, but 
was near him and afraid to get up; so I squeezed myself down, and 
crawled under the benches like a dog, until I got to the door with- 
out his seeing me, rejoicing in my escape. Next day I went 
to the Isle of Wight. When the speech followed me there, I 
read it over and over again; I could hardly think of an 
thing else; I carried it about me, thumbed it, until it got like 
wadding for my gun.” Here he broke out with a quotation from 
the passage beginning, “‘ But what, says the financier, is peace 
without money ?’ which he gave with a fervour, showing how he 
felt it. He said that he was in the House when he threw a dagger 
on the floor, in his speech on the French Revolution, and it “ had 
liked to have hit my foot.” “It was a sad failure, he added, 
but Burke could bear it.” 

Of the remaining portion of Mr. Rush’s volume, a considerable 
space is devoted to the progress of a general negociation for the set- 
tlement of commercial matters. This negociation, which was car- 
ried on chiefly by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Rush, and Mr. Gallatin, 
terminated at last in a Convention, dated the 20th of October, 
1818, which settled the points of difference existing between the 
United States and this country on the following subjects :—The 
Fisheries ; the Boundary Line from the Lake to the Woods in the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude ; the claims of territory beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, and to Columbia River. The above ques- 
tions were settled in the three first articles of the Convention ; the 
fourth prolonged for ten years the existing commercial convention, 
by the provisions of which a reciprocal liberty of commerce is esta- 
blished between America and Great Britain. The fifth article 
embraced slavery, and the manner in which that question was 
treated deserves attention. 

It appears, that during the war of 1812, a great number of slaves, 
belonging to proprietors in the southern districts of the Union, had 
found their way to the British ships stationed in the Chesapeake. 
Some of these came voluntarily, others by inducements held out to 
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them on the-part of the British naval commanders, whilst a third 
class consisted of those who were captured during the war. When 
poe was established by the treaty of Ghent, the whole of what 

ad been taken by either party was ordered to be restored without 
delay. In the very first article slaves were expressly mentioned as 
forming part of the property which should be returned to the former 
owners. Now, the slaves, at the time of the signing of the treaty, 
were either in British ships, in forts, or other places on shore, under 
British protection ; and it was a point of dispute as to the extent 
of the application of the treaty to these slaves. England con- 
tended, that those slaves only were to get the benefit of the treaty 
who, at the time of the exchange of ratifications, were in the forts, 
or other places in which they had been originally taken—whilst the 
United States held the meaning of the article to be, that the 
British were to carry off no slaves who were within the American © 
limits, although in the possession of the British at the time of the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty, no matter whether such 
slaves were on board or on shore. The dispute on this question 
lasted a long time; and on the occasion of the proposal of the new 
convention, it was again brought on. But all attempts to settle 
it were fruitless ; for it was a mere contention about words, each 
giving to them what they mutually considered to be arbitrary 
meanings. ‘They agreed at last to leave the matter to an umpire ; 
and of all the men living, whom did they choose ?/—the emperor, 
Alexander, of all the Russias! His decision was, 

“That the United States were entitled to claim from Great 
Britain a just indemnification for all slaves that the British forces 
had carried away from places and territories of which the treaty 
stipulated the restitution ; and that the United States were entitled 
to consider as having been so carried away, all slaves who had been 
transported from the above-mentioned territories to British ships 
within their waters, and who for that reason might not have been 
restored.” 

‘The emperor, it seems, made known, in an official form, that 
he had devoted all his attention to the examination of the gram- 
matical question, and that his decision was founded on the signifi- 
cation of the words in the text of the article. But, although the 
emperor decided in favour of the United States, the possibility of 
acting up to the measure of restoration required by the treaty was 
altogether out of the question, so many complications and difficul- 
ties had arisen during the period of delay. 

Here, however, we are now under the necessity of taking leave of 
our highly interesting and instructive guide. We feel much more 
intensely than we can express, the whole magnitude of the value of 
such a work, at such a time as the present. It is the production 
of an American on the manners and character of Englishmen, 
written at an era when the works of Englishmen, and English 
women, too, on America, teem with the manifestations of the most 
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inflexible national antipathies. It is highly creditable to the author 
that no feelings of indignation, which might be so naturally excited 
by these insults on his country, have in the em, degree induced 
him to deviate from the line of an impartial and unprejudiced judge. 
Candour, moderation, and an unflinching love of truth, appear to 
have held uninterrupted dominion over his mind, from the first 
to the last page; and his work will furnish an example to our 
travellers, which will, at least, teach them how much they may gain 
in character by being only just and considerate to strangers. 





—- 


Art. X.—Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes ( Madame Junot. ). 
Vol. fifth. London: Bentley. 1833. 


Tue commencement of this volume brings us down to the era of 
the death of Pitt, an event which we find the heart of the Gallican 
Duchess to be highly delighted with, because she knew that it was 
agreeable to her idol, Napoleon. She says, that the Emperor could 
not fail to rejoice in the demise of his arch enemy, not only because 
he was at the head of the government which was sworn in its 
hatred and hostility to the French ruler, but also because between 
Napoleon and Pitt there was actually existing a great personal 
animosity. Of this fact we own we were not previously apprised ; 
but the story on which the representation is founded, has certainly 
all the aspect of its beg genuine. The Duchess tells us, that 
during Bonaparte’s career in Italy and Egypt, he frequently com- 
plained, in the most angry terms, of the publication, by the English 
government, of the entire correspondence of individuals. ‘Then 
the affair of St. Jean d’Acre, and the treaty of El-Arish occurred ; 
and all the fault of these matters was laid on Mr. Pitt. When 
Napoleon became consul, he sought to make overtures to the British 
minister, who seems to have refused them in a manner that excited, 
in the mind of the haughty general, a sense of humiliation. Bona- 
parte’s exquisite sensibility to trifles, led him to resent this treat- 
ment with a degree of severity disproportioned to the nature of the 
offence ; and from that moment Pitt became one of the objects of 
his most marked antipathies. The more intimate agents of the 
press of Bonaparte ransacked the history of Pitt’s early life, and 
nothing that could redound to his disadvantage was omitted in 
speaking of him in the French journals. These diatribes were of 
course reiterated with a cordial echo by the opposition journals of 
England. Madame Junot seems, from a paragraph in this part of 
her memoirs, to imply, that some of the scandalous biographies 
which have appeared in this country of Napoleon, were got up in 
retaliation by Pitt. How far this was the case, we are not now in 
@ condition to determine ; we only know, that some of them were 
read by Napoleon himself, and that they threw him into a rage, a 
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circumstance that must be regarded as strong evidence at least, that 
he considered them to be the emanations of some formidable enemy. 
No hostility, however, shown by Napoleon to Pitt, could exceed mn 
its malice the deadly enmity conceived by Pitt towards him. Of 
the character of Pitt’s hatred, a sufficient estimate will be obtained 
from the fact, that when the treaty of Amiens was decided on, 
Mr. Pitt resigned office, refusing even thus far to acknowledge a 
man whom he regarded as the enemy of human nature. The 
Duchess adds, that the spirit which Mr. Pitt always exhibited in 
his policy, both practical and theoretical, towards Spain, so im- 
pressed the ot of that country with dislike for his person, that 
the news of his decease was received with marks of national re- 
joicing. The Duchess, in fact, was residing in Vittoria at the time, 
and the house in which she occupied apartments, and which be- 
longed to one of the most considerable of the inhabitants, was illu- 
minated completely in celebration, said the host, of an event so for- 
tunate to Spain. 

When the Duchess returned to France, she found Napoleon on 
the throne, and Josephine, to whom she had been godmother, 
sharing with the prosperous soldier his diadem. She found the 
Emperor peculiarly severe in demanding the most rigorous obser- 
vance of the etiquette of the court. The authoress acknowledges 
that this severity was founded on a due appreciation of human 
nature ; for she says, that restraint of some tend is indispensable 
to Frenchmen when they are admitted to the presence of power, 
and it was this necessity which justified the adoption of terror as 
the etiquette of the tribunal, and the conversion of the master of 
the ceremonies into an executioner during the revolution. The 
Duchess, very speedily after the fatigues of her journey were over, 
entered into the household of Madame Mere, the mother of Bona- 
parte, as a lady in waiting. Of all the false histories which even 
French biographies have supplied, there is not one, according to 
Madame Junot, more ridiculously inconsistent with the truth than 
that of Madame Mere. When the former became a member of 
the household, Madame Mere might have been about the age of 
fifty-three. She had been beautiful in her youth, but as years 
advanced, her shoulders increased in breadth, a circumstance which 
apparently diminished her height, and thus interrupted the beauty 
of her proportions. She was exceedingly careful and neat in her 
person and dress, indeed infinitely more so than some princes and 
princesses whom the Duchess could name, and who often, in con- 
sequence of their slovenly costume, were sadly, she says, at a loss 
for their royal titles, in order to distinguish them from the com- 
monalty. The position of Madame Mere was altogether aloof 
from the court and the court party; for though Napoleon loved 
her, yet he did not allow her that extended state which perhaps the 
mother of the Emperor ought to have enjoyed: and she, too proud 
to impart what she felt on the subject, was only more decided in 
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her forbearance from public life. Madame Junot sketches, with 
admirable ease and grace, the characters of the principal females 
who, with herself, composed the household of Madame Mere. 
There was one lady, who, though not nominally belonging to the 
household, yet was so constantly an attendant in the private circle 
of Madame Mere, as to be fairly entitled to be considered one of 
its most efficient members. The name of this female was Madame 
de Brissac. She laboured under a defect of hearing, which gave 
rise to some ludicrous consequences, very pleasantly described by 
the Duchess. Madame de Brissac was about to be presented to 
the Emperor; and in order to guard against the inconvenience which 
would result from her infirmity, she zealously made herself ac- 
uainted with the nature of the questions which Bonaparte was in 
the habit of putting to those in her circumstances, when they were 
presented. She was informed that the Emperor, in the first place, 
never failed to inquire from what department the party came: his 
second question, most commonly, was the age of the party, and the 
third, how many children he or she had. e day came, and Ma- 
dame de Brissac was the best prepared in her lesson of any one in 
the palace. Having made her three curtsies to the Emperor, she 
saw, by the monarch, that he was addressing her. The question 
which he actually asked her was this—“ Is your husband brother 
to the Duke de Brissac, who was killed on the 2d September, and 
did he not inherit his estates?” The poor lady, little dreaming that 
any other interrogatory than that which was previously set down 
for her would be put, answered as if she had been asked from what 
department she had come—“ The Seine and Oise, Sire!” The 
Emperor, quite suprised, said to her then,—“ I believe you have no 
children?” “ Fifty-two, Sire,” replied the deaf lady, thinking that 
Bonaparte asked her her age. The Emperor saw how it was, and 
without further observation, continued his tour of the circle. 
Amongst the measures adopted by Napoleon for rendering his court 
the supreme example of beilliena to the rest of the crowned heads 
of Europe, was the revival of the a called quadrille; and this, by 
a specific regulation, was to be danced only by those who appeared 
in proper costume. The fundamental principle of these laws was, 
that the quadrille dancers should be distinguished each by one of 
four colours, white, green, red, and blue. The white ladies must 
wear diamonds, the red ones rubies ; the green ones must be deco- 
rated with emeralds, whilst sapphires and turquoises were required 
in the blues. The costume was the Spanish, and. consisted of a 
robe of white crape, slashed with satin, which must have the colour 
of the quadrille, and the slashings of which were to be trimmed 
with lama. A toque of black velvet, with two white plumes, formed 
the head-dress. 
All this seemed to the Duchess absurd enough, but the dress of the 
men for the quadrilleout-heroded every thing. Thiswas a body-coat of 
white velvet ! surmounted by a scarf of the colour of the quadrille. 
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It was tied in a bow at the side. ‘The head-dress was exactly the 
same as that of the ladies. The quadrilles were usually rehearsed 
in the day-time, and large companies used to assemble for the pur- 
pose. Some curious instances of purloining costly articles from 
each other at these meetings are given by the Duchess. One is a 
case in which a young lady, a member of some exalted family, was 
caught in the very manor, after having picked up a shawl, precious 
in the eyes of its true owner, on account of the exquisitely beau- 
tiful parrots which expanded their variegated feathers on the bor- 
ders. But what, in all these instances, we chiefly admire in the 
narrative is, the admirable coolness with which the lady thief 
meets the charge, though the evidence against her be as clear as 
the sun. A Madame Hamelin, for example, stood up at a ball to 
dance a country dance. She laid down a beautiful black shaw]; and 
after the dance, on going to look for her shawl, it was gone. Pre- 
sently she saw the identical shawl on the shoulders of a well-known 
lady, to whom she went up and spoke. 

“ Madame, I beg pardon, but you have got my shawl.” 

“ T assure you, Madame, you are mistaken.” 

“ By no means, I can prove it to be mine, for it has thirteen 
palms, a very uncommon number; perhaps you will do me the 
favor to count them.” 

“ It is unnecessary, because my shawl has thirteen palms.” 

* But, Madame,” said Madame Hamelin, “ in coming here this 
evening I had the misfortune to tear it, and should. know it by the 
rent.” 

“ That is very singular,” replied the other, “ for mine has also 
its rent, which is precisely the reason of its being mine, as it ena- 
bled me to purchase it much cheaper than I otherwise could have 
done.” 

The possessor of the shawl knew her strength, and she left poor 
Madame Hamelin no other compensation for the loss of the shawl 
than what the latter might derive from having a capital story at her 
command. 

In pursuing the history of the events of 1806, the Duchess has 
collected a considerable mass of facts, which tend to show the vast 
interest taken by Napoleon in enforcing the principle of the Berlin 
decree, so famous in modern story. It was promulgated after the 
triumphs of the French over the Prussians, and bore the date of 
the 21st of November, 1806. It declared “that the British Isles 
are in a state of blockade by France ; all commerce and commu- 
nication with them are prohibited. All subjects of Great Bri- 
tain found in any country whatsoever under the authority of 
France, shall be made prisoners of war; all trade in articles of 
English merchandize is forbidden, and all English merchandize, of 
whatever species, is declared good prize.” . 

The principles assumed in this decree were not mere affectation, 
as is sometimes suggested on the part. of Napoleon, but seem to 
have been adopted from a conviction that he had found out the 
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vulnerable spot where England might be most fatally struck. This 
honest impression appears at once breathing with all the energy of 
life in a private letter to Junot, then governor of Paris. The date 
is two days subsequent to that of the Berlin decree, and it contains 
earnest exhortations to the governor to assist with all his might in 
establishing the Wcitiaetak “‘eyiiein: rticularly in Paris. “ Let 
your wives,” enjoined Napoleon, drink Swiss tea, it is as good as 
that from the East, and chicoree coffee is as wholesome as the 
coffee of Arabia. Let them set this example in their drawin 
rooms, instead of amusing themselves, like Madame de Stael, wit 
political disquisitions. Let them beware that I do not find them 
wearing dresses of English manufacture; tell this to Madame 
Junot; if the wives of my principal officers fail in setting an 
example, where am I to look for it? This is a question of life or 
death to France and England ; and I expect assistance in carrying 
it through from those who are nearest to me. I rely, Junot, upon 
your zeal and attachment. The arch-chancellor will communicate 
my orders to you.” 

Amongst the matters which excited, at the time we are now allud- 
ing to, a strong sensation, was the affair of the Princess of Hatz- 
feld, in which it must be allowed that Napoleon behaved with the 
most creditable generosity. It appears, that, after the Emperor had 
effected his triumphs in 3 oye, and after the King and Queen of 
Prussia withdrew from Berlin, the Prince of Hatzfeld remained in 
that city, and acted, in some respects, as a spy on the French 
army. He had the folly to put a letter into the Berlin post for the 
King of Prussia, giving his majesty a full account of all that was 
passing in the city, the movements of the French, their number, 
their sentiments, -with other particulars. The letter was inter- 
cepted; it was placed in the hands of Napoleon, who, on perusing 
it, flew into one of his “ glorious fits” of passion, as Madame Junot 
calls them, and directed a military commission forthwith to sit and 
investigate the. conduct of the prince. The princess, hearing the 
hews, and remembering that Duroc, who had great influence with 
Buonaparte, sought him every where; when, at last, she found 
him, he offered his best advice, and he recommended her to see the 
emperor on the same day, as otherwise her interference might be 
too late. ‘‘ You shall see the Emperor,” said Duroc, ‘ rely upon 
me.” We continue the narrative from the volume itself, 


The emperor had been to a grand review of his guards ; they were out 
of humour because they had had no share in the victory of Jena, and the 
Emperor, unwilling to give them the least pain, had been to visit them ; this 
caused his absence from Berlin. On his return he was surprised to find 
Duroc waiting for him with an air of great impatience. Duroc had been 
much interested by the despair of the Princess of Hatzfeld; since his inter- 
view with her, he had seen two of her husband’s judges, and had learnt that 
there was no hope for him. He requested an immediate audience of the 
Emperor, and followed him into his closet. 
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‘* You are come to tell me that the town of Berlin is in revolt : is it not 
sa? Iam not surprised, but they will have a terrible example to morrow 
to cure them of the mania of revolting.” 

Duroc saw that the Prince of Hatzfeld was in the worst case possible. 
He was convinced that the only successful advocate in his behalf would be 
the Princess herself; he obtained permission to introduce her, and went to 
fetch her. The unfortunate wife on being brought into the pressence of the 
man who could kill or spare her husband, had only power to throw herself 
at Napoleon’s feet. He raised her immediately and spoke to her with the 
utmost kindness. Madame de Hatzfeld sobbed convulsively, and could only 
repeat, as it were, mechanically, ‘‘ Ah, Sire, my husband is innocent !” 

The Emperor made no answer, but went to his scrutoire and taking from 
it the Prince’s letter, held it towards his wife in silence. She looked at the 
unfortunate paper, then burst into tears, and striking her forehead with her 

clasped hands, exclaimed, in consternation, ‘‘ Oh ! yes, it is his writing!” 

The Emperor was affected, it appears, by the frankness which in the hour 
of peril acknowledged the whole truth to him; thus leaving him all the 
merit of the affair. He would not refuse it ; but advancing to the Princess 
put the fatal letter into her hands, saying, with a graciousness which 
doubled the value of the favour, ‘‘ Make what use you please of this paper, 
which is the only evidence against your husband ; when it no longer exists, I 
shall have no power to condemn him ;” and he pointed to the fire which was 
blazing in the chimney. 

The letter was burnt, and its flame was a bonfire of rejoicing for the 
deliverance of the Prince: I know not whether he continued grateful, but 
I hope so for the sake of humanity. 

I have since learnt from Duroc how much the Emperor was affected by 
the candour of the Princess of Hatzfeld. Her profound grief entrusting 
entirely to his mercy had penetrated to his heart. He had feelings of 
humanity and affection, whatever may be said to the contrary, and stronger 
perhaps than may be believed.—vol. v. pp. 152—154. 


Amongst the leaders who accompanied the French army to the 
north of Europe in the great campaign of 1806—1807, Murat held 
@ very conspicuous place. His character for valour is well known, 
but few are so well acquainted with a strange hobby, which com- 
pletely suppressed, whenever a paroxysm came on, all the homely 
suggestions of his common sense. This was his absurd military 
torlet he had a little riding-cloak a-la-Polonaise, and his schapskis 
and his schakos, and his colbacks, and never was such a heap of non- 
descript, fantastic head-dresses as he had made for his use. The 
Princess Caroline told Madame Junot, that the price of the plumes 
for these fine caps alone cost in four months twenty-seven thousand 
francs. 

During the absence of the emperor, it occurred to the family, 
who remained at home, that it would be wise to determine in time 
who was to be the successor to Napoleon, in case a cannon-ball 
took him off in any of the battles, in which he did not fail to ex- 

se himself. The empress wished her son, Eugene Beauharnois, 
to be adopted ; and Madame, Murat did not fail-to set up preten- 
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sions for her branch of the family.. Junot, who had been always 
very distant with her majesty, was sent for by Josephine, who’ en- 
deavoured to engage him in favour of her son: but Junot was ever | 
staunch in his preference for Murat.  nontastzt : 

A great deal is said of the promise afforded by a child, Prince 
Louis, the eldest son of Queen Hortense. This child afterwards 
died of the croup in Holland. The emperor had been much at-; 
tached to this boy ; and frequently devoted, hours of his time to, 
narrations calculated to interest his favourite. A beautiful scene, 
founded on one of these occasions, is related by the duchess. One 
day, at St. Cloud, the emperor began to relate the tragic story of 
the spa of the ship L’Orient. The young prince, who was 
sitting on the knee of the empress, got down, in the midst of the 
story, and, placing himself opposite Napoleon, fixed upon him his 
large blue eyes, which were animated with a strong expression of 
interest. Napoleon’s talent for narration was quite wonderful ; and 
it was not surprising, that, when in the vein, he should have fasci- 
nated the young auditor. The story, in this instance, as we have 
already stated, was that of a naval battle; and the fire of his 
words, observes the duchess, seemed to bring to the ears of his 
hearers, the roaring of the waves, the thunder of the cannon, 
and the groans of the dying. ‘‘ He placed you,” she continues, 
“on the deck of a vessel, the planks of which, stained with blood, 
and covered with dead bodies, were already crackling under the 
action of fire, which sent its thousand tongues, of every diversity 
of colours, bursting through the hatchways, and climbing in ser- 
pentine wreaths along the yards and upthe masts. This vessel, 
which, but a few hours before, rode in her pride, commanding the 
anchorage of Aboukir, and presenting at her forecastle above 
five hundred human faces, all full of energy and life, was now a 
desert ; for, whoever of her crew had not been brought down by 
the enemy’s cannon, had hastened to escape a certain horrible 
death, by throwing himself into the sea to swim. ashore.’ One 
man only set there, standing with arms crossed upon his 
large breast, his dress bathed in blood, and his face black with 
powder and smoke. He looked with deep sorrow upon another 
man, lying at the foot of the main mast, with both his legs frac- 
tured ; breathing still, but losing his blood. and life, without com- 
plaint: nay, thanking God for calling him from this world, and 
raising his dying eye to the republican banner of France, which 
still floated over his head. At some paces from him was a boy, 
about fourteen years of age, dressed in a blue jacket, without any 
mark of distinction ; a small sword was by his side, and two pistols 
were fixed in his belt. He looked upon the dying man with an 
expression of despair, blended with resignation, which impressed 
the conviction that he also had done with life. This vessel was 
L’Orient, the admiral-ship of the expedition to Egypt ; the. dying 
man was her captain, Casabianca; the youth was his son, 
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« ¢ Take this child,’ said the captain to the lieutenant, ‘ save 
yourself and him, and leave an old sailor, reduced to the value: 
of a damaged cartouche, to die alone.’ | 

“** Keep your distance!’ said the young hero, ‘ and save your- 
self: for me—this is my place; I will not leave my father.’ 

«© « My son,’ said the dying man, casting upon his noble child a 
look which expressed all the appiness the human heart is capable 
of conceiving, ‘ my son, I command you to go.’ 

* At this moment a frightful crash evinced the mastery of the 
devouring element ; the timbers of the deck became burning hot. 
The lieutenant started forward to seize the youth, who, presentin 
one of his pistols, threatened to lay him at his feet if he attempted 
to touch him. ‘It is my duty to stay here, and I will stay,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘go you: may heaven protect you! but you have no 
time to lose ;’ then, laying himself down beside his father, and 
throwing his arms round him, he added, ‘ bless me, my father" 

“‘ These were the last words the lieutenant heard; he jumped 
into the sea and swam towards the shore, which was but two 
hundred toises distant ; (‘ For,’ said the emperor, ‘ Admiral Brueys, 
stupid fellow! had crippled all his movements by fighting so close 
inland’) but he had not made ten strokes towards it before L’Orient 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. He was saved by assistance 
from shore,’ added the emperor, ‘and came to head-quarters ; and 
it was he who related to us the sublime filial devotion of the young 
Casabianca. ‘ What have I to do in this world,’ said he, in repl 
to his father’s earnest entreaties to him to save himself: ‘I sh 
lose you ; and the navy is dishonoured!’ He was a noble child’; 
and [ am proud to think that he was related to me.’ 

‘“ Meanwhile, it was curious to observe the countenance of the 
young Napoleon. He kept his large blue eyes fixed upon the 
emperor with an expression of anxiety it is impossible to describe ; 
and when his uncle ceased speaking, he came to him, and climbed 
upon his knee ; saying, ‘ Are you quite sure that is all true ?” 

««« Why do you wish to know ?’ said the emperor. 

“¢ Because I shall pray to God for that little boy and his 
papa,’ replied the young prince. 

“ ‘The emperor was affected, and tenderly embraced his nephew, 
saying, ‘ You are a brave, good boy;’ then, setting him down, 
his eye followed his playful movements with all a father’s solici- 
tude: he felt that this child was his hope. The empress was very 
happy in such moments. 

he battle of Friedland, so famous in the annals of French 
victories, was quite unexpected ; and it has been observed that Na- 
poleon showed signs of exhilaration upon obtaining it, such as he 
scarcely ever displayed on similar occasions before. In one of these 
fits of jollity, he called for the bread of the people. This food was 
made of very bad rye flour, and was so indifferently made as to be 
full of long straws, and, in every respect, was truly a most detest- 
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able material of consumption. ‘ Never mind,” said Napoleon, 
“ itis what the soldiers eat:” and from that moment the rye- 
bread of the Russian peasantry became a luxury throughout the 
army. This war ended in the treaty of Tilsit, which was signed 
in a chamber built on a raft ; and, it is well known, that, when the 
the emperor Alexander approached to write his signature, in the 
presence of Napoleon, he grew pale, and trembled. Madame Junot 
entertained Alexander, in 1814, at her house; and, she states, 
that, in alluding to the meeting at Tilsit, he said, “ ‘I stepped 
upon the raft, quite determined to sustain my Hety in my de- 
portment towards the man whose treatment of the King of Prussia 
was, in my opinion, violently unjust. I intended to do much for 
my unfortunate friend, and much also for my own people; but, 
scarcely had I seen Napoleon, scarcely had he spoken, before I 
was overcome.’ ” 

Prussia, it is scarcely necessary to state, was a party, and a very 
unfortunate one, to the treaty of Tilsit. By it she lost four 
millions and a half of subjects; by it she was obliged to open 
military roads into the heart of her remaining possessions ; and 
her dominions thus dwindled into a parallelogram of merely one 
hundred and eighty leagues on the coast of the Baltic, whilst its 
breadth was no more than forty. 

In this volume Madame speaks of the amours of Napoleon ; and 
the earliest overtures respecting the divorce of Josephine are also 
mentioned here for the first time It concludes with a remarkable 
account of a fruitless attempt, on the part of Napoleon, to establish 
a reconciliation between himself and his brother Lucien. The 
dialogue which ensued places the character of Lucien in an exalted 
ape They met at Mantua; and the Emperor, unfolding a ma 
of Europe, desired his brother to choose any kingdom he ae 
and that he (Napoleon) would engage, on the honour of a brother, 
to secure the same to Lucien. The latter told his brother plainly, 
that his principles were not changed, and that what he was in the 
curule chair on the 18th Brumaire, that he was at the moment in 
which he stood beside the Emperor of France. “I do not sell 
myself,” said Lucien with enthusiasm. “ Hear me, my brother, 
listen to me ; for this is an important hour to both of us. I will 
never be your prefect. If you give me a kingdom, I[ must rule it 
according to my own notions, and, above all, in conformity with its 
wants. ‘The people whose chief I may be, shall have no cause to 
execratemy name. ‘They shall be happy and respected; not slaves, 
as the Tuscans and all the Italians are. You yourself cannot desire 
to find in your brother a pliant sycophant, who for a few soft words 
would sell you the blood of his children ; for a people is after all 
but one large family, whose head will be held responsible by the 
King of Kings for the welfare of all its members. 


_The Emperor frowned, and his whole aspect proclaimed extreme 
dissatisfaction. 
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_ Why, then, come to me ?” said he, at last, angrily ; “ for if you 
are obstinate, so am I, and you know it; at least as obstinate as you 
can be. Humph! Republic! You are no more thinking of that 
than I am; and besides, what should you desire it for? You are 
like Joseph, who: bethought himself the other day of writing me 
an inconceivable letter, coolly desiring I would allow him to enter 
upon kingly duties. Truly nothing more would be wanting than 
the re-establishment of the papal tribute.” And shrugging his 
shoulders, he smiled contemptuously. 

« And why not,” said Lucien, “ if it conduced to the national 
interests? It is an absurdity, I grant; but if it was beneficial to 
Naples, Joseph would be quite right in insisting upon it.” 

Napoleon became angry, and asked Lucien why fhe came to meet 
him, and precipitately said—* You ought to obey me as a father, 
the head of your family ; and by heaven you shall do as I please !” 
But Lucien calmly told him that he was no subject of Napoleon’s, 
and would never ‘ies his head to the iron yoke of such a man. 
After a long and dubious silence, the Emperor sommoned sufficient 
calmness to say, “ You will reflect on all that I have told you, 
Lucien; night brings counsel. To-morrow I hope to find you more 
reasonable as to the interests of Europe, at least, if not your own. 
Good bye, and a good night to you, my brother.” 

Lucien grasped the hand of his brother and exclaimed, ‘ Good 
bye, and a good night to you, my brother. Adieu!” “ Till to- 
morrow,” exclaimed Napoleon: but Lucien shook his head, fled the 
room, and entering his carriage, ordered his postillion to get out of 
Mantua as speedily as possible. The brothers did not meet after- 
wards until Napoleon encountered adversity. It is well known that 
Lucien never Sesilir Napoleon for destroying the republic. He 
addressed him once, it appears, in the following manner:—“ You 
are determined to destroy the republic!” exclaimed the at 
Lucien; “ well, assassinate her, then ;—mount your throne over her 
murdered remains, and those of her children—but mark well what 
one of those children predicts. This empire, which you are erecting 
by force, and will maintain by violence, will be overthrown by 
violence and force, and you yourself will be crushed, thus!” and 
seizing a screen from the mantel-piece, he crushed it impetuously 
in his hand, which trembled with rage ; then, as if still more dis- 
tinctly to mark his resentment, he took out his watch, dashed it on 
the ground, and stamped upon it with the heel of his boot, repeating: 
“ Yes—crushed, ground to powder—thus.” 

This is one of the most interesting of the volumes which have 


yet appeared, and it does great credit to the talents and literary 
skill of the Duchess D’Abrantes. 
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Art. XI.—The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, Vol. iii., Part 1. London; Murray. 1833. 


In this part we find the high character of the geographical journal 
still most worthily sustained. The articles which it contains are 
eight in number, and they chiefly relate to discoveries and descrip- 
tions in the eastern world. 

From the first article we learn that a Geographical Society has 
been established at Bombay, and that one of its leading ob- 
jects will be to maintain an intimate communion with the parent 
Society in London. There is no doubt that an example so fraught 
with advantages to geographical science, will be rapidly and exten- 
sively adopted in our colonies. 

The second article contains an account of a tour through the 

rovince of Azerdbijan in Persia, by Colonel Monteith. This is 
followed by a paper giving a description of the river Usumasinta, 
in Guatemala, the production of Don Juan Galindo, of the Central 
American Service, and a Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The account of the magnificent ruins of 
Palenque, on the banks of the river, forms a most interesting fea- 
ture in this important communication. 

The remaining papers, with the exception of one to which we 
shall presently call the reader’s attention, are observations on the 
Gulf of Arta, an inlet of the Ionian Sea, by Lieut. James Wolfe, 
R.N.; an account of East Falkland Island, communicated by 
Woodbine Parish, Esq. ; an account of the ascent of the Peter 
Botte mountain, in the Mauritius. This strange exploit was ac- 
complished by Capt. Lloyd, chief civil engineer, accompanied b 
Lieutenant Phillpotts, of the 29th Regiment, Lieutenant Keppel: 
R.N., and Lieutenant Taylor, R.A. 

The last article is a summary from the log-book of the brig 
po Captain Briscoe, of the recent discoveries in the Antarctic 

cean. 

The article which merits a separate examination is, the account 
of the route to be pursued by the arctic land expedition in search 
of Captain Ross. The paper is communicated by Captain Bach. 

This expedition is to consist of two officers and about eighteen 
men, all of them accustomed to the duties and fatigues of travelling 
in America ; and some of Sir John Franklin’s men, who have vo- 
lunteered their services. 

The party should set out either in January, or early in February, 
so that they may reach Montreal in the month of April. This would 
enable them to engage Canadian voyageurs as guides, and also to 
lay in a good stock of provisions and ammunition. <A canot de 
maitre, which is much larger than a north canoe, will be sufficient 
to carry the luggage and crew, and they ought to be on Lake 
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Huron on the first of May. The-route lies along the northern 
shores of this lake, which are barren and uninteristing. The Ma.- 
natouline islands are rich in fossils, and run parallel, terminating 
at. the Sault de St. Marie, where it is usual to lay im a supply of . 
fresh provisions, and then follow the trendings of the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, across Michipicoton Bay, to the entranée 
of the Kamanatekwoya, or Dog River, on the right bank of which 
stands the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post Fort William: The 
country on the north side consists of a succession of hills, based 
upon rocks and faced with precipices. At Fort William the canot 
de maitre is exchanged for the two north canoes, provided by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and also a supply of corn and fat. “Where 
other food is not abundant, these two substances form the rations 
of the travellers. ‘The corn is prepared by boiling it in strong al. 
kali, which takes off the outer husk ; itis then well washed. and 
dried ; one quart of this is boiled in a gallon of water, to which a 
couple of ounces of melted suet are added, and these cause the 
corn to split, and make a pretty thick pudding, named hominee : 
the food is wholesome and easy of digestion. 

In ascending the Dog river, the route is impeded by seventeen por- 
tagés and decharges. One is occasioned by the falls of Kakabikka, 
remarkable for the volume of water which they present—for the 
great height from which it falls—for the picturesque appearance of 
the rocks round the cascade—for the wildness of the vegetation— 
and, finally, for the very great noise which it produces, and which is 
said to be louder than that of Niagara. On the opposite side is a 
cavity in the rock, which is Heiparded by the Indians as the abode 
of an evil spirit. Muddy Lake, which lies a little farther on, is 
possessed of a peculiar property, which has not as yet been ex- 
plained—it is that of attraction in a manner to require unusual ex- 
ertion on the part of the voyageurs to force their canoes over it ; and 
during the late expedition under Sir John Franklin, our heavy 
canoes met the same obstruction, the lake at the time being but 
slightly agitated by a moderate breeze, but devoid of whirlpools, or 
any bubbling, to account for such an effect. On leaving this we 
proceed to the ‘ Portage de la Prairie,’ one end of which communi- 
cates with Lake Winnispeg, while the streams at the other end flow 
towards Lake Superior. After crossing the Rat Portage, we get to 
the River Winnispeg, which is a noble stream, but full of rapids 
and water-falls ; and one is admonished of the fatal accidents that 
occurred by the number of wooden crosses placed on the banks 
by the survivors to the memery of their lost companions: these 
form so many beacons to point out the most dangerous spots. The 
expedition will then follow the regular route to Cumberland-house, 
where the canoes will be exchanged for two large boats, capable of 
containing the sixty bags of pemmican furnished by the hberality 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The party will then make the best 
of its way across Pine Island Lake, and along some river tracks 
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to Isle a la Crosse, Buffalo and Methye Lakes, as far as‘ Portage la 
Roche, or Methye Portage. ‘The'boats are to be‘ dragged across 
this height of land, and this is # business of time and trouble. Sail- 
ing against many obstructions, the party'will: next enter the Elk 
river, the country about which becomes Jess hilly. Passing thro 
Stony river, the party follows the stream of the Slave river: On 
entering the Gteat Slave lake, the party will choose a different 
route from that taken’ by Franklin in his two journies ;: they: will 
coast the southern’ shores of ‘the lake to its eastern extremity, and 
thence it will proceed by a route well’ known to the natives to'the 
banks of the Great Fish river. | 3 i 

‘These explanations are illustrated by a coloured sketch of North 
America, showing the’ proposed route of ‘Captain Back. The m- 
terest and importarice of this map, however, will not be felt until the 
expedition has advanced a certain way; and it is our advice to all 
those who take an interest in such things to provide themselves in 
time with the necessary materials for understanding the future ope- 
rations of the expedition. : 





Art. XII.—Ecclesta Anglicana: a Poem; containing an Historic 
Portraiture oy the British Church; with a more particular re- 
ference to York Minster; an Apology for the National Re- 
formed Church; and Reflections on the Opinions and Aspect 
of the Present Times. By Cuartes Overton, Curate of Ro- 
maldkirk. London: Rivington. Bellerby: York. 1833. 


A poem, in five parts, in defence of the Church of England, is a 
phenomenon which few would have expeeted, at least in the present 
era. Surely the priests of that establishment have matters on, their 
hands of much deeper importance at this moment than to afford 
time for recreations on the hill of Parnassus. , 

The poem is divided into five stages, called parts, each of which 
is a whole in itself. They contain historical and theological matter 
of all sorts connected with the foundation and. progress of the 
church, and all the various subjects, sacred and profane, are alike 
subjected to the restrictions of the rules of metre. 

Part I. directs our contemplations to the — of the first 
preaching of Christianity in Britain, and finishes at the era when 
the Saxons were made converts to that religion. | 

Part II. transports over some hundreds of years, and fixes us 
down in York city, to contemplate the burning of its cathedral. 

In Part III. the glories of anthems, and other sorts of church 
music, are vebiael ; the different orders of the hierarchy are de- 
scribed, and the,sin of sacrilege meets with all the vengeance of the 
poet’s fury. 
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Somewhat appeased by having vented his spleen against sacri- 
lege, the poet proceeds with considerable serenity to the comme- 
moration of those illustrious, persons who protested against the 
errors of the papal system, and this leads him naturally to the 
great era of the Reformation. 

Part V. is devoted to biographical sketches of the Archbishops 
of York, from the Reformation to the present time. 


In going through the pages of our author, we have been fre- 
quently astonished at the nature of the policy which he seems to 
ascribe to the Creator in his superintendence of mundane affairs. 
Thus it appears beyond all dispute, that the author ascribes the 
burning of the cathedral of York to the anger of the Divinity, who 
must have looked with indignation on the profane use to which the 
sacred temple was put, when a musical festival was allowed to take 
place within its. precincts. We can gather no other inference than 
this now stated from the following passage: 


Perchance depicted by the tree that grew, 

Fair, tall, and vast, Chaldean, in thy view, 

The wonderous pile in strength and size allied, 

Had serv’d to minister to human pride: 

No change we fear, exclaim’d the thoughtless throng, 
Thou, Lord, hast made our mountain stand so strong. 
Perchance, when late the viol and the lute, 

Sackbut and organ, dulcimer and flute, 

In sweet accord, these sacred courts among, 

Roll’d the full chorus of celestial song ; 

Of earthly dross might heavenly themes partake, 

Be hymn’d Messiah but for Handel's sake! 

Did these things move, thou Holy One, thy frown, 
And wing the dread commission, ‘‘ Cut it down ?”—p. 37. 


Here the reverend bard puts the question, did the Holy One 
dictate the destruction? and he answers it, not indeed directly by 


a categorical reply, but by presenting us with the realization itself 
of the malediction as its natural result. Thus he sings: 


That word gone forth, a Maniac’s dreams fulfil 
The secret purpose of Jehovah’s will. 
Wrapt in the veil of midnight’s deep disguise, 
His reckless hand the flaming torch applies ; 
Ere morning’s sun his ardent course had wheel’d, 
To heights meridian in the azure field ; 
Thoresby, thy Choir, with all its bright array, 
Has pass’d illusive, like a dream, away. 
For seven long years the moistening dews of heaven, 
Fell on the Monarch from his kingdom driven ; 
What time forlorn, from human haunts he stray’d, 
And sought with prowling beasts the covert shade ; 
Ere Heaven’s dread king his yielding heart ador’d, 
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Then view’d his glory, and his realm restor’d. 
Scarce half that period was the stated time, 
For Ebor’s fane to suffer for her crime. 

From countless hearts emotion’s torrent rush’d, 
While deep submission rising murmurs hush’d : 
Hurt for her hurt, and for her sorrow griev’d, 
Each hand, each heart, her piteous state reliev'd: 
From Harcourt first the ready succour flow’d, 
And all her lovers willingly bestow’d : 

That tribute, offer’d to his Temple’s need, 

Js own’d of God; he bids the work succeed : 
And see, once more, the consecrated place, 
Arise, completed in primeval grace.—p. 38. 


The cathedral being now renovated, the solicitude of the author 
is directed to the important question, whether or not any thing is 
to happen again to the dome. He asks, will its desolation be ac- 
complished by flames, or billows, or earth wide-gaping, or the furious 
gale, or, worse than even these, lawless rapine and ungovernable 
lust? Deeply interested is the reverend inquirer in finding out if 
papal Rome is once more to be lord of the ascendant, and again to 
be permitted to practice her sorceries? To which of these con- 
tingencies the author gives the preference, we have no means what- 
ever of judging ; it is only sufficient to say, that he seems most 
apprehensive of papal domination, because the blind policy of this 
country has facilitated that usurpation. As a circumstance worthy 
the attention of all pious Protestants, the reverend author calls our 
attention to the solemn and mysterious coincidence of time which 
has occurred between the burning of the cathedral and the passin 


of the Catholic Bill! We must hear the wrath of the excited bar 
on this occasion: 


Should future years, intent, some mark require, 
To fix the epoch of the recent fire, 
Learn future years (if tuneless lay of mine, 
Out-live the echo of the ended line,) 
Oh! learn the record of that season dark, 
By many a painful, many a mournful mark ; 
Learn what dire scenes of peril and of guilt, 
Were acted, ere the ruin was rebuilt. 

Just ere it fell, indelible the stain, 
Fix’d on my faithless country to remain ; 
The ancient fort, impregnable, that prov’d 
Thro’ many a hard-fought conflict was removed : 
The blood-built bulwark of the Anglian state, 
Dismiss’d its guard, and open’d wide its gate. 
Now foes no more those battlements repel, 
Departing fame, and trust, resign’d, farewell ! 
In vain Experience all her honours pleads, 
To hoary proof, Experiment succeeds. 
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Hark! while abandon’d principle bewails, 
O’er murder’d Truth, Expedience now prevails. 
England, no longer Protestant thy realm, 
Mourn o’er thy Pilot, parted from the helm ! 
That faithless deed shall latest ages date, 

The woful epoch of thy falling state ! 

Oh, mystery vast! the chieftain by whose hand, 
Heaven pour’d its vengeance on the Papal land ; 
Whose name, once honour’d, and regretted still, 

Or Minstrel’s, harp, or Patriot’s heart could thrill ; 

The Warrior, crown’d with victory’s choicest wreaths, 

Whose splendid triumphs wondering envy breathes : 

Blush, human greatness! ah, his glory! see, 

His Country’s Saviour, We.uinetron! ’tis He, 

Yields her palladium, and ‘‘ at one fell swoop.” 

Her safe-guards crash ; his thousand laurels droop !—pp. 41, 42. 


No sooner was the Catholic Bill matured into an Act of Par- 
liament, than great and universal disorder sprang up in every king- 
dom in'the world. 'The Ottoman trembles before the Russian, the 
Bourbon is banished from the Gallic throne, and King George, 
the fourth loved monarch of the Brunswick line,” was consigned 
to dust. Belgium, in the meantime, rose like a troubled ocean, 
whilst ill-fated Poland is given up to grief; destructive fires blaze 
about the agricultural districts ; fierce tornadoes tear up the pro- 
duce of the sugar-cane islands ; and lastly, to crown the misery of 
the country, the wild cry of reform is shouted from crowded street 
to echoing glen. Another ill remains, however, to be summed up, 
as. coincident with those already lamented, namely, the condition of 
Ireland, of which the reverend bard thus gives us a description : 


And turn to Erin, restless as the surge, 
That laves the crags upon her rocky verge : 
Say, is she bless d? and do her troubles cease ? 
Came on thy wings, Emancipation, peace ? 
What peace? what rest? while Babel’s whoredoms still, 
With rites unblest her sea-green borders fill! 
Repose, farewell! when factious brawlers vile, 
Supremely lord it o’er the spell-bound isle: 
While wretched compromise, her wounds to heal, 
Led by the mania of reforming zeal, 
Brings God-denying error to unite 
Her killing plague, to Neologian night ! 
Bids each with blazon’d blasphemy combine, 
Blest Truth to poison, at her source divine ; 
And leave the hapless island to deplore 
Heaven’s glorious lamp, receding from her shore !—p. 43. 


Many of the controverted points of discipline and religion are 
interwoven by our author with the general subjects of his poem. 
He points out the utility of that sacred awe with which all who 
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enter a cathedral must be inspired ; he touches on the introduction 
of psalmody, and praises it as an auxiliary to devotion; and after 
noticing the songs of Moses and Miriam, and of other Scripture 
characters, he proceeds to dwell on the beauty and excellence of 
the Psalms. From psalmody he transfers.his attention to preaching 
in cathedrals, and draws a signal contrast between the early preachers 
and those of modern times. In vindicating the propriety of the 
honours and titles of the church governors, our curate is at the 
pains to show, that the whole order of nature, the existence of 
kings on earth and of angels in heaven, incontestibly prove, by 
analogy, the policy of retaining those distinctions. 

One of the most striking pieces of novelty to be met with in this 
poem, is the discovery that England is one of the ten horns men- 
tioned by Daniel the prophet. He next endeavours to show that 
the pretensions of the Romish church were protested, against long 
before the Reformation ; and he tells us, m choice hexameters, 
that Aidan observed Easter at a different time from Rome—that 
Alcuin opposed the worship of images—that Alfred protected Sco- 
tus, who opposed transubstantiation—that Athelstan promoted the 
translation of the Scriptures—that an earl of Mercia encouraged 
the marriage of the clergy—and that Archbishop Wulstan caused 
the writings of Alfred to be read, because they were adverse to 
transubstantiation. The author then passes through the series of 
historical events which succeeded, until the time of the Reforma- 
tion, paying due tributes to the memories of the “ martyrs,” 
Rogers, Bishop Hooper, Taylor, Ridley, Latimer, and/Cranmer. 
Biographical sketches are next given of some of the bishops who 
eign themselves eminent soon after the Reformation. Of Grindall 

e says: 


First, holy Grindall, Anglian Eli, bears 
"Mid fears and fightings, every Church’s cares. 
In labours, perils, tenderness and tears, 
He more like Paul, exemplar blest, appears: 
But more to him the youthful Samuel’s guide, 
In days, in sorrows, and in death allied. 
Surpass’d the term to mortal man allow’d, 
With head by more than four-score winters snow’d ; 
While on his watch in season’s wildly dark, 
His heart like Eli’s “‘ trembl’d for the Ark !” 
Nor causeless trembled: aching with remorse, 
He view’d the binding of the Gospel course ; 
O’er-cast with clouds the smiling morning view’d, 
As grim revenge, the storm not lingering brew’d : 
Too soon it burst: the self-same fated dart, 
The fold that scatter’d, broke the pastor’s heart.— 
Enlightened Father! welcom’d to thy rest, 
Thy name is honour’d, and thy memory blest : 
When kings and kingdoms, diadems and thrones, 
Shall crumble, crush’d ’mid dying nature’s groans ; 
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Thy wise remonstrance to the injur’d Queen, 

Thy name from charge of trust betray’d shall screen. 

Would, ‘mid the courtier-herd that kings surround, 

Such sterling honesty were always found! 

Tho’ bold, respectful; tender, tho’ severe ; 

Commingling loyalty with godly fear : 

To warn tho’ prompt, reluctant to complain ; 

And when inflicting, clearly suffering, pain.—pp. 108, 109. 
Sandys is the next in the eulogistic list : 

Then Sandys comes, who Sorrow’s cup had drain’d, 

Exil’d for conscience, and in. bonds detain’d : 

And by that discipline his tutor’d heart, 

Learnt how the stream consoling to impart ; 

Felt most the blessing of that cheering ray, 

That brightest sparkles in the darkest day. 

Ere hush’d his accents in the silent grave, 

Pause on the blest confession that he gave.—pp. 107—109. 


Hutton is characterized in the following manner : 


Hutton succeeds ere Papal cries are still’d, 
Mighty in Scripture, and with wisdom fill’d. 
His voice with richest eloquence would plead, 
What depth in doctrine! purity in deed! 
Unlike some Teachers of succeeding times, 
Denouncing only what the world calls crimes ; 
That leave all mystery, and would strive in vain, 
By meagre morals purchas’d Heaven to gain! 
Nor yet, like those, delighting to report, 
How fair the fabric, and how neat the court ; 
But dare not, lingering in the outer pale, 
Its holiest, brightest, glories to unveil : 
More studious far, the goodly fane to praise, 
Than drink the joys that at the altar blaze. 
Preachers like these the pointers may adjust, 
Varnish the case, and wipe away the rust: 
But all is silent ;—nor avails that care, 
The inward wheels, and main-spring to repair.—p. 111. 


These extracts will be sufficient to convey a general impression 
of the style and power of the author. We cannot, however, dis- 
miss this work without bestowing what we deem to be a merited 
censure on the spirit and uncharitable feeling by which the writer 
appears to be actuated. The historical matter, which he employs 
as the machinery of his poem, consists, for the most part, of calum- 
nies and other misrepresentations of the church of Rome, which, 
in the opinion of enlightened Protestants, deserve only contempt. 
Nevertheless, our rustic curate, for whom in vain time passes In 
its course, bringing its changes and improvements, still clings to 
the impressions received in his nurse’s arms ; and in his enthusiasm 
in adhering to these early prejudices, absolutely forgets his duty, 


both as a man and a minister of the benevolent religion of 
christianity. 
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Art. XIII.—Abolition of the Poor 
Laws, &c. with an Appendix, con- 
taining an Account of the Labour- 
ers’ Friend Society. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 1833. 


Tue object of the Labourers’ Friend 
Society, is to establish a system 
whereby the allotment, at fair rents, 
of small portions of land to the 
labourer shall be made. ‘These 
allotments are to extend to a quan- 
tity which shall constitute a small 
farm or homestead; or they shall be 
of such an amount only as deserves 
the name of cottage-garden. 

There are facts stated in the 
pamphlet before us, which justify 
the belief that such a system as this 
would do infinite good. One case is 
quite sufficient, and to that we shall 
now direct the reader’s attention. 
A proprietor of an estate in Wilt- 
shire has made a statement, which 
we have abridged, merely retaining 
the facts: He says, During the last 
ten years I have tried the plan of 
letting portions of land to the poor 
ata fair rent. My land consists of 
1000 acres pasture, 350 arable, 100 
heath, and 50 wood and other waste 
land. The estate is a manor in 
itself, and also a tithing, namely, 
having no overseers and a chapel, 
but not maintaining its poor. When 
I obtained it, it had been long neg- 
lected. The owner was a widow 
lady, who held it for sixty years, 
and visited it just once, and no more. 
No resident clergyman, no mansion- 
house, were to be found on the spot ; 
but there was a deep soil, and roads 
altogether unpassable for any sort of 
vehicle. 


I succeeded to the property in 
VOL. 11. (1833) No. II. 


1816, and in 1820 enclosed it by 
Act of Parliament. The 100 acres 
of heath were very indifferent, wet 
land ; but capable of producing corn 
by management and some expense. 
The commissioner advised me to set 
apart eight acres of this land for the 
poor of the tithing. 

It is to the distribution of this 
small plot of ground that I am par- 
ticularly anxious to draw attention. 

Several friends endeavoured to 
dissuade me from this application. 
They have now for ten years, how- 
ever, been most -successfully oulti- 
vated, and have proved a source 
of comfort to my village population, 
and happiness to myself. 

My village is a good deal scat- 
tered; the population about 160 
souls; and the heads of the cottage 
families, about eighteen. ‘The land 
was, upon an average, about a 
quarter of a mile from each co 
The price of this heath, to the farmer, 
was 16s. per acre, for a term of four- 
teen years—a moderate rent, in-con- 
sideration of its being cleansed from 
the heath, furze, and briars. The 
cottagers had it at the same rent, 
but from year to year only; no 
stipulation was made with the latter 
that in no event should they receive 
parish relief, while holding the land 
—no threat that, if they should 
accidentally require such aid, they 
should be expelled from their hold- 
ing—nothing, in short, to awaken 
their fears, or alarm their jealousies. 
No cottager had more than half an 
acre; some, indeed, rather less, 
according to the strength of the 
family ; a few declined it, and what 
they refused was given to others. 

In the spring, then, of 1820, these 


U 
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allotments were measured, dug, and 
planted with potatoes. In the 
autumn of that year, J fitted upa 
cottage in the village for my own 
residence, during three months of 
the autumn, which professional en- 
gagements allowed me to enjoy in 
the country; and from this time I 
speak of these things from personal 
observation. 

I believe I am correct in saying 
that, in 1820, not one of these hum- 
ble tenants had either a pig-stye, or 
a pig. The crops of potatoes for the 
first year, the produce of the fresh 
soil, were very abundant. In the 
following year, and ever since, with 
slight exceptions, the land has been 
cropped as follows :—One half of the 
half acre, viz. one quarter wheat, 
and one quarter potatoes; about half 
the latter portion bears a coarse and 
very prolific potatoe for the pig; the 
remainder, a better sort, for the 
family. From this one quarter of 
an acre of wheat, after reserving 
enough to exchange with some 
farmer for fresh seed, together with 
the potatoes, a great progress is 
made towards the sustenance of the 
family for the whole year. I must 
remind you, that my restricted quan- 
tity of land does not prevent the 
earning of weekly wages besides. 

The stubble is carefully cut and 
stacked, with which the pig is fod- 
dered till Christmas, when he is 
generally killed, and the manure is 
thus procured for the following sea- 
son. ‘The manure of this animal is 
of the strongest kind, and goes much 
“farther than any other dressing. 

About once in three years the ro- 
tation of crops is changed to oats, 
beans, or peas: some oats produced 
by the spade, this season, were 
really magnificient. 

These portions are duly assessed 
to the general poor’s rate of the 
parish, in the diminution of which, 
therefore, these humble occupiers 
are jointly interested with the 
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farmer. I have known only one in- 
stance of these humble cultivators 
receiving parish relief—a man seven- 
ty-five years of age, who disabled 
his hand by the breaking of a rail. 

The rent has been most cheerfully 
and regularly paid, without any re- 
quest for reduction ; although all my 
farmers’ rents, since 182], have been 
lowered 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 per 
cent.; and although the wages which 
they may have earned have been on 
a very reduced, infinitely too reduced, 
a scale. 

Thus, then, for ten years, has this 
plan been fairly tried, and has per- 
fectly answered. I have never seen 
a failing crop; on the contrary, the 
produce of the spade has exceeded, 
by at least a fourth, that of the 
plough over the neighbouring hedge, 
on precisely the same soil. 

The gentleman who has made this 
communication states, that he has 
been enabled to trace a very decided 
moral result from his arrangements. 
Upon his first residing in the village, 
he found the people neglected, poor, 
uncivil, thieves, poachers, mischie- 
vous, and idle; but now they are 
certainly contented, civil, laborious, 
and honest. Eight years ago he 
suffered for encouraging the good 
and punishing the dissolute, and had 
his plantations twice broken down 
and destroyed; but during the late 
tumults, the villagers came forward 
on two occasions to protect his pro- 
perty. 

Such scenes as these are worthy 
of contemplation ; and the ultimate 
effect on the public mind must be 
good and profitable to the improve- 
ment of the human race. 

The condition of the labouring 
poor in this country cannot be too 
frequently urged on the attention of 
its more intelligent inhabitants, be- 
cause the sooner a remedy is dis- 
covered for the moral disease by 
which they are nigh overwhelmed, 
the sooner shall we all get rid of the 
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heavy and fearful responsibility 
which is daily accruing, in conse- 
quence of the continuation of calami- 
ties that in their nature must be 
capable of being extinguished. 





Art. XIV.—Stfatistics of the Trade, 
Industry, and Resources of Canada, 
and other Plantations in British 
America. By Henry Buiss, Esq. 
London: J. Richardson. 1833. 


Tue object of this pamphlet is to 
show the policy of continuing the 
Colonial system. The author begins 
by considering the subject of emi- 
gration. He dwells on the value 
and importance of North America, 
and then considers what resources 
that country offers, and what ad- 
vances it has made in commerce and 
agriculture. The produce of the 
forests supplies shelter and fuel, and 
the trees form a branch of commerce 
which has proved very profitable 
under the name of the timber trade. 
Amongst these productions maple 
sugar is an important article; so is 
the fur trade, which is fertile of reve- 
nue. The other productions of 
Canada are treated in the same de- 
tail, and a full view is presented of the 
importance to which the Colony has 
arrived as a commercial community. 
Mr. Bliss would draw from the ex- 
ample of Canada, the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of pursuing the Colo- 
nial system. This system, he con- 
tends, is eminently prescribed by 
nature and by society. In all ages.and 
countries, the history of commerce 
and industry has shown, in some 
form or another, a modification of 
that economy which England was the 
only country at last to adopt as her 
general practice. 
_ It is the opinion of the author, that 
if Great Britain be stripped of her 
Colonies, her foreign trade will barely 
exceed that of the United States. 
Upon it her maritime supremacy 
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and, more than that, her commercial 
wealth and greatness depend. The 
efforts of the present writer appear 
to be directed to the object of stimu- 
lating the new parliament to take 
a warm interest in the Colonial 
system, and to support it if they 
wish the country to flourish. 





Art. XV.—Practical Gardening, 
clear, simple, and concise, for the 
use of all classes; containing many 
new and valuable directions for 
improved culture and early produc- 
tions. By Martin Doytz, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Hints to Small Farmers,”’ 
&c. &c. Dublin: Curry. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1838. 


Wits true Hibernian love of accu- 
racy, Martin Doyle tells us that in 
this little work he proposes to teach 
the art, but not the science, of gar- 
dening. 

The object of this work is to 
enable uninstructed persons to per- 
form the duties of good scientific 
gardeners, and thereby improve their 
minds as well as their fortunes. 
Part I. contains a monthly calendar 
of the business to be done, and in 
each month directions are laid down, 
not only for what should be sown 
and planted, but for what may be 
sown or planted. Mr. Martin Doyle 
surely does not need to borrow his 
plans from other men, and he might, 
without impairing his credit in the 
least, have condescended to acknow- 
ledge that he found his should and 
his may, which give great advantage 
to these directions, originally in the 
Englishman’s Almanack. But we 
will not quarrel with him for this 
venial offence. The directions oc- 
cupy, in general, the upper half of 
each alternate page, whilst the re- 
mainder, as well as each opposite 
page, are filled up with remarks 
upon other matters to be executed 
in the garden during each month. 


Qu 
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The second part presents an account 
of the mode in which seeds and 
plants, employed for popular use or 
luxury, may be best cultivated. In 
another division of the small work, 
Mr. Doyle favours us with instruc- 
tions of a valuable kind respecting 
the culture of early productions. 
The work is really excellent on the 
whole; it is a model of printing ; 
it consists of one hundred and twelve 
close pages, has a capital index, and 
(what is still more attractive) sells 
for the small sum of eighteen-pence. 





Art. XVI.—The Cottage Muse. By 


T. Noxrx. London: Hatchard. 
1833. 


Tux Cottage Muse is a very pretty 
collection of lyrics in various metres, 
founded chiefly on passages of the 
Scriptures. They display good taste, 
correct judgement, and a bold but 
well disciplined fancy. They are 
highly calculated, from the melody 
of their numbers, and the pure and 
emphatic language in which they 
are written, to attract the attention 
of those who are but too little sus- 
ceptible of being drawn to the se- 
rious subjects of these effusions; and 
this, in the present state of things 
at least, is no small merit in any 


book. 





Art. XVII.—The British Jew, to 
his Fellow-countrymen. London: 
Ridgway, 1833. 


In the article which will be found in 
the last Number, on the ‘ Genius 
of Judaism,” we have spoken of the 
Hebrews in their historical and mo- 
ral character. The pamphlet before 
us presents them as political suppli- 
cants, demanding from British Jus- 
tice, the removal of such a stigma 
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on their nation as is implied by the 
combination of civil and political dis- 
abilities. The object of the author 
of this pamphlet is to show, that there 
is no just ground for this treatment 
of the Jews, that there is nothing in 
their tenets to give a good govern- 
ment alarm, and nothing in their 
principles inconsistent with their 
loyalty as subjects to the king. 

He describes, in a strain of natural 
lamentation, (perhaps too truly felt 
by the writer) the humiliating con- 
dition to which a Jew is reduced by 
the force of prejudice. He challen- 
ges history to show where a Jew has 
been unfaithful to his political trust, 
or where he has not exhibited un- 
doubted proofs of his love for his 
particular country, and his determi- 
nation to support her true interests 
when those have been threatened with 
danger. He appeals to the general 
morality of the tribe, and asks if the 
marriage rite is not uniformly, and 
almost unexceptionably, held sacred 
amongst them. However, he is 
satisfied to leave their case to the 
good sense, and to that principle of 
justice, which are so characteristic of 
the English mind. 





Art. XVIII.—The Field Book, or 
Sports and Pastimes of the United 
Kingdom ; compiled from the best 
Authorities, Ancient and Modern. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wild Sports 
of the West.” Large 8vo. Lon- 
don: E. Wilson. 18383. 


Tuk title of this book is calculated 
to do great injustice to the import- 
ance of its merits, for our readers 
will not be a little surprised to learn 
that the modest denomination of 
‘Field Book” belongs to a vast 
and comprehensive Cyclopedia, in 
which every subject, every minute 
point that can in the least degree 
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interest a country gentleman, is ex- 
plained with a learning, an ability, 
andageneral accuracy, such asrender 
it one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the time, to our standard 
literature. 

We have had within the last 
twenty years, fewer works on the 
old and truly national sports of 
England, than it was the custom in 
former days for the sporting world 
to receive. The considerable inno- 
vations which have recently taken 
place in these pursuits, have in a 
great measure tended to give an ob- 
solete character to the older works. 
But whilst the principal theme itself 
ceased to be, at least as frequently 
treated of as in earlier times, there 
have been wanting neither few, nor 
good writers to take up particular 
branches of the great subject. The ob- 
ject of the present author has been to 
collect from the detached works of the 
many eminent persons who have 
written upon the various topics em- 
braced under the general head of 
Field Book, and to present to the 
public an ample and certain means 
of reference, whereby they might, at 
any given moment, have satisfac- 
tory information upon any point of 
curiosity. 

The work is arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, so that the facilities of 
reference are equal to those of any 
of the most popular dictionaries. 
The number of words is not confined 
merely to those which would indicate 
only principal materials or subjects, 
but they are so extensive as to form 
a complete glossary of all those terms 
that are used in the field, or in the 
household of the farmer. 

Veterinary medicine forms a very 
important part of this volume. The 
anatomy of the horse, the various 
diseases of that animal, and the me- 
thods of cure, are indicated in such 
a manner as to show very consider- 
able research and judgment on the 
part of the author. This, however, is 
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only a part of the very extensive 
zoological information given in the 
work, inasmuch as all those animals 
which come under the term domes- 
tic are fully described, and their 
management detailed. | 

Birds and fishes, such at least as 
can excite any interest in the coun- 
try gentleman, are noticed in consi- 
derabte detail, and on such a plan as 
that whilst the most illiterate can un- 
derstand the description, the most 
scientific will be pleased with its 
technical accuracy. ‘The more erudite 
portion of the contents, we are in- 
formed by the author, are drawn 
from Blaine, Percival, Cuvier, Mon- 
tagu, and Rennie; the canine de- 
scriptions are given on the authority 
of Blaine and Browne; Daniel is 
followed principally in what relates 
to fishes; whilst the angling depart- 
ment is illustrated occasionally by 
choice information derived from such 
amateurs of the sport as Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. Strutt is the author 
most relied-on by the compiler in 
matters of ancient practice; whilst 
Sir John Sebright’s curious work on 
falconry supplies the chief materials 
on that subject. Mowbray cannot 
be excelled as a writer on the breed- 
ing and management of game; and 
his researches have accordingly been 
liberally made use of in this volume ; 
whilst White’s Selborne and Jesse’s 
Gleanings, have been enlisted in the 
good work of expounding what is 
beautiful in natural history. 

As the value of such a work as 
this is not to be justly understood 
without a specimen, we shall select 
a few articles, each of which shall 
be on a different subject, for the pur- 
pose of representing the merit of its 
general execution. 

Turning over the first few pages of 
the letter A, we find excellent arti- 
cles on Abdomen, Aberdevine (the 
siskin); Adder, a poisonous reptile ; 
Age, in which the method of deter- 
mining the ages of horses and dogs 
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is given; Air-gun, and Angling. 
There are numerous intermediate 
terms between these, which are, of 
course, explained much more briefly. 
The words, however, which we have 
just mentioned, are placed respec- 
tively at the head of descriptions of 
some length, in which a great deal 
of useful information is conveyed. 
Thus, in the article Abdomen, we 
have an account of the mode of 
treating such wounds of the horse as 
he sometimes meets with in the ab- 
domen in leaping hedges or pales: 
in that of Aberdevine, an excellent 
account is given of a very beautiful 
and popular bird, with its manage- 
ment: in that on the Adder, not only 
is a full description of this poison- 
ous reptile presented to us, but the 
treatment of a wound made by its 
bite is fully described : in the article 
on Angling, a copious account is 
given of its history, and particularly 
of the measures which have heen 
adopted by the legislature, for pro- 
tecting both the practiee of angling, 
and the fish themselves. 


In the department of games and 
sports, we have very ample and 
practical descriptions of the most 
approved of those pastimes. Thus 
copious accounts are given of back- 
gammon, billiards, &c. 


A vast number of useful, or 
rather necessary receipts, together 
with directions regarding the health, 
comfort, and convenience of coun- 
try gentlemen, is given, and will be 
found of great importance to families 
residing at a distance from the me- 
tropolis, or from any of the large 
cities. 

Upon the whole, we regard this 
book as one of indispensable neces- 
sity to all persons living in the coun- 
try: whatever be their station in life, 
they will find some piece of know- 
ledge in this work that will be sure 
to serve them; but to those who are 
in a situation to require advice about 
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horses or dogs, who seek the sports 
of the field, and would wish to do 
for themselves in a great number of 
small, but still important matters, 
that which they now require others 
to do for them, to such we say, that 
no house in which they are masters, 
or have an influence, should be for a 
single day without such a work as 
this. 





Arr. XIX.—Rejected Addresses ; or 
the new Theatrum Poetarum, 12mo. 
eighteen edition, carefully revised 
with an original Preface and Notes. 
By The Authors. London: Mur- 
ray. 1833. 


How many pleasing and bitter as- 
sociations, does the sight of this an- 
cient friend of ours produce in our 
minds! What a strange and awful 
theme for contemplation is present- 
ed by the history of the interval 
since the first Rejected Addresses 
appeared before the world. We cor- 
dially welcome the happy counte- 
nance which first enthralled our af- 
fections, and meet it now, still vigor- 
ous in the flush of youthful strength 
as it is, with a perfect recollection 
of all we owed to it in its prime. 


In this, the eighteenth edition, 
which the authors have been specific- 
ally called on to sanction and revise, 
the public will rejoice to obtain a 
carefully corrected edition of the ori- 
ginal work, together with a variety 
of additional notes ; but what is most 
deserving attention, is a long and 
highly curious preface, curious for the 
facts, as illustrative of some of our 
men of genius. Messrs. Smith, for 
it is idle now to pretend any mystery 
about the matter—these gentlemen, 
we repeat, commence their preface 
by an allusion to the difficulties 
which at first beset them, in finding 
out a bookseller willing to accept 
their very moderate terms ; for they 
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offered the manuscript merely as a 
speculation, out of which they were 
to take their chance of remuneration, 
Many (and some of these were emi- 
nent and knowing booksellers, too) 
rejected the manuscript: one in parti- 
cular, declinedit on deliberation, with 
that sort of tempered expression, such 
asif the fellow thought he was break- 
ing some calamitousintelligence tothe 
owners ofthe work. ‘‘The things,” 
said the poor imitator of ancient days, 
“the things are very good—vastly 
good considering beginners—young 
men—not in the habit of writing— 
never do—would not pay for adver- 
tisements; such were the rejoinders 
usually to be met with in the mar- 
ket which the bibliopoles were in 
the habit of frequenting. In this 
extremity, the authors received an 
inspiration, no doubt from on high, 
and the finger of an unseen spirit 
must have pointed to the Covent 
Garden end of Bow-street, for it was 
thither that they took the manu- 
script; it was there that they sought 
Mr. John Miller; it was there that 
they bargained with him to have no- 
thing to do with the risks, but to get 
half of the profits, if any arose; 
and it was there that, in afew years 
afterwards, they actually received 
one thousand pounds, as the value 
of the purchase of the moiety, which 
by the first agreement with the book- 
seller remained in their hands! Let 
this be a lesson to booksellers. 

A very amiable feeling is mani- 
fested by these two gentlemen in 
commemorating the philosophic con- 
duct of those eminent persons to 
whom they acknowledge, in several 
instances, that they had behaved in a 
manner very different, from what 
they subsequently thought they 
should. Of the twelve eminent 
writers who formed the models for 
the celebrated imitations, only seven 
now remain to the literature of the 
country. Sir Walter Scott once 
said before one of the authors, as he 
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pointed to the description of the fire, 
which is really as good as the great 
poet himself could have made it, in 
his (Sir Walter’s) supposed address, 
“IT certainly must have written this 
myself, although I forget upon what 
occasion.” Again, Miss Lydia 
White, a literary lady invited one of 
the authors to dinner, but recollect- 
ing that the Hon. Wm. Spencer 
was to be one of the party, she pro- 
posed to him not to come. On find- 
ing out by Miss White’s answer, 
that she did not like, she said, to 
place him in the company of one 
of those men who made that shame- 
ful attack upon him, ‘‘ Oh,” replied 
that sensible and accomplished poet, 
‘the very man upon earth I should 
like to know.” Lord Byron desired 
Mr. Murray to tell Mr. Smith Ais 
opinions on the same offence, so far 
as he was concerned. ‘“ Tell him,” 
said the noble bard, ‘‘ that we for- 
give him, were he twenty times our 
satirist.” Amongst other curious 
results to which the publication of 
this work gave rise, was that of a 
remark made by a Leicestershire 
clergyman: — He did not think 
that the addresses ought to have 
been rejected, for he was of 
opinion that some of them were very 
good. It is plain that his reverence 
mistook the drift of the matter alto- 
gether. Amongst the anecdotes ap- 
pended as notes to various passages 
in the volume, we found the follow- 
ing; the subject of it will at once 
be our apology for violating our ge- 
neral custom of excluding extracts 
from our notices : 

‘‘At Mr. Murray’s dinner-table 
the annotator met Lord Byron and 
Sir John Malcolm. Lord B. talked of 
intending to travel in Persia, ‘‘ What 
must I do when I set off?” said he 
to Sir John. ‘‘ Cut off your but- 
tons!” ‘* My buttons! what, these 
metal ones?” ‘* Yes; the Persians 
are in the main very honest fellows; _ 
but if you go thus bedizened, you 
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will infallibly be murdered for your 
buttons.” At a dinner at Monk 
Lewis's chambers in the Albany, 
Lord Byron expressed to the writer 
his determination not to go there 
again, adding, ‘‘ I never will dine 
with a middle-aged man who fills up 
his table with young ensigns, and 
has looking-glass panels to his book- 

” Lord Byron, when one of 


cases. 

the Drury-Iane Committee of Ma- 
nagement, challenged the writer to 
sing alternately (like the swains in 
Virgil) the praises of Mrs. Mardyn, 
the actress, who, by the by, was 
hissed off the stage for an imputed 
intimacy, of which she was quite 
innocent. 


The contest ran as follows :-— 


‘Wake, muse of fire, your ardent 
lyre, 
Pour forth your amorous ditty, 
But first profound, in duty bound, 
Applaud the new committee ; 
Their scenic art, from Thespis cart 
All jaded nags discarding, 
To London drove this queen of 
love, 
Enchanting Mrs. Mardyn. 


Though tides of love around her 
rove, 
I fear she'll choose Pactolus— 
In that bright surge bards ne’er 
immerge, 
So I must e’en swim solus. 
‘Out, out, alas!’ ill-fated gas, 
That shin’st round Covent Gar- 
den ; 
Thy ray how flat, compared with 
that 
From.eye of Mrs. Mardyn!”’ 


And soon. The reader has, no 


doubt, already discovered ‘‘ which is 
the justice, and which is the thief.”” 
Lord Byron at that time wore a 
very narrow cravat of white sarsnet, 
with the shirt-collar falling over it ; 
a black coat and waistcoat, and ver 
broad white trowsers, 


to hide his 
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lame foot—these were of Russia 
duck in the morning, and jean in the 
evening. His watch-chain had a 
number of small gold seals appended 
to it, and was looped up to a button 
of his waistcoat. His face was void 
of colour; he wore no whiskers. 
His eyes were grey, fringed with 
long black lashes; and his air was 
imposing, but rather supercilious. 
He undervalued David Hume; deny- 
ing his claim to genius on account 
of his bulk, and calling him, from 
the heroic epistle, 


“‘ The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty.’” 


One of this extraordinary man’s alle- 
gations was, that ‘‘ fat is an oily 
dropsy.” ‘To stave off its visitation, 
he frequently chewed tobacco in lieu 
of dinner, alleging that it absorbed 
the gastric juice of the stomach, and 
prevented hunger. ‘* Pass your 
hand down my side,” said his lord- 
ship to the writer; ‘‘ can you count 
my ribs?” ‘‘ Every one of them.” 
‘“* T am delighted to hear you say so. 
I called last week on Lady 
‘ Ah, Lord’ Byron,’ said she, ‘ how 
fat you grow!’ But you know Lady 
is fond of saying spiteful 
things!” Let this gossip be summed 
up with the words of Lord Chester- 
field, in his character of Bolingbroke: 
‘‘ Upon the whole, on a survey of 
this extraordinary character, what 
can we say, but ‘ Alas, poor human 
nature !’ ” 

The writer never leard him allude. 
to his deformed foot except upon one 
occasion, when, entering the green- 
room of Drury-lane, he found Lord 
Byron alone, the younger Byrne and 
Miss Smith the dancer having just 
left him, after an angry conference 
about a pas seul. ‘* Had you been 
here a minute sooner,” said Lord B. 
‘‘ you would have heard a question 
about dancing referred to me;— 
me! (looking mournfully downward) 
whom fate from my birth has pro- 
hibited from taking a single step.’ 





. 
> 
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Arr. XX.—The Operation of the Corn 
Laws during the last Sixty Years, 
stated in the shape of Substantive 
Propositions. By ALEXANDER 
MounbELt, Esq. London: Long- 
man, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


Tue effects of the policy of the corn 
laws on the two great interests of 
the country have been long the sub- 
ject of anxious and heated contro- 
versy. ‘The plan which the author 
of this pamphlet has struck upon for 
the purpose of removing the mis- 
conceptions so generally prevalent 
on these points, is to set forth the 
whole case consecutively in a series 
of plain propositions. The latter 
amount to 19 in all, and the result 
which they convey may be summed 
up in the following brief manner :— 
That, in comparing the five years 
ending with 1830 and the five years 
ending with 1815 together, it will 
appear that in the more recent period 
there were grown three millions and 
a half quarters of corn a year less 
than were produced in the former ; 
that the importation of foreign 
corn has since increased; and 
that, as a natural consequence, the 
hands employed in the extra produc- 
tion of 1815 were thrown out of 
work in 1830. This circumstance, 
according to the author, is a main 
source of the distress which has 
been so lamentably obstinate in its 
visitation ever since; here, too, he 
says, is the key to the knowledge of 
the cause for the great augmentation 
of the tax for relieving the poor, as 
may be partly proved. by the fact, 
that whilst those rates did not ex- 
ceed, in 1815, five millions and a 
half, they reached, in 1832, the 
goodly amount of seven sterling 
millions. ‘The last two of the pro- 
positions are expressive of what the 
author wishes to be done in the way 
of aremedy. He recommends that 
for the purpose of restoring to this 
country the source of the increase of 
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the home growth of corn, its great 
and increasing demand for corn 
should be allowed to produce the 
effect of raising the price abroad, 
which it does at home ; he would 
therefore abolish the importation- 
price, and allow corn to come 
in at all times, subject only to a 
duty moderated in such a way as 
not to prevent the operation of our 
demand in raising the price of the 
article abroad. ‘Mr. Mundell sug- 
gests, in addition, that it would be 
most in conformity with sound 
policy to allow a drawback on the 
exportation of corn, which would be 
equal to the amount of the duty on 
importation, as this plan, he says, 
would have the practical effect of 
bringing the best grain by the duty, 
and sending out the worst grain by 
the drawback. 





Art. XXI —Lord Brougham’s Courts’ 
Bill Examined. By H. B. Den- 
TON, Esq. London: Crofts. 1833. 


Wirnovt having ever heard of the 
author’s name before, we must say: 
that there is quite enough in this 
pamphlet to satisfy us how little 
worthy he is of entering into a dis- 
cussion on any subject which de- 
mands the exercise of an impartial, 
temperate, and discreet judgment. 
In conformity with the classical 
practice of all persons placed in simi- 
lar circumstances as Mr. Denton, 
this gentleman sets out with a very 
animated declaration of his gallantat- 
tachment to the cause of legal reform. 
He loves it, as tenderly as the apple 
in his eye, and would eulogise and 
bespatter it with all the profuse 
idolatry of a Covent-garden de- 
claimer. But, as the ancient priests 
used to do, Mr. Denton merely de- 
corates his victim before the sacri- 
fice: for, before we get half-way 
through the pamphlet, it becomes: 
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as palpable as the sun in the meri- 
dian, that he is a foe, heart and 
hand, to all change of the present 
constitution of the legal tribunals. 
If his reasoning were as cogent as 
his language is violent, this pamphlet 
would be entitled to a ponderous 
crown of victory. But, since as- 
sertion is uniformly the substitute 
for proof, and as Mr. Denton seems 
inclined to argue more in obedience 
to his inclination than his better 
judgment, we do not in the least 
wonder that this idol of Sir Robert 
Peel should see in the Local Courts’ 
Bill of Lord Brougham nothing but 
a series of projects involving useless 
expense, and unnecessary violence 
to the established order of business 
—projects needlessly injurious to 
the interests of large bodies of 
respectable individuals — projects 
which change any thing or every 
thing, merely for changing sake— 
projects, in a word, which swell 
enormously the legal patronage al- 
ready too extensively enjoyed, and 
we suppose Mr. Denton would say, 
too corruptly disposed of. From 
this description of the nature and 
import of Mr. Denton’s contribution 
to the legal department of our lite- 
rature, the sensible reader will easily 
pardon us if we abstain from in- 
viting him to a nearer acquaintance 
with its contents, 





Art. XXII.—Sonnets. By Epwarp 
Moxon. London. 1833. 


Tue collection of sonnets forming 
the contents of this beautiful speci- 
men of the art to which it belongs, 
is marked by the evidences of a 
warm imagination and a tender sen- 
sibility, but chastened into a subdued 
and somewhat melancholy tone, 
which is far from diminishing the 
interest of these effusions. Nothing, 
certainly, can be said to be new in 
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either the thoughts or in the sub- 
jects, the latter being almost all 
derived from the great mart of poetry 
over which Venus, to this hour, with 
undiminished jurisdiction, presides, 
Mr. Moxon evidently has too much 
good sense to accept the homage 
that might be offered to him as an 
original poet. But we venture to 
affirm, that no person who has a 
relish for the beautiful, can read 
these charming compositions without 
being affected by the gentle and un- 
interrupted harmony of his numbers, 
the spirit of elevated contemplation 
which breathes in every line, and 
the indescribable touches of grace, 
taste, and feeling, which it ‘is never 
the fortune of ordinary minds to be 
able to develope. We consider this 
little emanation, as we presume it 
to be, as a promise to be succeeded 
by a much more important perform- 
ance. Let Mr. Moxon not mind 
the neglect or the rash and indiscri- 
minate criticism that may pronounce 
unfavourably on his essay; let him 
bear in mind that it is one of nature’s 
sovereign laws; that the blossom 
should die before the fruit is ripe; 
and therefore analogy would teach 
him that should this, the earliest of 
his emanations, be consigned to the 
tomb, the event is no more than one 
stage nearer to the period of intel- 
lectual maturity. 





Art. XXIII.—Lives of English Fe- 
male Worthies. By Mrs. J. Sanp- 
FrorD. Vol I. London: Longman, 
Rees, andCo. 1833. 


Tuis is the first of a series of 
volumes, undertaken most properly 
by a lady, with the view of illustra- 
ting the lives of those females whg 
have made themselves conspicuous 
in history by their merits. Mrs. 
Sandford, with great good sense, 
seems to have taken the necessary 
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steps to ascertain the difficulties 
which she was to encounter as a 
preliminary measure of importance. 
She certainly must have felt that 
the exclusion of the gentle sex from 
the political arena, from the field, 
and from almost every scene where 
fame and the usual rewards of merit 
are to be obtained, left the female 
race but very few opportunities of 
manifesting that power of efficiently 
acting for the general interests of 
the world, with the ambition for 
doing which they are no doubt 
duly supplied. But though the 
biographies of which she has to 
treat are not associated with the 
glory of military triumphs, or the 
conquest of kingdoms, or with 
beneficent plans of legislative wis- 
dom, yet that interest of mankind 
which is directed alone to the inves- 
tigation of human character in all 
its varieties, will be to Mrs. Sand- 
ford a guarantee that her labours 
will be adequately prized. Not- 
withstanding the ingenious apology 
made by this lady, we shall, we 
hope, with perfect impunity to our 
character for gallantry, take the 
liberty of remonstrating against the 
introduction of more than a very 
small proportion of royal and purely 
historical characters. Mrs. Sandon 
will surely remember that she is 
weaving her web of instruction for 
the fireside of an old English habita- 
tion, and that the more the circum- 
stances of the character from which 
the moral is to be inferred, resem- 
ble the circumstances of those who 
are to be impressed by the history, 
the greater chance will there be that 
the grand object of her enterprise 
will be accomplished. 

At all events, queens, princesses, 
and peeresses, may, in such cases, 
be dispensed with; for there is no 
possible community of feeling or 
motive, capable of being established 
between them and the women who 
form the true female population of 
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the country. We think those ano- 
malous beings called maiden queens, 
and celebrated mistresses, even those 
that had their heads cut off, deserve 
no sympathy at present. The less 
that is said of them the better; and 
for an exemplification of the justice 
of our statement, we would refer the 
reader to the two lives which form 
the contents of the volume before 
us; we would put it to him boldly 
to declare if he did not think that 
the portrait of the domestic Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the heroine of the one, 
is infinitely more worthy of being 
studied than that of the exalted 
Lady Jane Grey, whose chequered 
career furnishes the materials of the 
other. 





Art. XXIV.—The Archer's Guide ; 
containing full Instructions for the 
Use of that Ancient and Noble 
Instrument, the Bow : Directions 
Jor the choice of Arrows ; and all 
Information of Archery, &c. &c. 
By an Old Toxopholite. London : 
Hurst. 1833. 


WE are very happy to hear, from so 
unobjectionable an authority as our 
Old Toxopholite, that there is scarce- 
ly a county in England, at the pre- 
sent moment, in which at least one 
association for the practice of ar- 
chery does not exist. This noble 
amusement is recommended to our 
attention by associations calcu- 
lated to kindle the honest pride of 
every Englishman : for it was by the 
bow that England first manifested 
that innate valour which has carried 
her arms triumphantly almost to the 
ends of the earth. The historical 
matter with which this excellent 
little work commences, will therefore 
be read with infinite delight, as it 
exhibits, in rapid and glowing de- 
scriptions, feats of chivalrous brave- 
ry by the archers of England—such. 
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as are calculated to dwell upon the 
memory, as objects of permanent 
contemplation. 

After carrying us through the in- 
teresting historical account of ar- 
chery, our Toxopholite proceeds to 
dwell particularly on the several 
implements which go to constitute 
the engine generally known by the 
title of the bow and arrow. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Bow” he describes the 
different kinds of wood used in its 
manufacture ; next, he considers the 
‘“‘ Bowstring,” and gives ample di- 
rections for the important processes 
of stringing and unstringing a bow. 
The ‘‘ Arrow” receives a long and 
curious illustration ; after which the 
author successively describes. the 
quiver, the bracer, the shooting 
glove, the belt, pouch, tassel and 
grease box, and the target. 

The next section of the work em- 
braces the whole of the methods of 
using the implements. In this de- 
partment due veneration is conceded 
to the Five Points of Archery of the 
renowned Ascham. A sensible 
chapter is devoted to the description 
of the best means for attaining skill 
in the art of archery; the different 
kinds of shooting, and the value of 
each, are then dwelt upon, and their 
distinctions elaborately pointed out ; 
and the whole concludes with a glos- 
sary, in which the various terms of 
this patriarchal amusement, as 
handed down by our forefathers, are 
familiarly explained. 





Art. XXV.—Poor Laws and Pau- 
pers Illustrated. The Parish. 
A Tale. By Harrrer Martt- 
NEAU. Published under the Su- 
perintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 1833. 


TERRIBLE as this picture is of do- 
mestic calamity, yet it is only a copy 
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of asad reality. Itis evident that 
the able authoress has carefully gone 
over the whole of the parliamen 
documents connected with the poor 
laws, and that in the numerous facts 
which these presented, she was en- 
abled to construct the plot of ‘* The 
Parish.” Never was the desolating 
plague of the English system of 
poor laws brought to our bosoms 
and homes in a more terrific shape 
before. There is great propriety— 
nay, there is benevolence with solid 
virtue—in making such afflictions as 
are here described, the familiar sub- 
jects of daily contemplation. They 
are not necessarily the lot of human 
beings—they are not a curse which 
cannot be evaded, like the avalanche 
that crushes, or the earthquake that 
devours whole communities—no, 
no; the evils that we are now deal- 
ing with are curable diseases; they 
may be remedied ; and no legislator 
in the country, no minister, should 
be allowed to sleep, by the dinging 
of these misfortunes in his ears, 
until the absolute specific is ad- 
ministered, and administered with 
effect. 





Art. XXVI.—Sermons delivered on 
occasion of the Death of the Rev. 
John Dick, D.D. Grey Friars 
Church, Glasgow; Professor of 
Theology to the United Secession 
Church. By Joun Muiurcue£.t, 
D.D.S.T.P. Glasgow ; and JAMES 
Peppiz, D.D. Edinburgh. Glas- 
gow: Robertson. 1833. 


Tue history of the reverend gen- 
tleman, the subject of these mournful 
eulogies, is somewhat remarkable. 
He gave, at a very early period of 
his life, undoubted proofs of innate 
genius, and was only twelve years 
of age when, without the knowledge 
of his parents, he presented himself 
before the senatus of King’s College, 
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Aberdeen, as one of the candidates 
for a bursary, the possession of which 
was to be determined by open com- 
petition. He went through the ex- 
aminations, and though incompa- 
rably the youngest of the competi- 
tors, still he was the successful can- 
didate. He entered the Divinity 
Hall before he was sixteen, and re- 
ceived license from the Associate 
Presbytery of Perth and Dunfermline 
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at the age of twenty-one. He 
preached before a newly-formed con- 
gregation at Slateford, near Edin- 
burgh, and they immediately gave 
him an unanimous call: he was or- 
dained their minister at twenty-two. 
Dr. Dick was an able minister, and 
proved his zeal in the cause by in- 
defatigable labours, and by his lite- 
rary contributions. 
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« The Mother’s Manual ; or Illus- 
trations of Female Education.” By 
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A complete Series of the Works 
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Atkinson. 
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“Dictionary of Commerce and 
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“ Elements of Musical Composi- 
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Occidente. Dedicated to Robert 
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in Turkey.” 
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Cloth bds. 
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Poems.” 5s. Cloth bds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Priority of Constitutional Principles. 
—A close attention to historical de- 
tails, is often rewarded by some im- 
portant discoveries. The charter 
which granted constitutional liberty 
to the little Canton of Neufchatel and 
Vallangin,is dated just 12 months be- 
fore the date of our Magna Charta. 

Advice to the Friends of the Blind. 
—The Master, Wardens, and Court 
of Assistants of the Painters’ Com- 
pany, whose hall is in Little Trinity- 
lane, Doctors’ Commons, have the 
distribution annually of nearly 
70,000/., 3 per cents. in sums of 10/. 
to poor blind persons of 60 years of 
age and upwards, who have been 
deprived of sight 3 years, and whose 
incomes do not exceed 10/. per an- 
num. Any respectable person who 
has never received parochial relief, 
may apply at Christ’s Hospital, 
Newgate-street, for a petition for 
Mr. Hetherington’s charity for the 
blind. They are, if approved of, 
allowed 10/. a-year. The Cord- 
wainer’s Company distributes an- 
nually 5/. each to more than 100 
blind persons, male and female, who 
reside within 100 miles of London ; 
when the objects of this charity have 
been approved of, they receive a do- 
nation for life. At the Eye Infirmary 
Moor-fields, applicants will be in- 
formed of other charities for the 
blind. 

March of Paper.—At a dinner, 
recently held in the city of Dubhn, 
which was given by a respectable 
printer, to a large number of persons 
who had exerted themselves for the 
preservation of his premises from fire 
on a previous occasion, the table 
was covered by a single sheet of 


paper, the dimensions of which 
were—length 125 feet—breadth 5 
feet. : 

Statue of Memnon.—The true so- 
lution of the cause of the musical 
sound which proceeds from this 
statue, has been lately discovered by 
an English gentleman. The learned 
and ingenious Mr. Wilkinson, who 
has resided at Thebes upwards of ten 
years, studying the monuments of 
Egypt, appears to have solved the 
mystery of this music. He dis- 
covered that some metallic substance 
had been inserted in its breast, which 
when struck, emitted a very melo- 
dious sound. From the attitude 
of the statue, a priest might 
easily have ascended in the night, 
and remained completely concealed 
behind the mighty arms, while he 
struck the breast; or, which is not 
improbable, there was some secret 
way to ascend, now blocked up; for 
this statue, with its companion, al- 
though now isolated, was once part 
of an enormous temple, the plan of 
which may now be traced. 

Mysteries of Nature.—It is te- 
lated by Mr. Mantel, the distin- 
guished geologist, that when a new 
pond is formed on the heights of the 
South Downs, near Brighton, and 
receives a small supply of water 
from a few showers, it becomes in- 
habited by various fresh water plants, 
by shell fish, by even frogs and li- 
zards. 

This phenomenon has occurred in 
cases where the new pond was alto- 
gether remote from any other, and 
its elevation above the level of the 
surrounding country was from four 
to five hundred feet. 
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Ten Miles of Paper.—Paper used 
to be sold by the sheet, the quire, or 
the ream; but in the march of im- 
provement, stationery will not re- 
main stationary; and so it is now 
sold by measure. The following 
order was received from a pottery 
firm the other day: the writer, it 
will be observed, gives his orders 
with as much coolness and indiffe- 
rence as if they were not at all extra- 
ordinary :—‘‘ Gentlemen,—Please to 
send us ten miles of your best print- 
ing tissue paper in length—six miles 
to be thirty inches broad, and four 
miles twenty-two inches broad—to 
be wrapped on wooden rollers, ac- 
cording to the plan given to Mr. 
George Fourdrinier.” The object 
of having the paper of such great 
length is, that it may be printed from 
engraved cylinders, in the same way 
as calicoes, &c. 

Wall of China.—One of the most 
prodigious efforts of man is the Chi- 
nese wall separating the Celestial 
empire from T . This wall is 
2000. years old, and is about 1200 
miles in length; its height, indeed, 
varies according to the circumstances 
of the surface; but it is no exagge- 
ration to say that the medium height 
is thirty feet, and the medium breadth 
twenty-four feet! The foundation 
is laid upon enormous square stones, 
the superstructure is brick, and the 
centre is a kind of mortar, covered 
with flag stones. A parapet of no 
ordinary strength runs on each side 
of an embattled wall, on which are 
turrets placed at distances, by which 
signals can be communicated with 
the rapidity of the telegraph. 

Gas Light.—Winsor’s patent gas 
preceded, by many years, the suc- 
cessful introduction of gas as a 
source of street light. It was tried, 
however, first on the Carlton-house 
side of Pall Mall, (the Atheneum 
side now (and afterwards in Bishops- 
gate Street. But in both cases it 
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failed, and was hooted out of use 
by the voices of some of the first 
philosophers of that day. 

Labours of the Senate.—There are 
now sitting, by authority of Parlia- 
ment, commissions respectively to 
inquire into the poor laws, into the 
condition of the poor in Ireland, into 
the state of the population employed 
in factories, into the collection of the 
excise, into the state of the law, into 
charitable bequests, and into ecclesi- 
astical revenues : committees to in- 
quire into the state of corporations, 
into the state of agriculture, the state 
of trade, manufactures, and shipping; 
to consider the state of the woods, 
forests, and crown lands ; extraordi- 
nary committees on several elections, 
and many other committes on sub- 
jects of minor importance. The mi- 
litary and naval expenditure is to 
be submitted to a committee. 

Hobbies of Philosophers.— A cu- 
rious book might be formed of a col~- 
lection of the follies of the wise. 
Every body has heard of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s fantasic costume which 
was worn by him when he went out 
to fish; but few, we believe, are 
aware that a similar obliquity of 
taste was shown by one of the most 
judicious and sagacious philosophers 
of any age, we mean Saussure. 
During his scientific excursions in 
the Alps, this celebrated inquirer 
always wore a full dressed scarlet 
coat and gold laced hat ; and on one 
occasion, whilst sitting on Mount 
Bremen, the lace of his gaudy hat 
attracted the electric fluid from a 
passing cloud, an accident which 
might have seriously, if not fatally, 
injured him. | 

March of Newspapers.—A jour- 
nal called Miszr Wekaiest (Egyptian 
News) has lately been started in 
Alexandria; it is written in the 
Arabic and Turkish languages, but 
is confined entirely to civil and mi- 
litary matters. In the vignette 
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which adorns this paper, there is a 
‘representation of half a sun just 
rising from behind a pyramid, at 
the side of which is a flourishing 
young palm tree. 

Possessions in Africa and on its 
Coast.—Those of England are the 
islands of Bathurst, Sierra Leone, 
establishments on the Gold coast, 
slave coast, Cape coast, islands of 
Fernando Po, Ascension,. St. Hele- 
na, ‘Tristan d’Acunbra, Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, and several 
small islands belonging to the Ma- 
-dagascar Archipelago. 

Iron Houses.—The new process 
for melting iron by raw coal and 
-hot air blast, is producing a great 
change in the iron trade; and it is 
anticipated, by good judges, that 
no long period will elapse before 
east iron of good quality will be 
manufactured at about 40s. to 50s. 
the ton. When this takes place 
generally, it must inevitably produce 
an effect which will pervade almost 
every condition of society. Rich 
and poor will, by degrees, find 
themselves inclosed in iron cages ; 
and fir joists, and slate roofs, will 
become things to be alluded to as 
betokening something venerable 
4rom antiquity. 

Abbatoirs.—-There are five of 
‘these establishments (public slaugh- 
‘ter houses) in Paris. ‘The buildings 
sare large and erected of stone, and 
contain every accommodation for the 
‘slaughtering of cattle, without any 
«ef the ill consequences which too 
often arise to the health of the in- 
cdhabitants in the neighbourhood. 
‘The propriety of imitating the 
French in this very necessary esta- 
blishment will be felt, when it is 
known that upwards of two millions 
-of heads of oxen, sheep, calves, pigs, 
&c., are slaughtered every year in 
London, and mostly in the crowded 
parts of the metropolis. 

A Strange People.—In the pro- 
vince of Chaco lived a race called 
Abiponians, the most remarkable in 
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the world for longevity. They lived 
on horseback; and it is supposed 
that it was in this way that they 
gained the power of maintaining 
existence so long. . One of this race, 
at the age one of hundred years, will 
leap on his horse, as nimbly as any 
youth, and sit on the animal’s back 
for hours. All his bodily functions, 
teeth, and eyes, are in the best state 
of preservation. In this district an 
individual who dies at eighty is con- 
sidered to be cut off untimely. 


Longevity.—The belief that great 
abstinence is favourable to long life 
seems to be justified by facts. The 
primitive Christians who retired into 
the deserts of Arabia and Egypt, 
lived in health and cheerfulness on 
twelve ounces of bread per day: of 
these Christians, we find that St. 
Anthony lived 105 years, James the 
Hermit 104, St. Epiphanius 1135, 
Simeon the Stylite 112, and Ro- 
mauld 120. 


Italian Taste.—A strange rage for 
peculiar and ludicrous titles for their 
institutions has prevailed in Italy. 
The famous Academy of Della Crusca 
took its device of a sieve, as well as 
its title from those of a former Italian 
academy, called Degli Scossi—that 
is, the Academy of the Well Shaken. 
Its emblem was a sieve; and the 
object of such a selection was to 
imply that the mind requires to be 
shaken and well freed from chaff. 
There were other institutions, well 
known in Italy, called the Academies 
of Fools or Simpletons, of the 
Anxious, of the Confused, of the 
Impatient, of the Unstable, of the 
Drowsy, of the Sleepers, of the 
Awakened, of the Undeceived, of 
the Agitated, of the Humid, of the 


Inflamed, of the Insipid, of the Au- 


dacious, of the Dead, of the Fantas- 
tic, of the Thundery (Fulminales), 
of the Smoky, of the Ramblers, &c. 
The Academy Della Crusa is called, 
in Latin, Academia Furfuratorum, or 
Academy of the Bran-sifters. 
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